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PREFACE 


This book is an amplification, with such revision as has been 
found necessary, of lectures delivered by me at the University 
of Madras in 1926. 

Pandyan antiquities have, somehow, failed to interest 
scholars as much as the history of the Pallavas and the Cholas. 
The relative seclusion of the country, and the fact that the 
Pandyas had at no stage any great influence on the main 
course of Indian history, may account for* this comparative 
neglect. A complete view of the story of South India, however, 
cannot be obtained until the history of the Pandyas is fully 
worked out. 

Though the last twenty or thirty years have been marked 
by the discovery of much new material for the reconstruction 
of Pandyan history, we are still by no means sufficiently 
equipped to attempt a full and satisfactory account of the 
Pandyan Kingdom. This work makes no claim to be consi¬ 
dered such. It aims, rather, at a preliminary survey of the 
present state of our knowledge on the subject, suggesting 
tentative reconstructions wherever possible, and furnishing an 
outline to be filled in by further study and research. Much 
attention has necessarily been devoted to chronology and 
political history; society, religion and government have been, 
however, briefly discussed in relation to each section of the 
study. 

Much work yet remains to be done before the history of 
the Pandyas can be fully understood. The internal chronology 
of the i^angam Age, the history of about two centuries before 
the Pandya restoration under Kadungon and the transition 
from the conditions of the ^angam Age to those of the First 
Empire, the detailed history of the Kings of the Pandya line 
in the Chola-Pandya period, and the dynastic relations of the 
Kings of the Second Empire, are some of the larger problems 
that await solution. Many small questions relative to the 
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wars and campaigns have to be settled before the changes in 
the political geography of South India can be traced with 
accuracy. The Kongu chieftains with Pandya names and the 
Pandyas of Uccangi present other problems of considerable 
interest and no less difficulty. Only recently has the publi¬ 
cation of the texts of inscriptions been started, and a careful 
study of these is necessary for a complete understanding of the 
social life of the country, at least under the Second Empire. 

Many friends have helped me in various ways in the 
preparation of this book, and to them all I take this opport¬ 
unity of expressing my gratitude. Sir T. Desikachari very 
kindly allowed the use of his library and of the list of 
Pudukottah inscriptions and their texts (unpublished). Messrs. 
K. Swaminathan, b.a. (Oxon.), V. Sarariatha Aiyangar, m.a., 
and C. S. Srinivasachari, m.a., have gone through the book at 
various stages and offered useful suggestions. Mr. S. R. Bala- 
subramania Aiyar, b.a., l.t., read the proofs, verified the 
references, and offered helpful criticism; he also assisted me 
in preparing the index. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar kindly 
discussed with me his views on the Kalabhras and some other 
matters. A special word of thanks is due to Rao Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, University Professor of Indian 
History, for much valuable advice and for the kind interest 
he has evinced in the publication. 


National College, 
Trichinopoly. 
June 10, 1919. 


K. A. N. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Long vowels are indicated thus: a. G-enerally, o 
represents ; but forms well established in usage like 
Chola Chidambaram, etc., have been retained. The 
following may also be noted: d stands for J for eir; 
1 for yj; n for sror; n for ®; E for ib; sf for 5 t; s for 
and t for a:. The form Psndya is used, though, strictly 
speaking, it must be written Pandya. The Tamil 
passages quoted in the text have been, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, transliterated in the Addi¬ 
tional Notes at the end. 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY: SOURCES 

In recent years there has been a considerable accession of fresh 
material for the study of South Indian History in general^ 
and of the PSndyan kings in particular. But no attempt has 
been made till now to narrate the history of the Pandyas 
in a continuous sketch and on scientific lines/ The period 
to be covered in this book ranges over several centuries and 
at every step we come across difficult questions that could be 
answered, if at all, only be a careful balancing of several rival 
points of view. The treatment of the subject must consequently 
be selective and such as to avoid fruitless controversy. 

We have no need to concern ourselves with general 
questions of the origin of the Dravidians and their culture/ 
The student of Pandyan history is not directly concerned with 
the answers to questions like the following—who where the 
Tamils? Where they indigenous or foreign to the land where 
we find them in historical times? Did they come by land 

* There is of course the valuable sketch of Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar in 
his Ancient Dekhan. A commendable attempt has recently been made 
by Pandit Harihara Aiyar of the Tirthapati High School, Ambasamudram, 
to present the story in Tamil in three small booklets. The old sketches 
of Wilson (J.R.A.S.), Nelson (Madura Country) and Sewell (Antiquities,. 
vol. ii, are now much antiquated. 

2 The * Dravidian problem ’ has been much debated from various 
points of view in the pages of the Tamilian Antiquary (defunct). See 
also Caldwell, Comparative Grammar, Introduction; M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tamil Studies, Essays I-III; Slater, DraVidian Element in Indian Culture. 
Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, pp. 49fir., makes several 
guesses that do not appear to have received confirmation. The main 
questions are—were the pre-Aryans a homogeneous or composite race? 
Where they * indigenous and aboriginal’ (Fergusson) or where they 
immigrants, wholly or in part, from elsewhere? The attempt to support 
the Lemurian theory from references to Tamil literature, e.g. ^ilappadi’- 
JkUram, xi, 11 18-20, cannot be considered satisfactory. 
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from the noth or the south, or by sea? But it is necessary 
for us to be clear in our minds about the relation in which 
Tamil culture stands to the culture of the rest of India. 
The question relates not so much to the extent of culture 
among the Tamils before the advent of Sanskrit influences as 
to whether the blending of Aryan with pre-Aryan culture was 
in essence a dilferent process in the South from what it 
was in Northern India. The persistent independence of the 
Tamil idiom (and to a less degree of other Dravidian 
languages) in the face of Sanskrit, is in striking contrast with 
the almost total disappearance of non-Sanskritic vernaculars 
in the north of India. On the other hand we have at 
present no traces of any literary work in the Tamil language, 
however ancient, which does not betray Sanskrit influence to 
some extent. We may conclude that the results of Aryan 
penetration into the south were more cultural than racial and 
the pre-Aryan inhabitants survived the ‘ conquest ’ in suflicient 
strength to retain their own language and many of their old 
habits and methods of life, with the consequence, that the 
resulting culture was a real blend of the Aryan and Dravidian 
elements which shows several points of difference from the 
■culture of the remaining parts of India which were more 
■thoroughly Aryanized.* 

The sources of Pandyan history may now be considered. 
The value of indigenous literature for the historian of India 
has generally been somewhat underrated. There are, it is 
true, few professedly historical works of a contemporary 
■character and for the most part we have to rely on casual 
•references to historical events in works of general literature 
or to winnow a large mass of legend in search of a grain 
•of fact. But with patience and care it may be found that 

' See Tamil Studies, pp. 193-5; Kanakasabhai (p. 52) no doubt much 
■overrated the attainments of Dravidians (and traced them to China!) 
while Caldwell (Comparative Grammar, (pp. 113-4) is nearer the truth. 
Dr. Slater’s book on ‘Dravidian Elements’ betrays many signs of an 
utter misreading of the slory of Indian culture. The attempted reconstruc¬ 
tion of a Pre-Aryan Tamil Polity before the days of Agastya has not 
been a success. See, however, Senathi-Raja in J.R.A.S., 1887, 558 ff. 
■and the Tamilian Antiquary, Also Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, ‘Pre- 
Aryan Tamil Culture’ in the Journal of Indian History, vol. vii. 
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many useful suggestions are derived from these works. The 
local legends centering round Madura exist in three versions 
of which the earliest dating from the ninth or the tenth 
century A.D. is the Tiruvilaiyadal Pura^am of Perumbarrap- 
puliyur Nambi, the other versions being another and much 
later work of the same name by Paranjotimunivar and the 
Sanskrit Sthalapurana known as the Hdldsyamahatmya. The 
two later works give a list "^of seventy-three or seventy-four 
kings forming one continuous line of rulers while the earliest 
version only mentions, and that very casually, seven kings, 
of the family. The set lists of the later Pura^ias were very 
early recognized to be worthless for purposes of history;^ 
in fact most of the names are, on the face of it, inventions^ 
of later times. But several of these stories have a quaint 
interest for the general student who sees here almost the same- 
tendencies at work as produced the legends of Regal Rome^ 
The older Tiruvilaiyadal thus gives a story (No. 12) in ex¬ 
planation of the name Madakkulakilmadurai which we find in 
many Pandyan inscriptions as the name of the capital* 
Another story (No. 36) refers the name Madura to the fact 
that iSiva converted into sweet nectar the river of poison 
temitted by a giant cobra set upon the city by the magic of 
the Jainas. On another occasion these heretics sent an 
elephant against the city (No. 26) and the Lord petrified 
this beast in the form of the Annamalai Hill, and as he 
used a lion-faced arrow on the occasion, the Pandyan king: 
made a temple for Narasimha on the hill. We shall have 
occasion later to notice the true history of the temple.. 
Apart from such, stories, which need not be further retailed 
here, these Purajj^as —especially the earliest version, which has. 
been engaging our attention more than the others,—may be- 
found occasionally to contain hints of great importance. 
Thus the life of Ma^iikkavasagar is treated in such detail as 
to explain the occasions on which he sang particular hymns 


* For the lists see Sewell’s Antiquities, vol. ii and Elliot, Coins of 
Southern India, pp. 128-9 ; also p. 121 for a short critique of the list. 
Nelson, Madura Country, part iii—contains an English version of the 
stories following the Sanskrit Puraxia mentioned in the text. Other locaP 
Pura^as like the Kadambavanapurana have not been noticed. 
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of his TiruvaSagain and his life is narrated before that of 
Gnanasambandar; and in this order, this version is followed 
by the later versions also. It must also be noted that some 
of these ‘sacred sports’ are referred to in the works of 
early Tamil literature and it is significant that none of these 
•early references shows any sign of hostility to Jains or 
Buddhists.* These local and traditional Pura^as are often 
very well supplemented by references in quasi-historical and 
religious works like the Perlyapura^am, while the few direct 
references to historical persons and occurrences furnished by 
the saints and poets of the Tevaram and the Tiruvaymoli 
are of inestimable value. Then, we have the iSangam works 
which form a class by themselves and contain much valuable 
information which still awaits systematic and scientific 
treatment by the historian; the task has been begun in the 
works of the late Mr. Kanakasabhai and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
and other scholars. The ‘ Age of the Sangam ’ however is 
•one of the debated problems of South Indian History and 
will engage our attention presently. 

Turning to foreign literary sources, some of the earliest 
references are furnished by the Old Testament of the Bible 
-and the Greek and Roman writers like Megasthenes, Pliny, 
the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy. These references 
have been discussed out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
importance and much ingenuity has been spent in trying to 
press into service texts which are very obscure in themselves.® 
Then, there are occasional references in old Sanskrit works 
composed in North India, besides very passing references in 
the records of Chinese pilgrims which are not very helpful 
to our present purpose. The Ceylonese chronice Mahavamsa 
-contains several references to the PSndyan kingdom and its 

' See e.g. ^ilappadikaram, canto 11, 11. 23-30. 

^ Sec Kanakasabhai, Tamils, p. 54, connecting Megasthenes’ story 
■about Pandaia; and Pliny’s Pandse who were ruled by women with Slilap- 
_padikSram, canto 23, 11. 11-13 which does not bear the interpretation 
given there. These classical references are collected together and briefly 
•discussed by Caldwell. Comparative Grammar, especially pp. 88 If. See 
•also his Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22, on Korkai, Comorin, Paumben, etc. 
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affairs, but these must be carefully used as the chronology 
■of the Mahammsa still rests on insecure foundations.' For 
medieval Pandya history we get some help from the Muham¬ 
madan historians of the time as also from Marco Polo. 

The archaeological evidence bearing on the subject of our 
•study is very extensive. Epigraphy is the most fruitful source 
of ancient history. In the variety, wealth and occasional length 
of both ’.its stone and copper inscriptions. South India is 
remarkably fortunate. The number of Pandyan records 
registered in the Epigraphical reports of Madras and Travan- 
•core are now a few thousands; but not many of these can 
be referred to dates prior to A.D. 1000. There are no doubt 
many more still awaiting discovery and registration. It may 
be noted in passing that, since the rejection by government 
of Dr. Hultzsch’s suggestion to prohibit the renovation of 
temples till the inscriptions in them have been copied, ‘ a 
more vigorous attempt had to be made to secure impressions 
of the inscriptions thus threatened with destruction.’” ‘ It 
was the practice in ancient times, whenever a temple had to 
be rebuilt, to copy the lithic records found on its walls 
into a book and then re-engrave them again on the new 
walls’® and it would be well if this practice were followed 
by the renovators of temples in our own day. 

The bulk of the early inscriptions employ the script 
known as Vatfeluttu in the Tamil parts and the grantha in 
the Sanskrit parts; Vatteluttu gave way to the present Tamil 
script about the time of the Chola conquest of the Pandya 

‘Hultzsch discusses these in /. R. A. S., 1913 pp. 517 fif. 

“ H, Krishna Sastri, Introduction to S. I. 1, (Texts) vol. iv, see also 
A. R. E. 1902. ‘ What the Mussulmans did not destory is being demo¬ 
lished by pious Hindus ! ’—Hultzsch. Mr. Krishna Sastri has remarked 
•elsewhere (A. R. E., 1913, part ii, para 41) ‘ Some intelligent engravers 
•on the stone helped by the members of the Archteological staff must, in 
my opinion, be enough to carry out this old scheme of preserving 
.ancient records from complete ruin.’ 


•AS.I., 1909-10, pp. 128-9. 
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country, say about the end of tenth century A.D/ or th& 
middle of the eleventh. It may also be noted that several 
of the later inscriptions are in excellent verse while the longer 
records of the early Pandyas attain to great literary merit as 
prose compositions. Sometimes the set forms of the historical 
introductions in the inscriptions of particular kings help the 
historian in identifying the records and fixing their age. 

Considerable light has been shed in particular on the 
history of the Pandyas of the First Empire of the seventh to 
the tenth centuries A.D. by several important documents 
brought to light since 1906, These are the dated stone 
incriptions from Anamalai and Aivarmalai; the Trichinopoly 
and Ambasamudram inscriptions of VaragU 5 .a; and the copper 
plate records known as the ^innamanur plates (two sets) and 
the Velvikkudi grant. The Madras Museum plates of 
Jatilavarman are now better understood than they were when 
they were published in 1893. All these records (except the 
Museum plates) are still new, and there is much room for 
difference as to their import at several points. Pandyan 
affairs often derive elucidation from the records of the con¬ 
temporary Cholas and among these the Tiruvalangadu plates 
and the Leiden grant of Rajendra Chola deserve special 
mention. The Pallava grants are also occasionally very 
helpful. 

One diflEiculty that is common to an interpretation of 
all Pandyan records arises from the way in which they 
mention regnal years in double dates x years opposite y 
years. Several suggestions have been made but none of 
them is quite satisfactory, and the usual procedure is to 
treat the date as equivalent to x + y years,® and calculate 


> See A.R.E., 1905, p. 43; also Travancore Archoeological Series,. 
vol. i, p. 286. 

* The history of this question is very interesting and the curious, 
reader is referred to the following;—^Burgess and Natesa Sastri, Tarttil. 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions, p. 30, n. 4; Hultzsch: L A,, vol. xx, pp.. 
288-9; Kanakasabhai, Tamils, pp, 59-60 and notes. More recently, 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao suggested (Sen Tamil, vol. iv, p. 114) that in 
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the date of accession accordingly. One instance which may 
.go to justify this practice is found in the larger iSinnamanur 
grant where the regnal year 

is rendered in the Sanskrit part of the grant by Soda§e 
Rajyavar§e, Again, some inscriptions give the regnal year 
and the number of days since the commencement of the 
reign or, since the commencement of the current regnal year. 
And when we get to the numerous epigraphs of the mediaeval 
and later Pandyas, such difficulties increase enormously. 
Almost invariably the records of the Pandyas who ruled in 
Tinnevelly in the period of the decline of the Pandya power, 
i.c. in the fifteenth century and later are dated in the Saka 
•era; on the other hand Saka dates are the exception in the 
inscriptions of the mediaeval Pandyas or the Pandyas of the 
Second Empire as we may call them. But several records 
contain astronomical data which yield often strange and 
perplexing results. Many kings have been made and unmade 
by hasty calculations and equally hasty corrections and the 
student of history who is not a specialist in astronomy has 
great difficulty with the astronomers.^ And when it is remem¬ 
bered that the texts of the bulk of these incriptions still 


a date * go'srarurrajflglwr sT^n-mirpu^^o-wibrCbi * the first figure referred to 
the actual regnal year of the ruling prince and the second gave the date 
•counting from the coronation of the previous ruler, and that this method 
was usually continued till tae ruling prince was crowned. But this 
‘explanation fails in a date like ‘ srjglir uOTrwfio’CTbr 

I, A., vol. XX, p. 288. And Mr. V. Venkayya could only say, 
*The second figure in these double dates which are 'frequently met 
with in Pandya inscriptions has been taken to refer to the actual reign 
•of the king and the first either to his appointment as heir-apparent or 
to some other event prior to his coronation’s A, S. L 1903-4, p. 272 n). 
Mr. C, V. Narayana Aiyar {Journ- Ind, His.^ vol. vii, part 2) assumes 
that the date opposite to which other dates follow must be constant in 
the case of the same king. Even this is not so. See, e.g., Nos. 548, 

‘^24 and 625 of 1926 which belong to the same king; also Nos. 159-63 of 

1894 and No. IV in Trav. Arch. Series i, pp. 99 ff., 1. 50-54. 

t These difficulties will call for more attention later. But a few 
-samples may be noted here. Inscr. No. 422 of 1917 is referred to 

1357 in p. 112 and to a.0. 1445 in p. 113 of A. R. E. 1917-18. At 

p. 89, A. R. E. 1923-24 we find Nos. 327 and 334 of 1923 with calculated 
‘dates A.D. 1278 and a.d. 1417 ascribed to the same king. 
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await publication one gets some idea of the conditions under 
which this part of the subject has to be studied. 

As pointed out in the Epigraphical Report, 1913 (p. 85): 
‘ The subject-matter of the majority of the well-preserved 
inscriptions is, a gift made to a temple either of land or of 
money, for maintaining daily worship, special festivals, lamps, 
flower gardens-and repairs; for feeding Brahmanas and provi¬ 
ding jewels; or, it may be for supplying ghee of sheep and 
cows, to burn perpetual lamps in the temple. Lands were 
presented or, sometimes, sold to the temple by private persons 
and village communities. In the latter case, the sale amount 
was recovered from the temple treasury through the god 
Chandesvara (the supposed manager of i^iva temple) and 
through temple trustees (sthanattar) (in the case of Vishnu 
templesj. All land-gifts, whether sold or presented, were 
made entirely tax-free, the parties selling them invariably 
agreeing to meet the ixai on such lands from their own 
pocket. Lands thus owned by the temple (devadana) were 
in turn leased out to be permanently enjoyed as kani, to 
select tenants or to the donors themselves (if cultivators), in 
consideration of a fixed amount of coin paid, or grain 
measured, at the temple treasury, regularly every year. Money 
gifts made to the temple were deposited with village assemblies 
and private individuals on permanent interest (nilai-poliyuttu) 
from which alone the temple had to meet the expenses speci¬ 
fied by the donor. If the interest was not paid in any one 
year, the depositories agreed to pay it with the amount due 
for the following year together with a fine {dan dam) fixed 
for the default period by the ofihcer (dharmasana or dharma- 
sanabhatta) who was one of the members of the temple 
establishment. A curious condition was that the man who 
came to collect the arrears thus due was to be fed twice every 
day till, perhaps, the amount was fully paid up. Sheep and 
cows granted to a temple for maintaining lamps were received 
by the shepherds (manradis) and the prescribed measure or 
measures of ghee supplied without fail. The cattle were, it 
may be noted, considered “never to die or never to grow 
old” for the apparent reason that they multiplied and 
increased in number. A very small percentage of the inscrip- 
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tions treat of subjects other than the gifts specified above. 
Sale or exchange of land among private parties, inquiries 
into temple management made by officers (adhikari) appointed 
by the king with a view to collect the outstanding arrears 
of a temple, assignment of taxes by kings or of tolls by 
merchants for the benefit of a temple, dedication of here¬ 
ditary servants (men or women), settlements of disputes,, 
specification of caste or communal privileges, memorials to 
heroes who died either in cattle raids or on battlefields and 
other public charities, such as the construction of a tank, 
the planting of a grove, the gift of a water-trough, etc., are 
also, sometimes, permanently recorded on stone. It may be 
added that these records often yield information of value 
relating to land tenure, public revenues, village administra¬ 
tion, and generally the state of social and political life,, 
affairs and activities. 

But here a warning is necessary. The passage just quoted 
from the epigraphical report furnishes a comparatively harmless 
instance of a tendency to combine information from diverse 
sources, separated widely in time and space, and so to form a 
general picture of the social or political life of the country. 
This tendency has particularly unfortunate results in the study 
of institutions as it is likely to produce an appearance of flat 
uniformity and absence of change; it will also increase the 
difficulty of detecting the presence or otherwise of any signs of 
change or growth. It is only by carefully limiting our obser¬ 
vations to the time and place indicated by the sources of our 
information that truth can be served in the present, and 
perhaps future work rendered easier.^ 

We do not derive much help from numismatics for the 
study of Pandyan history. Coins definitely attributable to the 
early Pandyas are very rare. A few gold specimens are 
known^ and these bear only the Pandyan figure of the fish. 
It is very interesting that the name Kuna known only to 


1 Cf. similar remarks of Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in another 
connection. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity^ pp. 31—2. 

^ See Elliot, Coins of Southern India^ p. 121. 

P-2 
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tradition and not to epigraphy is borne on a copper coin 
figured by Sir Walter Elliot (No, 140). It is well known that 
Roman coins belonging to different periods have been found 
in several places in South India and the abundance of Roman 
■copper of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. in and near 
Madura has sometimes led to the supposition that a local 
mint issued these pieces for daily use in a settlement of 
foreign merchants. Many Roman coins of the Early Empire 
have been found in and near Madura.^ By far the largest 
number of coins belong to the mediteval PSndyas and bear 
legends substantiated by inscriptions. These coins often show 
the influence of the Chola conquest by the presence of a 
tiger design or of Ceylonese influence indicated by the presence 
of ‘ a rude human figure, standing on the obverse, and seated 
on the reverse ’ (Elliot, p. 108). The earlist coin of the 
Ceylon type date from the eleventh century; ‘ it came into 
use in Dravida only, at the time the Chola.-Pandyan dynasty 
were masters of the whole of it ’ (Elliot, p. 109). It should 
also be observed that ‘the constant warfare which raged bet¬ 
ween Chola and Pandyan (rulers) not only renders it well nigh 
impossible at any particular time to fix the exact boundaries 
of their respective territories, but also causes considerable 
uncertainty in the identity of a large number of their coins.’® 

This review of the sources indicates that there is a large 
mass of material for the history of the Pandyas which awaits 
•critical discussion and cautious summing up. Much good 
work has been done already; but more still remains to be 
done and it will be our endeavour in the following chapters 
to do something in this way. 


1 See Sewell in J. R. A. S., 1904, pp. 595 and 600-15. 

“ Tufnel!, Hints to Coin Collectors in Southern India, pp. 11-12. The 
most interesting of the Pandyan coins known so far have been described in 
this publication and Elliot, as also in the papers of Sir T. Desikachari in 
the Tamilian Antiquary and that of Hultzsch in I. A., vol. xxi, pp. 323-6. 
The Roman coins are discussed by Seweil in the J. R. A. S., 1904. It 
may be noted that Sir T. Desikachari mentions that gold coins with the 
fish design were found in South Canara; cf., in this connection, the 
observations of Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 40. 


CHAPTER II 

EARLY REFERENCES: THE AGE OF THE ANGAM 
EARLY REFERENCES 

' The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in 
the world appears to be the word for ‘‘ peacock ’’ in the 
Hebrew text of the Book of Kings and chronicles, in the 
list of the articles of merchandise brought from Tarshish or 
Ophir in Solomon’s ships’^ (Caldwell). Hn the ruins of 

Mugheir.not less than 3,000 years B.C., was found a 

piece of Indian teak.’^ These references are calculated to 
give some idea of the antiquity of civilization in the Tamil 
land. 

A verse in the Kishkindhakarida of the Rdmdyaiia has 
been taken to refer to the Kapatapuram of the Pandyas 
famed in the Tamil legends of the ‘Three ;3angams’.® But 
even if the sloka bears the meaning attributed to it, it is 
notoriously unsafe to base any conclusions about chronology 
solely on the texts of the epics and there is still the possibility 
that the verse is not older than the age in which these 
legends grew. It is not altogether free from doubt if the 
grammarian Katyayana refers to the Pandyan country and its 

1 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar, p. 88. 

^ Ragozin, Vedic India, p. 305 referring to Sayee. But see Kennedy,. 
J.RA.S,, 1898, p. 267, where a much later date, sixth century, seems to 
be suggested. 

® Ramayana, Kish, Kanda, canto 41, verse 19. It has been pointed 
out by Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar that the import of this verse has 
been missed by Tirtha and Rama, the North Indian commentators, and 
correctly given only by Govindaraja. '(Paper on ‘Valmiki and South 
India* in the Tamilian Antiquary). But the Pandit seems to have mis¬ 
taken Govindaraja’s meaning, See also O. Stein, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, vol. iv, p. 778. The Mahdbharata reference are not much 
more reliable. See Dr, S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian 
History, p. 60 n. 
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king as has been generally held on the strength of the opinions 
of two great Sanskritists of the last generation—Prof Max 
MfiJIer and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar/ The original name of 
the Tamil country is (Pa^di) and not u/r<jw(p (Pandu) 

which it should be, if Katyayana’s rule referred to it. And 
there is the possibility that the Pandya of the Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar may be derived from Pan^u, the name of a people in 
the Madhyadesa in Northern India.^ The name Pandya 
perhaps came to be applied to the Tamil Pajidina^u in a 
process of Sanskritization on account of phonetic similarity 
and a Pandava origin invented for the Tamil ruling family* 
Whatever its derivation may be, we find the form Pandya 
employed by Kautilya in his ArthaSdstra and his references 
are clearly to the Pandyas of South India and to their 
capital Madura.® The importance of these references will 
depend upon the view taken of the age and authenticity of 
the text of the Arthaddstra. Likewise the reference in the 
Mahdvamia to a Pandyan princess who became the queen of 
Vijaya of Ceylon soon after the Nirvdria of the Buddha is 
too vague and too much mixed up with legends to be of 
any value to the historian.'* 

ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME 

In fact the origin of the Pandyas is, like all such 
questions of origin, involved in much obscurity. This line 

^ See Caldwell, Comparative Grammar^ p. 12 and Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Dekkan, p. 6. These writers were rather too much under 
the influence of the Aryan theory in its crude form and did not allow 
suflSciently for aboriginal influences. 

^ See Fleet’s topographical list of the Brihat-Samhita^ L A,, vol. xxii, 
p. 187; contra Caldwell, Tinnevellyy p. 12, who derives urrfiirbrif from 
Pandya as a more Tamilized form. 

^Kautilya ii. 11 refers to Pandyakavatakam as a variety of pearl 
with which compare Varahamihira’s Pandyavdta (Fleet, ibid.). Again at 
the end of the same chapter Kautilya refers to Madhuram as a variety 
of cotton fabric, thereby showing the antiquity of the cotton industry of 
Madras. 

^ See Geiger’s Mahdvamka, pp. 59 and 61. Is there any connection 
between this story and that of Arjuna’s (Vijaya’s) marriage with Pandyan 
princess ? 
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of kings is given in the legends two different origins which 
are not easy to reconcile. The story of the three brothers 
of Korkai' is of the Romulus pattern ;and per^ps indige¬ 
nous. The connection with the Tapijavas® and the moon is 
the result of another and a more ambitious type of legend 
which threw the more humble story into the shade in 

historical times. And it may be noted here, that the Tim- 

vilaiyadal of Nambi mentions the lunar origin of the Pandyas 
only in the course of a restoration after a deluge (No. 47); 
and in this it is followed by the later versions which, of 
course, contain more embellished accounts (No. 49 in Nelson). 
None of the legends can be taken as proof, as has some¬ 
times been done,® that the Pandyas ruled from other centres 
like Korkai, Ma?^aliir or Kalyariapura, before they made 
Madura their capital, as the very first king in all the lists’ 

of kings that have been handed down to us is said to have 

founded Madura. 

There is no reason for thinking that the conquering 
expeditions of the Mauryan Emperors in the south reached 
the Pandya country as has been suggested."* The earliest 
indubitable reference to the Pandyan kingdom is still that in 
the Asoka edicts. Recently,® the existence of rock-cut beds 
and Brahmi inscriptions in natural caverns in several places 
in the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts has been brought to 
light. ‘ None of these inscriptions have so far disclosed any 
king’s name. But they show that the possession of an 
alphabetical system was one of the factors in the civilization 
of the Pandyan kingdom in the second and third centuries 
B.C.’, if not earlier. These monuments go also to show the 

1 Caldwell, Tinnevelly^ p- 12. 

^ Story of Arjuna’s marriage; the names, aqiflujir, U(gap6uir, 

® Smith, Early History, fourth edition, p. 468 ; L A. xlii, 'p, 66. 

^ See Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings, pp. 81 ff, and Q. /. Ml S,, 
vol. xvi, p. 304 and the references given there. 

® See A, R. E,, 1907 onwards and A. S. L, 1909-10, p. 125 and, 
A. R. E., 1909, p. 71 for the quotations which follow. Also K. V. Subra- 
mania Aiyar in the I. A., vol. xl, pp. 209 IT. 
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presence very early in the south of strong Buddhist and 
Jaina influences. They seem to confirm the impression 
derived from a careful study of the Tamil classics that while 
Buddhism came in earlier, Jainism was perhaps the more per¬ 
sistent in its influence on Tamil literature. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has observed that ‘ it is strange how these sects did 
not exercise any influence with their patrons in the matter 
of their being provided with comfortable rock-cut cells, during 
their retirement to the hills in the rainy season, as their 
compatriots of the north did. Perhaps, the South Indian 
kings of those times were inclined more towards Brahmanical 
institutions than Buddhist or Jaina.’ 

THE AGE OF THE ^ANGAM 

The earliest historical kings of the Pandya country are 
those mentioned in the early Tamil works that have come- 
, down to us in the form of the collections known as the 
j^angam works. It has been sometimes doubted if the 
Sfilappadikaram and the Manimekalai belong to this group 
and the whole question of the age and historicity of the 
Sangam has given rise to controversies which do not seem 
to be justified on a calm review of the various lines of 
evidence available. It is unfortunate that the earliest account 
we have of this matter is enveloped in legends. This account 
occurs in the introduction to the commentary on the Iraiyanar 
Ahapporul which refers to the three ;Sangams which lasted 
altogether 9,990 years and counted 8,598 poets including a few 
Gods of the ^aivite persuasion as their members and 19T 
Pandyan kings as their patrons. The commentary that follows 
professes to be handed down through generations as Nakkirar 
made it, but quotes profusely from iSangam works in their 
present form and refers to events that cannot by any means 
be placed earlier than the latter half of the seventh century 
A.D. Nothing can be made of this account.^ We have only 

^ The late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri’s little book on Tamil Literature 
(S. V. & Co., Madras, 1904) contains an acute but very elaborate, and* 
occasionally perverse criticism of the legends relating to the Sangam. 
Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai Tsummarilv dismisses this commentary as 
‘ apocryphal ’ by saying ‘ It is doubtful whether there existed any prose 
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to dismiss it with the remark that we have here the same 
■tendencies at work which made a number of Buddhas and 

Jinas out of one historic prototype and spread them over 

ages and aeons. Some of the names of the Pandyan kings 

and the poets mentioned in this account are found in 

epigraphs and other authentic records; such names are 

ICadungon, Ugrapperuvaludi and others; this only shows 
that some facts have got mixed up with many fictions in 

this story and no conclusions of value can be based on these 
references. But the existence of an association of poets, 
modelled on the Buddhist Sangha, for the promotion of 

Tamil literature can be easily understood if it is referred to 

an age when Buddhist influence was rather strong in South 
India. 

The iSangam works are generally understood to comprise 
the two long poems, the ^ilappadikaram and the Ma^imekalai^ 
•and the anthologies of occasional verses and short poems 
by different poets brought together in the well-known 
collections.^ Even a cursory study of the many short poems 
and others of moderate length like the Maduraikkdnji will 
show two or three things clearly. Firstly, we are dealing 
with a mass of literature that extends over three or four 
continuous generations or perhaps more. In the light of this 
internal evidence we may assign a length, of, say, 150 to 200 
years for the period represented in these works. Secondly, 
the political geography of the country includes besides the 
Uhree monarchies’ of the south, a number of minor princi¬ 
palities ruled over by petty warrior chieftains, vying with 
one another in the arts of war and peace. Thirdly, the 
references frequently made to ports, ships and merchandise 

literature at all in the days of Nakkirar’. Madras Christian College 
Magazine, vol. ix, p. 128. For quite another view of this commentary 
see Dr, S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings, pp. 250~-6. 

^ Perhaps it is worth stating that not much importance should be 
attached to the grouping of these anthologies into Ettuttokai and 
Badinenkilkanakku especially as the second of these groups seems to 
take in several late and unauthenticated works. See in this connection 
V. Venkayya on the Naladiyar and the Muttaryar in the A, S, 1905-6, 
p. 178 n. 
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including foreign imports and exports remind us strongly of 
the notices of South India by the classical geographers and 
historians of the early years of the Christian era. The 
common references to ports like Mu^iri, Koj:kai and Ton^i, 
to mention only a few, and articles like pepper, wine and 
silk cloth are too obvious to be missed. Lastly, the style 
and diction of these works undoubtedly bear close affinities 
to those of the ^ilappadikaram and the Maiiimekalai and are 
much nearer to these in point of time than to the hymns 
of the Tiruvd§agam or the Tevdram and the two sets of 
works cannot belong to the same age but must be assigned 
to different periods which may be separated by centuries. 
This consideration gains in strength from the state of religious 
life which is reflected in the ^ilappadikdram on the one hand 
and the devotional hymns on the other. We have only to 
recall the enumeration of the temples in Puhdr (canto 5), the 
Vettuvavari (canto 12) and the Aycciyar Kuravai (canto 17) 
in the ^ilappadikdram} and contrast these with the fervid 
devotion to ;Siva and to Vi§nu coupled >ith an equally 
fervid hatred of the heretic sects of Buddhism and Jainism 
that mark the sectarian hymns of the Tevaram and the 
Tiruvdymoli, and we at once realize that there is no difficulty 
involved in assuming an interval of some centuries between 
the two ages; on the other hand such an assumption seems 
to be forced on us by other considerations like the absence 
of any reference to the Pallavas in the ;5angam works. It 
will now be clear that there is a strong prima facie case 
for accepting the chronological indications of the Gajabahu 
synchronism and referring the l^angam works to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. And this arrangement could 
not be shaken except by arguments of equal cogency which 
do not conflict with the general probilites of South Indian 
history.^ 


1 The Manimekalai is strongly tinged with Buddhism but does not 
appear to contain anything conflicting with the indications given by the 
Slilappadikaram. This work has been studied in its historical setting in 
a recent monograph by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

2 I jiave made the discussion of this vexed question quite general and 
based it on broad considerations in order to avoid getting lost in minutiee# 
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We shall now briefly review some of the considerations 
which have been held to militate against this view. The late 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikkannu Piilai said in his Indian 
Ephemeris, vol. i, 'Portions of the Paripddal anthology which 
deal with developments of Saivism and Vais:^avism seem to 
be more recent than the first century A.D. if we are to 
follow Dr. Bhandarkar and other eminent authorities (p. 105). 
Again, Kanakasabhai’s work would have to be renamed 
' The Tamils 1200 Years Ago \ ' These somewhat overdrawn 
pictures of the state of civilization in South India 1800 years 
age will have to be revised in the light of our present day 
knowledge of epigraphy and chronology, and the scenes of 
the Madura l^angam will have to be transferred from the 
first century A.D. to the seventh and the early part of the 
eighth century A.D., the period which witnessed along with 
the decay of Buddhism, the rise of the Saivite and Vais^avite 
teachers, Tirugnanasambandar, iSankaracarya, Nammalvar, etc.^ 
Incidentally this rearrangement will explain the Tamil literary 
tradition which ascribes the Jivakacintdmaiii to the same age 
as other ^angam works (p. 469). Lastly, the Kan^iaki legend 

Those who wish to pursue the controversy in more detail must go to 
Dr. S K. Aiyangar, Beginnings, pp. 161’~240 and 287 ff. and his Ancient 
‘'India; K. G. Sankara, Q, J. M. S., vol. viii, pp. 34-60; K. G. Sesha 
Aiyar, same, vol. xvi, pp. 143ff. and on the other side L. D. Swamik¬ 
kannu Piilai, Indian Ephemeris, vol. i and Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient 
Dekhan, pp, 91 ff. and the references given by these writers. Pandit 
M, Raghava AiyangSr’s arguments for a fifth century are refuted in detail 
by Mr. K.. Srinivasa Piilai (see (offtrsir Qffn5ji@Ll(Bi«ajror of the Pandit and 
^en Tamih vol. xv, pp. 3-24). There is little to be said in favour of 
Mr. T. G*. Aravamuthan’s effort to explain one unknown by another in 
his Essay on ‘ The Kaveri, Maukharis and the ^angam Age It is perhaps 
not possible with our present knowledge to explain the references to the 
fights with the Aryans of the north of Karikala {^ila., canto. 5, 11, 89— 
110) and of ^enguttuva (cantos 26-8); Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (Augustan 
Age) supposes that the southern kings helped the Satavahana ruler 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in repulsing the Sakas—but this assumption does 
not rest on much solid evidence and does not explain all the references 
in the epics, it is also worth noting that the Perundevanar of the- 
^angam is an earlier poet different from the protege of Tells re jinda 
Nandipota. See Venkayya in A. i?. E., 1907, pp. 51-2 and NajifJpai ed.. 
Narayanaswami Aiyar, introduction, p. 54; contra K. V. S. Aiyar, op^ 
cit., pp. 94-5; and Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p 80. 

P-3 
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may be as old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon, but not older than 
the seventh or sixth century in South India. The contem¬ 
poraneity of the kings mentioned in the &ilappadikaram is 
very doubtful’as the figures of KarikSla and Ne^unjeliyan 
are shadowy whereas Senguttuvan is the one bold figure. 
‘ The fiction of writing a romantic poem under the pen-name 
IJango-Adikal was cleverly conceived ’ (459-60, n.). 


That we read the history of religious faith in South 
India differently from Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai has been 
already indicated. It is not possible to see how that dis¬ 
tinguished chronologist claims the support of ‘ Dr. Bhandarkar 
and other eminent authorities’ jor his view of Saivism and 
Vai§tiavism in the Paripddal as on the one hand he has not 
given any indications that would enable us to test the state¬ 
ment, and on the other. Dr. Bhandarkar’s work is full of 
the sense of the difiBculties of marking exact chronological 
limits in the history of religions in India and leaves many 
points studiedly vague. At any rate the present writer is 
constrained to confess his inability to see Mr. Pilla’s mean¬ 
ing and rest content with the remark that arguments which 
resolve themselves into differences of opinion cannot, with 
profit, be pursued far. He may however quote Bhandarkar 
and say ‘there is nothing to show that Vai§n,avism had not 
penetrated to the Tamil country earlier i.e., about the first 
century’ (p. 50). There is indeed a tradition which ascribes 
the Jivakacintamarii to a Sangam but this very tradition 
seems to distinguish this Sangam from the earlies one and 
refer it to Poyyamoli Pulavar.^ That in a work of his 
brother we see more of ^enguttuvan than of the two other 
monarchs who were his contemporaries in the T amil land is 
only to be expected and does not need any special expla¬ 
nation ; much less does it warrant the theory that IJango- 
Adigal is a fictitious pen-name. Lastly, when Mr. P i l la i 
concedes that the Ka^paki legend may be as old as Gaja- 
■bahu I in Ceylon he virtually gives away his case; for the 


* See M. Raghava Aiyangar, on ‘ Poyyatnolippulavar ’ in ien Tamil, 
vol. v, pp. 512-13. 
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^Ka^^aki legend’ was distinctly of South Indian, not of 
Ceylonese, origin. 

It now remains to be seen if our present-day knowledge of 
chronology and epigraphy throws any new light on the age 
of the ^angam; or even if it renders the early centuries of 
the Christian era an improbable period for it. The astrono¬ 
mical data in the text of the ^ilappadikaram have been held 
insufficient by many scholars for the purpose of calculating 
correctly the date of the events mentioned therein, and Mr. 
Swamikkannu Pillai’s efforts to eke out the text by doubtful 
particulars from the commentary cannot be held to be satis¬ 
factory/ and his result has not been generally accepted. 
And there is no reason to think that the mention of a week 
day in a work must mean that it is latter than A. D. 400 
as has been maintained by those who advocate a late date 
for the ^ilappadikaram and quote Fleet in their support. 
This has been made sufficiently clear by other writers who 
suggest a Chaldean origin for the Indian system. A recent 
writer has remarked^ that ‘the Hindu names (of week days) 
are the exact equivalents of the Roman names which came 
into use in the West about the beginning of the Christian 
era’ and we know that there was active intercourse between 
the Early Empire and South India at the time. 

We now come to the epigraphical evidence on the matter. 
The facts are— 

(1) The Velvikkudi grant mentions Palyaga Mudukudumi 
Peruvaludi as the original donor of Velvikkudi; 

(2) This gift was enjoyed by the donee and his descen¬ 
dants for long {mdu bhukti) before the Kajabhra interregnum 
at the end of which came the Pandya restoration under 
Kadungon; 

^ See in this particular the appendix to ch. vii in Dr. S, Ki. AiyangarV 
Beginnings. 

2 G. R. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoir No. 18 of Arch. Department), 
p. 36. 
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(3) Kadungon’s grandson is called Silai-ttadakkai Kkolai- 
kkalirru Ceiiyan Vanavan ^engOr-Cendan; 

(4) The larger ^innamanur plates begin the genealogy 
with Arikesari Paranku^a, evidently the king mentioned next to 
^endart in the Velvikkudi grant, and refer to the battle of 
Talaiyalanganam, the translation of the Bharatam and the 
establishment of the i^angam as among the achievements of the 
early Pandyas whose names are not given. 

In some discussions the following assumptions have been 
quietly made, though there is nothing in the epigraphs them¬ 
selves to support any of them* and some of them are even 
opposed to indications in the records— {a) Mudukudumi ruled 
immediately before the Kalabhra interregnum; (A) the name of 
Kadungan’s grandson is fiJeJiyan; (c) this iSeJiyan must be the 
same as the famous TalaiySlangnattu Nedunjejiyan of ;3angam 
fame especially because the ^innamanur plates which begin the 
genealogy immediately after this Ceiiyan refer to Talaiya¬ 
langanam as among the past glories of the Pandyas. But Mudu¬ 
kudumi could not have reigned immediately before the Kaja- 
bhra occupation, for if he did so, a man speaking centuries 
afterwards could not say that his gift was enjoyed for long 
before the foreign inroad. And the name of Kadungon’s 
grandson is not ;^eiiyan, which is only a common name for 
the Pandyas, and occurs here in the midst of an ornate 
introduction to the king’s real name, ^Sndan which seems to 
be confirmed by the genealogy of the smaller Sinnamanur 
plates which begins with Jayantavarman. Moreover it must 
be explained why, if this ^ejiyan Ssndan as he is called by 
the epigraphists was the victor of Talaiyalanganam, a battle 
so famous in literature as to lend a prefix to the name of 
its hero, that historic fight is not mentioned in the Velvik- 

• See T. A. Gopinath Rao in ^en Tamil , vol. vi, pp. 440 ff. and K.V.S. 
Aiyar in Ancient Dekhan, p. Ill and the/.A,, vol. xl, pp. 224fF. Unless I 
am much mistaken, Mr, Aiyar begs the question at p. 226, para 2 of/A., 
vol. xl, and simply assumes what he has really got to prove, viz, that the 
victor of Nelveli was son of the victor of Talaiyalanganam. See also 
Krishna Sastri in E. /., vol xvii, p. 297, contra Venkayya in The Tamilian 
Antiquary, No. 3, pp. vi and vii. 
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ku^i grant which gives a long account of the achievements 
of the kings it names. It thus seems clear that the mention 
of Mudukudumi and Talaiyalanganam in these epigraphs 
confirms in some measure the particulars we gather from 
;^angam literature, and that it throws no new light on the 
age of the jSangam. If anything, the reference to the long 
interval between Mudukudumi and the Kalabhra occupation, 
and the reckoning of the iSangam and the translation of the 
Bharatam together with Talaiyalanganam among the legendary 
achievements which constituted the heirloom of the family, 
may lead an unbiassed student to the conclusion that these 
belong to an age altogether removed in the past from the 
kings whose history is recorded in these epigraphs. 

We are therefore bound to assume/ until much stronger 
proof to the contrary is forthcoming than has been put 
forward so far, that the l^angam age lies in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and we shall do so in the 
following chapter which attempts a reconstruction of the age 
in so far as it relates to the Pandyan kingdom. 


^ This conclusion has been accepted by distinguished writers like 
V. A. Smith, Early History^ pp. 471-2 and n. 4 at p. 457; and Sir Charles 
Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ voL il, p. 214 : ‘ Most Tamil scholars are 
agreed in referring the oldest Tamil literature to the first three centuries 
of our era and I see nothing improbable in this*. Hultzsch’s objections 
to this date S.LLy vol. ii, p. 378, are too general and impressionistic 
to need separate discussion. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PAxNfDYAN KINGDOM IN THE ^ANGAM AGE 


The normal extent of the Pandyan kingdom in the ;^angara 
Age corresponded to the modern districts of Tinnevelly^ 
Ramnad and Madura, with the southern VelJar for its northern 
boundary. About twenty names of Pandyan kings and princes 
can be gathered from the Sangam works, but it is at present 
almost impossible ; to determine their order. Some attempts 
have been made to work out a continuous political history for 
this period, the most considerable of them being that of Mr* 
Kanakasabhai. But there is no doubt that an account like 
that goes far beyond what the evidence can sustain. We must 
rest content with gathering the chief facts known about the* 
more important kings and simply narrating them as interesting 
but isolated events whose exact inter-relation cannot yet be 
determined. It has been indicated already that none of the 
kings of the Sangam, except one who is mentioned in the 
Velvikkudi grant as having ruled long before the Kajabhra 
interregnum, can be identified in the copper plates of the 
Pandyas of the First Empire. Nor can the attempt to deter¬ 
mine the date of Nakkirar (a younger contemporary of the 
Pandyan hero of Talaiyalanganam), by counting ten generations 
backward from the date of the king celebrated in the illustra¬ 
tive stanzas of the Iraiyanamhapporulurai be considered 
satisfactory/ 

The Maduraikkanji refers to two kings as the prede¬ 
cessors of the Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam viz., a 
Nediyon (I. 61) identified with Vadimbalamba Ninravan by 
the famous annotator Naccinarkkiniyar and a Palsalai 
Mudukudumi (1. 759) no doubt the same as the first king 


* See I. A., xxxvii, pp. 193-8; also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings, 
ch. vi. He distinguishes two layers in the commentary in its modem 
form. The reference to pp. 125 and 191 of Mr. C. W. Damodaram PilJai’s 
edition by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (at p. 253) is not easy to follow. 
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of the Ve\vikkudi grant. It is not possible to decide the 
distance in time between, these two kings or between these 
and the Nedunjejiyan of the ^ilppadikaram known as Ari- 
yappa^aikadanda on the one hand and the other Nedunje^iyan 
who is the hero of the Talaiyslanganam fight and of the 
Maduraikkanji, as perhaps also of the Nedunalvadai. We pro¬ 
ceed to note the outstanding facts about each of these kings 
recorded in the literature of the age. 

The king referred to as Nediyon or Vadimbalamba 
Ninjavan is an almost mythical figure whose achievements find 
a place in the ‘ Sacred Sports ’ of Madura.' and also 
among the traditional achievements of the Pandyan kings 
mentioned in general terms in the Velvikkudi and Sinnamanur 
plates. Mudukudumi Peruvaiudi is a more tangible figure 
who is praised by three poets in five short poems.^ One of 
them (Puram 12) refers to his foreign conquests as the basis 
of his liberality, and another by the same poet {Puram 15) 
contains a shocking description of the way he treated con¬ 
quered territory ploughing it with white-mouthed asses and 
refers to the many big sacrifices he performed in his day^ 
Another poem {Puram 6) contains a blessing coupled with 
extravagant hero-worship which claims all India as the 
territory ruled by this king. The king who ruled in Madura 
at the time of the story of the ^ilappadikaram was a 
Nedunjejiyan distinguished by the epithet Ariyappadaikadanda® 
for reasons that cannot now be traced. He is said to have 
died of a broken heart when the innocence of Kovalan was 
proved to him by Kanttaki beyond all possibility of doubt. 
There is a short poem {Puram 183) ascribed to him which 
puts learning above birth and caste. His viceroy at Korkai 
and perhaps his son and successor was another ;3eiiyan, 
■called Vejji VSrceliyan or Ilanjeliyan, who wreaked terrible 
vengeance on the goldsmiths by sacrificing a thousand of 
them in one day to appease the great goddess who had been 

1 See Nambi’s Tiruvilaiyadal, No. 21. 

^ Netlimalyar, Pufam 9, 12, 15; Ne^uinpaUiyattanSr, Pufam 64 an^ 
Xsrikildr PuT.om 6. 

® See end of Maduraikksp^am, Kafturai, 11. 14-18. 
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Kan^iaki/ This occurrence which seems to be historical in 
substance must be ascribed to about the time of Gajabahu 
I of Ceylon, somewhere in the second century a.d. It seems 
probable that the only other figure that stands out boldly 
from the rest, the victor of Talaiyalanganam,^ was later than 
the rulers mentioned in the S ilappadikaram. He came to the 
throne as a youth and early in his reign proved more than 
equal to a hostile combination of his two neighbouring 
monarchs aided by five minor chiefs. The decisive engage¬ 
ment took place at Talaiyalanganam which has been, with 
great plausibility, identified with a village of almost the same 
name, Talai-Alam-Kadu, eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur, 
in the Tanjore District.® There exists a simple poem of great 
force and beauty {Puram 72) in which the young king 
swears an oath of heroism and victory in the ensuing fight 
which he appears to have amply fulfilled. It seems that his 
enemies took the oJffensive, greatly underrating the strength of 
the youthful ruler and hoping for an easy partition of his 
territory among themselves.'* Nedunjelijan had to begin his 
fights almost at the gates of Madura {Aham 116) and pursue 
bis foes up to the scene of the decisive engagement in the 
Tanjore District. It must have been in this campaign that 
Mandaram Cheral Irumporai, the son of the Chera King of 
the Elephant-look must have been captured alive, as is seen 

^ Sfilappadikaram, canto 27, 11. 127 if. 

2 There are numerous references to this king and it will be well to 
bring them together here. Kalladanar in Puiam 23, 25, 371 ; J^aikkunrUr 
Kiiar in same Nos. 76 to 79 all referring to the great victory of the reign 
and No. 76 giving also the alternative name of the king Pa^umput- 
pandiyan; Kudapulaviyanar in Putam 18 and 19; Para^iar in Aham 116, 
162 and Kuiuntogai 393 ; Nakkirar in Aham 36, 253 and 266; also 
358 and perhaps Nedunalvadai in thQ Pattuppdttu', Maduraik- 
ka^iakkayanar in Aham 338 ; Mangudi Kijar, Pu^am 24, 26, 372 and above 
all the Maduraikkanji of Mangu^i Marudan; Puiam 72 is ascribed to the 
king himself and an excellent piece. Naninai 387 and Aham 175 may 
or may not be contemporary references. 

® P. Sundaram Pillai, Madras Christian College Magazine^ vol. ix, 
p. 117, 

^ Puiam 78, 11. 5-6—♦ GlufflujibiuirSii), roibLflp QurrcrSfBgyiflgbrrtUfiir,. 

Offiircirartf iLjib QurflG^sur *. 
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from Puram 17, in literal fulfilment of Nedunjejiyan’s vow 
referred to above {Puram 72). After thus surmounting his 
initial difficulties in the defensive war that was forced on 
him by his jealous and aggressive neighbours, Nedunjeiiyan 
appears to have taken the offensive in his turn and won 
substantial successes against his foes. Two separate cam¬ 
paigns seem to be mentioned, one against the Kongu chief, 
an Adigan, the chief event of the war being an engagement 
in a place somewhere near Uiaiyur;' and another against 
the Nidur chieftain Evvi which resulted in the annexation 
to the Pandyan kingdom of the Milalaikkuijam, and the 
Muttujjujram, apparently territories in the modern district of 
Taniore.® That this king wrs a follower of Brahminical 
Hinduism is clear from the reference to a vedic sacrifice 
performed by him with the assistance of Brahmins learned in 
the Vedas. Himself evidently a poet of no small merit, this 
king appears to have been also a great patron of the poets 
and is celebrated in the songs of many of them including 
Mangudi Marudan, Nakkirar and his father, Parapar and 
Kalladanar. 

The other Pandyas of this period may now be more 
briefly noticed. Some of them may have been only members 
of the royal family who never ruled as kings—for example, 
IJamperuvaludi who died in the sea, the author of Paripadal 
No. 15, Puram 182 and Narj.iiiai 55 and 56; Nambi Nedun- 
jeliyan (Puram 239); Pandyan Nalvaludi, the author of 
Paripadal 12; Cittiramadattu Tunjiya Nanmajan (Puram 59) 


1 The place is referred to as ' ' 

(Kujiuntogai 393), Pandit R, Raghava Aiyangar calls it the battle of 
€ijrr«Da5iJU|Dmj8ao, Ahananujiu, Introd., p, 49. See also Aham 253. 

2 Putam 24, Aham 266. Perhaps Muttunukkuiram was taken not from 

Evvi but some one tht^Putam 24, 11. 20-'23. It should be noted how¬ 
ever that Evvi is called in this poem and that Muttujru is said 

to have belonged to Q^n’ 60 T(ip^n‘(S 6 ii 6 rflir. Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar’s guesses 
about Yuan Chwang’s MaJakuta being the same as Milalaikkuj^jiam 
{Ancient Dekhan, pp. 115-22) are not warranted by literary and epigraphic 
evidence. And at page 120 he surely gives a wrong lead when he says 
^this division covered a large area surrounding Madura'* 
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and others/ Pandyan Arivu^ai Nambi, suitably to his name, 
figures as the author of several wise little poems® and is 
the object of a beautiful address by the poet Pi^irandaiyar 
{Puram 184) on the economy of moderation in taxation. 
Another king who is glorified by renowned poets like 
Nakkxrar (Puram 55-57) earned for himself the unenviable 
distinction of being pilloried in song by two poets {Puram 
196, 198) for his illiberality and his name was Ilavandikaip- 
palUttunjiya Nanmaran. We do not know how the censure 
was provoked and how far it was justified. Famous as the 
contemporary of the author of the Tirukkural^ Ugrapperu- 
valudi proved the strength of his arm by subduing the chieftain 
of Kanapper (Kalaiyarkoil) who had entrenched himself behind 
a strong fortress in the place.® He was a poet himself and 
is said in tradition to have caused the anthology of the 
Ahanantiru to be made. This king has been sometimes 
indentified, not on quite convincing grounds, with the Ne<Jun“ 
jeliyan who expiated on his throne the murder of Kovalan.'^ 
The last king we shall notice in this necessarily disconnected 
sketch will be Bhiitappandiyan who took Ollaiyur and whose 
queen is well known by her song on the occasion of her 

1 For the sake of completeness, those omitted in the text may be 
noted down here. 

(1) An^armakan Kuruvajudi, author of Kuf^untogai 345 and Aham 

150 and 228. 

(2) Pandyan Pannsdutandsn Kuf^untogai 270. 

(3) „ Malaimajan „ 245. 

(4) „ Mudattirumsran NafjJnai 105 (refers to Kujtuvan) and 

228. 

(5) „ Majan Vajudi; author of NarjJnai 97 and 301. 

(6) „ Veljiyambalattu Tunjiya Peruvajudi, Puiam 58. 

(7) Karungaiolvatperum Peyar Vajudi, Fuiam 3. 

(8) Pandyan Kiran Sattan, Puiam 178. 

(9) Kudakarattu Tunjiya Majan Valudi, Fuiam 51 and 52. 

^ Kuiun 230, Naninai 15, Puiam 188, Aham 28, 

^ Fuiam 21, 367 and the pieces by the king himself viz., Aham 26, 
Naiiinai 98 and Tiruyalluvamalai 4. 

-‘Or. S. K, Aiyangfir, The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature in 
Aneiefit Mia^ 355-^6* 
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sail} We know little about this king except from his own 
compositions (Puram 71, 246, 247 and Aham 25) and these 
present him as a loving husband who was lucky in the 
company of his cultured wife and dreaded separation from 
her, and a prince who valued his friends more than is the 
rule with princes* 

The period of these numerous kings" with their * clumsy 
names and titles as Smith found it, is well portrayed in 
the literature of the age. A careful study of this literature 
does not however support the view that ‘the Tamils had 
developed an advanced civilization of their own, wholly inde^ 
pendent of Northern India Already the three northern 
religions of Brahminism, Buddhism and ! Jainisna have made 
their influence felt, and the general conditions of cultured 
life appear perceptibly Aryanized. Brahmins like Buddhist 
and Jaina ascetics have come to occupy a distinct place in 
the social and religious life of the country and the pre- 
Aryan elements forced into the background,® We have already 
noticed the early performance of vedic sacrifices by Pandyan 
kings. On the other hand it is possible that un-Aryan cults 
attained in Dravidian lands fuller and more independent 
development or survived in greater force than in the other 
parts of India more thoroughly colonized by the Aryans. 
And the line of this development can only be guessed by 
its survival in some parts, if not the whole, of what is 
known as Porulilakkanam, and in references like the Velan 


^ Paiam 246; see also Puiam 247, referring to same. Pandit 
R, Raghava Aiyangar, en Tamil, vol. ii, p. 304 points out that BhiSta 
Pandyan may be taken to be later than Nedunjeiiyan of Talaiyalanganam 
as he refers to Titiyan who was beaten in that famous battle. 

2 V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 457. Italics ours. His references to 
M. Srinivasa Aiyangar and even Kanakasabhai do not seem to support 
him to the whole length he lets himself go. 

8 Kanakasabhai (p. 56 of his Tamils) seems to have exaggerated the 
exclusiveness and the fewness of the Brahmins in South India in those 
days. Exact comparisons being impossible, only general impressions can 
be recorded and I am unable to see that the Brahmins were-less numer¬ 
ous then (proportionately to the population) or more exclusive than in 
recent times. 
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A^al in the Tirumuruka rruppadai of Nakkirar and the worship 
of the Vettuvar described so graphically in canto 12 of the 
Sfilappadikaram, It is remarkable how even in these references 
to manifestly pre-Aryan deities we are able to trace their 
progress towards securing good places for themselves in the 
pantheon of Hinduism. Thus in the Vettuva-varl we see 

Kojravai described as consort of ;Siva and the incarnation 

of Laksmi. And Murugan the son of Ko^ravai, is des¬ 
cribed as the son of six mothers, the captain of the forces 

of the gods, and the wealth of the Brahmins.^ Again a 

poem (No. 55) in the Purananuru contains a beautiful 
reference to the story of the burning of the Tripura by ^iva 
and to the shrine of Subrahmanya in ;SendiI (Tiruccendur) 
and the Aycciyarkuravai in the ^ilappadikaram contains songs 
which embody the whole cycles of Rama and Krs^ia legends 
in terms which leave no room for doubt about the general 
prevalence of the mythology of Brahminical Hinduism dn the 
Tamil land in those days. It has been suggested that stories 
like those of Kawappar, Chandesvarar and KaraikkSl Animai 
may be considered to contain traces of pre-Aryan religious 
customs. It may be so. And the ^ilappadikaram and the 
Matiimekalai prove unmistakably the prevalence of Jainism 
and Buddhism side by side with the other cults and this 
indication receives confirmation, as has already been pointed 
out, from the early monuments of the Tamil land. 

The form of government was, of course, monarchy. It 
is not possible to understand the exact import of the ‘five 
great Kulus ' and ‘ eight great Ayams' which are often referred 
to as part of the king’s paraphernalia on ceremonial occasions." 
These institutions seem to have been common to the three 
monarchies of the Tamil land and commentators differ as to 
their significance. The older annotation makes the five Kuliis 
consist of the people {iLn&mrm), priests (ufTfTuufrir), physicians 
astrologers (f£lLS}^SM) and ministers (^6^iL6F&if) 


^ See TimmurukatiuppadaU H. 256-65; and Kun^a Kuravai in canto 
24 of the ^ilappadikaram. 

2 See Index g 3 U)Qucr 5 m@(i^ and 6T6ror(oU(ririuii in Pandit Swaminatha 
Aiyar’s editions of the ^ilappadikaram and the Mai^iimekalai, 
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while a latter gloss adds commanders messengers and spies 
to the ministers and priests (LjGijrfri^^ir) to make the five groups. 
Likewise there are two explanations given of the ‘eight 
Ayams ’; the earlier one makes them groups of attendants 
on the king’s person like perfumers, dressing boys, etc.; a 
later account names more important groups of persons among 
whom are included the people of the capital city (mamnrrm^fr) 
and the leaders of the elephant corps and of the cavalry. 
One should like to know more about these apparently 
ceremonial groups of attendants, oJBScials and non-officials, 
before one accepts Mr. Kanakasabhai’s statement that ‘ the 
council of representatives safeguarded the rights and privileges 
of the people’.^ It is well known that the ideals of monarchy 
laid down in the Kuj^al are of a very high order, and these 
seem to have been constantly pressed on the monarch’s 
attention by the numerous poets of the land in the age we 
are dealing with. Thus one poet {Puram 184) vividly contrasts 
the effects of moderate taxes which replenish the royal 
treasury periodically and make the king popular with those 
of oppressive exactions which impoverish the country and 
render the king unpopular; and illustrates his meaning by 
the difference in the cost of feeding an elephant from a 
barn and of letting him roam freely over fields ripe for the 
harvest. Another {Puram 55) stresses the need for impartiality 
in the king’s justice, and valour, grace and liberality in his 
conduct in terms that deserve to be quoted in the original. 

^noQfbf& ojrrSdr Q<%frjr)/r) 

QmrrGvGdBfTL^nr 

LS)/pQ{r{3OT(^ QtXfnsvsvnr^ 

(^nru^p QoJih^/D eufrstronnDLDU^rb 

OTGOTcOT &rruj^ih 

crmuj ujfrdi . 

(5irrr(^UJ 


^ See his Tamils^ p- 109. 
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It is more interesting to notice the reference in the 
^ilappadikaram (canto 17, 1. 7) to the supply of ghl to the 
king’s household in Madura in terms which remind us of 
Megasthenes’ statement that one village should each day 
bring to the treasury the royal tribute, which was apparently 
a tribute in kind, consisting of provisions for the daily 
consumption of the royal household. 

Social life especially in cities like Madura had attained 
a high degree of refinement as could be seen from the 
literature of the age. It may be noted in passing that this 
literature was not always the work of poets who pursued 
poetry for its own sake. Minstrelsy was a profession, and 
the roving bards of the time were often not easy to satisfy, 
and sometimes exceedingly sensitive. We have already noted 
instances of princes penalized by the scarcely veiled impre¬ 
cations of poets who felt they had not been hospitably 
treated. A song in the PuranSnuru contains a rather humble 
description of these organized bands of mendicants—some of 
them poets of real merit, some of them musicians with all 
kinds of quaint instruments, who moved about, with bands 
of female singers and dancers, from one little fortress to 
another, where their advent formed one of the few distractions 
of life for the chieftain, alternating with his hunting ex¬ 
peditions and warlike raids. ‘ These chieftains were not always 
models of courtesy or liberality, and some of them must have 
deserved the censures they provoked. 

The Maduraikkanji which is a long poem of nearly 800 
lines contain many little pen-pictures of great interest to the 
student of the social life of the age. We cannot do more 
than draw attention to a few of these here. The descrip¬ 
tions of fights and fortifications (e.g. 11. 64-7) show evidence 
of a fairly advanced stage in the art of warfare. It is 
interesting that the Parathavar are mentioned as specially 
noted for their heroism in war (11. 139-144) and they perhaps 
supplied good recruits to Nedunjejiyan’s forces. The account 
given of the port of i^aliyur (in 11. 75-88) and its comraer- 

1 PuT.am 47 and selections from G. U. Pope in Tam. Ant. i, 6, p. 68. 
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cial activity strongly reminds ns of similar accounts in the 
Periplus and of the mention of Yavana guards in the fortress 
of Madura in the ^ilappadikarSm and the frequent references 
to the use of imported foreign wines by kings and chieftains.* 
Kojkai is referred to as the centre of pearl fishing (11. 131-8). 
The long description of Madura with her ditch, walls and 
gateways, her crowded bazaars more than usually busy on 
a festival day, her temples and her debating halls defies 
reproduction and is best enjoyed in the original. Courtesans 
played an important part in social life and were then, as 
in later days, the custodians of the arts of music and dancing 
(11. 570-83). But family life is also depicted at its best m a 
tender sketch of the daily routine of matronly duties which 
shows few traits that cannot be recognized in family life at 
the present day. And the contrast between the gay and 
voluptuous courtesan and the faithful and loving wife cannot 
be better drawn than .in the portraiture of Madhavi and 
Kawaki in the iilappadikaram. Some women were also known 
as poets while others followed a life of religious seclusion. 
Brahmins chanted the Vedas early in the morning and the 
musicians practised on their favourite instruments much as 
they do now. 

There is no doubt that many of these pictures are 
drawn by the poets of the age in obedience to literary 
convention; but such convention must have been reared on 
a fairly solid foundation in the facts of coirtemporary life- 
In this brief sketch, our attention has been given mainly to 
a part of this literature that can be definitely referred to 
the Pandya country. But the unity of Tamil life in the three 
kingdoms and the many principalities can only be realized 
by a more extensive study which cannot be undertaken 
here.® 


1 Yavanas in gilappadikaram, xiv. 11. 66-7 with which cf. MullaippSttu, 
11. 59-66; for foreign wines see Pur am 56, 11. 18-21. 

2 Still the best skelch is that of Kanakasabhai, The Tamils, ch. ix, 
but it is high time that another account which will keep more in touch 
with the sources of our information is attempted. There is scope for 
ft good monograph on the subject. 
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There appears to be no means at present of fixing the 
chronology of the Sangam age more exactly than we have 
sought to do so far. We are in the dark as to when and 
how the period came to a close. The data that have been 
gathered together from the i^angam literature may, one may 
venture to suggest, carry us to about the middle of the 
third century A.D. or perhaps a little later. When next the 
curtain rises, it is on a scene that belongs to the middle 
or even the end of the sixth century A.D. We thus seem 
to have in between these two periods'; a veritable dark age 
of about three centuries of which we know nothing at present. 
Even the contemporary Pallava history of the age, into which 
we get some glimpses from various sources, seems to throw 
little light on the history of the extreme south. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TRANSITION TO THE FIRST EMPIRE 
THE KALABHRAS 

We have no information as to the exact steps by which the 
transition was brought about from the conditions rejflected in 
the ;3angam literature to those of the Age of the First Empire, 
as we propose to call it,—an age comprising roughly three 
centuries from, say, the beginning of the seventh century to 
the beginning of the tenth. And the great danger at this 
point of the story is the temptation to make hasty recons¬ 
tructions by piecing together fragments from literature and 
epigraphy which at the first blush seem to have a connection 
with one another, but on closer scrutiny fail to support the 
superstructure they have been made to bear. Great impedi¬ 
ments to a proper understanding of the records result some¬ 
times from chance suggestions thrown out by authoritative 
scholars which are often repeated by their followers without 
the reservations with which they were originally given and 
occasionally even palpable errors are handed down as gospel.^ 

1 The brilliant epigraphist, Mr. Venkayya, did much good work on 
the Pandyas. He always stated his results with caution. When he wrote, 
some mistakes were unavoidable in the study and interpretation of old 
records which he handled for the first time. But his successors make a 
mistake when they fail to test his results independently for themselves 
before accepting them as established facts. But (1) Mr. Venkayya must 
in some measure be held responsible for starting the habit of confusing 
different kings with similar names. Thus he said, ‘ The names Nedumaran, 
Nedunjeliyan and Nedunjadayan are quite similar, and one is almost 
tempted to think that they must have denoted the same individual’, 
and though he took care to add ‘ Beyond this similarity of the mere 
names we possess no materials for their identification ’ {LA. vol. xxii, 
p. 65), some of his successors h«ve not exercised the same caution—e.g. 
the so-called ^etiyan of the Velvikkudi grant has been identified with 
Nedunjejiyan by Mr. K. V, S. Aiyar (see chap. iii. above). (2) Mr. 
Venkayya also misread some of the names of the kings. He called 
Kadungon’s grandson ^epyan ^endan (A.R.E., 1907-08, p. 51) in sum¬ 
marizing the Tamil portion of the Vejvikkudi grant. Again in the same 
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In the present account no attempt will be made to carry the 
story beyond what is exactly warranted by the state of our 
sources and the distinction will be carefully maintained bet¬ 
ween facts as such and subjective impressions* If in conse¬ 
quence we get an account which is discontinuous, that is 
unfortunately a result which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be helped. 

The chief records which furnish data on the genealogy 
and chronology of the Pandyas of the First Empire are— 

1. The Velvikkudi grant of Parantaka Nedunjadayan, 

2. The Smaller i^innamanQr plates. 

3. The Larger ^innamanfir plates of Rajasimha. 

4. The Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman. 

5. The two related Anamalai stone inscriptions of Maran- 
Jadayan (453 of 1906) and Parantaka (454 of 1906), the latter dated 
in the Kaliyuga era and yielding a.d. 770. 

6 . The Aivarmalai Inscription of Varagu^ia dated in ^aka 792, 
i,e. 870 A.D. corresponding to the eighth regnal year of the King. 


summary, he called the father of Parantaka by the name Termsran; 
it is strange that Mr. Krishna Sastri should have followed this reading 
of the king’s name and prepetuated the mistake in his edition of the 
grant in E,L, vol. xvii. The king’s name is only Maran; ter should be 
read along with the preceding man as a compound adjective to the 
king’s name. (See K. G. Sankara, I.A,i vol. ii, p. 214). By a similar 
mistake he recognized a TSr Varodayan besides Varodayan in the 
liaiyanar Ahappoml stanzas and identified the hero celebrated in those 
verses with his Termajan (A.R E, 1907-8, p. 57). In this, however, 
Mr, Krishna Sastri takes care not to follow him (£'./., vol. xvii, 
p. 297). (3) Lastly he committed a somewhat serious error in the 

collation of the data from the larger ^innamanur and the Valvikkudi 
grants and working up the genealogy of the Pandyas mentioned in these 
grants (A.RE., 1907-8, pp. 54-55). This has been set right in a large 
measure by Mr. Krishna Sastri giving up the consideration which was 
the most vital in Venkayya’s account of the matter, viz., ‘that the 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant cannot be identical with his 
namesake of the Madras Museum plates, but that the former must be 
earlier than the latter’ (see also T. A. Gopinatha Rao in ^en Tamil, 
yol. vi, pp. 437-39). Gopinatha Rao’s genealogy at p. 154 of Travi, 
•Arch, SerieSi, vol. i, is inaccurate and insufiiciently documented. 
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The first thing to do with these records is to settle the 
genealogy of the dynasty with the aid of the copper plate 
grants which give particulars enabling us to do this and to assign 
these grants themselves to the respective Icings to whose reigns 
they belong. It has been generally accepted that the Sanskrit 
portion of the Velvikkudi grant mentions only the last four 
names in the list contained in the Tamil portion which 
extends over seven generations and the last king Paraiitaka 
alias Jatila of the Sanskrit part is identified with Nedun- 
jadayan the last king of the Tamil part and corresponding 
identifications made in regard to the three preceding genera¬ 
tions. It has also been generally accepted that this Parantaka 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant is the same as Jatila, 
the second king of the Sanskrit portion of the larger Sinna- 
manur plates—whose name has been unaccountably passed 
over in their Tamil part. But this arrangement leads to a 
duplication of kings with the same name for which there 
seems to be no warrant or explanation. On The other hand, 
if we identify Parantaka Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant 
with Varagin:ia Maharaja of the larger Sinnamanur plates, 
this difficulty is avoided. And we have ample support for 
this course. Parantaka is coupled with Nedunjadayan by the 
Velvikkudi grant and with Maranjadayan i.e. J^adayan the 
son of Mar an by the Anamalai records; and the Trichinopoly 
inscriptions (413 and 414 of 1904) of the reign of Maran¬ 
jadayan call the king Pandyadhiraja Varaguna.^ By this 
identification of Parantaka Nedunjaf^ayan with Varagu^ia, not 
only is the perplexing duplication of Rajasimha avoided, but 
Varagunavarman and Parantaka Viranaraya^a become the 
grandsons of Parantaka alias Varagu^a Maharaja which seems 
quite natural. It also seems to me-—this is only a personal impres¬ 
sion—that the campaigns indirectly referred to in the Ambasamu- 
dram inscription of Varaguna Maharaja^ are best ascribed to 

^ There can be no doubt that the ajnapti of the Velvikkudi grant is the 
same as the excavator of the Anamalai temple and that consequently 
these two records belong to the same king. Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to ascribe the Trichinopoly records to Varagunavarman, the elder son 
of Srimara Srivallabha, but he stated no reasons for his view which he 
said was only provisional. (T. R. 1907, p. 53, para 21.) 

2 Edited by Venkayya, E L, vol, ix, pp. 84 ffi 
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Paraiitaka Nedunja^ayan of the Velvikkudi grant, who according 
to that grant fought and won battles on the banks of the 
Kaveri early in his reign. One apparent objection to this 
course is found in the chronological indications given by our 
records and this has been held^ to be fatal to the arrange¬ 
ment of the genealogy of the Pandyas suggested here; but 
we shall see presently that the difficulty, if there is one, is 
not insuperable. It may be well at this stage to give the 
genealogy of the kings as fixed by the identification proposed 
hitherto. 

Madras Museum Velvikkudi Smaller Larger 

plates grant ^innamamr ^innamanur 

plates plates 

(1) Kadungon 

A.D. c, 500-620 

(2) Maravarman 
Avanisulamani 

A.D. c. 620-645 

(3) ^endan 1. Jayantavarman 

A.D. c. 645-670 I 


(4) Arikesari 2. Arikesari 1. Arikesari 

Maravarman M§ravannan Parankushi 

A.D. c. 670-710 I 

(5) Koccadayan .2. Jatila 

A.D.^c. 710-740 I 

1. Maravarman (6) Maravarman ..3. Rajasimha 

PalJavabhanjana Rajasimha I I 

I A.D. c. 740-765 


2. Jatilavarman (7) Jatila Parantaka ...4. Varagupa 

Ne^unjadayan Nedunjadayan Maharaja 

A.D. c. 765-815 I 

(8) 5. ^ri Mara 
^ri Vallabha 
A D. c. 815-62 


(9) 6. Varaguna (10) 7. Parantaka 
Varman Viranarayana 

A.D. c. 862-880 A.D. c. 880-900 

(11) 8. Maravarman 
Rajasimha 11, 

A D. c. 900-920 


^ See Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp. 103-4. 
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Before taking up the chronology of the period for dis¬ 
cussion, something must be said about the smaller ^inna- 
manur and the Madras Museum plates. These two sets are 
engraved by apparently the same scribe and this justifies the 
assumption that the records, must be assigned to the same 
reign, especially as the writing in the smaller iSinnamanur 
inscription is held to resemble that of the Madras Museum 
plates of Jatilavarman.^ But these considerations are not as 
conclusive as one would wish. It must be noticed that while 
the smaller Sinnamanur plates make Arikesari the son of 
Jayantavarman, the Velvikkudi grant is not so specific in the 
Tamil portion and indicates the relation between Arikesari 
and iSendan by the vague phrase ‘ 

and the Sanskrit portion of the Velivikkudi 
grant gives no help here as it begins only with Arikesari. 


^ See A,R.E., 1907, p. 52 and K. V. S. Aiyar (op. cit., pp. 103-4). 
Nothing can be stated finally about the smaller Sinnamanur grant. The 
grant is incomplete and the text is still unpublished. It is not known 
how many plates are missing. There is however just a possibility that 
the grant belongs to Kuccadayan (No. 5 of the genealogy in the text), 
the king who fought at Marudur, in which case the engraver may be 
taken to be the grandfather of the engraver of the Madras Museum 
plates. But there can be no doubt that Venkayya was strangely misled 
by vague palaeographical considerations into ignoring the probability of 
the identity of ^endan and Jayanta. 

^ Mr. Krishna Sastri gets over the difficulty by saying ajySl^S^irfinrpei) 
means ‘son’; 1 am afraid that this gives no help in interpreting the 
expression quoted which is not but Nor 

is MV. K. G. Sankara’s suggestion that Arikesari was the son of a 
daughter of ^endan easy to accept. If, as is not unlikely, the smaller 
Sinnamanur plates are earlier than the Velvikkudi grant and belong to 
the reign of Raijadhira, then their evidence must be preferred to that 
of the Velvikkudi grant. But after all, it may be that the Vejvikkudi 
grant itself is not in conflict with the Sinnamanur plate. For some reason 
the Sanskrit part of the Velvikkudi grant begins only with Arikesari and 
the Tamil part, for the same reason, may be taken to make a fresh start 
with this king, Arikesari, through he was the son of the immediately pre¬ 
ceding Sendan (E. L, vol. xvii, p. 365, n. 5 and K. G. Sankara, L A., 
vol. li, p. 213 and Q. J. M. S., vol. x, p, 178). It may be noted in passing 
that nothing has turned up to justify Mr. Venkayya’s suspicion that the 
kings of the smaller Sinnamanur and the Madras Museum plates may 
not belong to the main line of the Pandyas (A. R. 1908, p. 55). 
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After some discussion, it has become clear that the Madras 
Museum plates of Jatilavarman too must be ascribed to 
Parantaka Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant. Pal^o- 
graphical considerations which were once held very strongly 
to militate against such a view have not stood the test of 
further criticism.^ On the other hand, several weighty consi¬ 
derations can be urged in support of the view now taken 

1 See A. R, E. 1908, pp. 50 and 55 and H, K. Sastri in E, vol. xvii, 
p. 293. Mr. Venkayya said. ‘ The character of the Sanskrit portion (of 
the Velvikkudi grant) are older than those of the Madras Museum plates 
of Jatilavarman and of the two i^innamanur ones Again, ‘ the numerals 
which are marked in the Velvikkudi grant are very old, while those of 
the Jatilavarman plates bear a close resemblance to the corresponding 
symbols used in the larger J^innamanur plates k Mr. Krishna Sastri in 
editing the Velvikkudi grant enumerates the differences in the Grantha 
(Sanskrit) portions of the two sets of plates; but a careful study of 
them does not seem to justify his conclusion that the Tamil portion in 
both the grants formed the original ‘grants proper in both’ cases, and 
‘ the insertion of the Grantha portion in the Velvikkudi grant might 
have been somewhat earlier than that in the Madras Museum plates 
The only proof for this statement that is furnished by Mr. Sastri is in 
‘the remark that the Sanskrit portion (of the Velvikkudi grant), by its 
brief notice and the very meagre historical material which it supplies in 
the form of a general introduction, could not have been coritempo- 
raneous with the Tamil portion As against these statements it may 
be pointed out: (1) a glance at the Velvikkudi and Madras Museum 
grants (in the plates published in the E, I, and the LA.) does not 
support the view that the Sanskrit parts are later insertions; (2) the 
differences in the Sanskrit portion enumerated by Mr, Sastri are not 
serious and may be only due to the facts (a) that different scribes 
were employed to engrave the two sets of plates and (b) there is an 
interval of at least fourteen years between them so that in any case the 
Sanskrit portion of the Velvikkudi grant will be ‘ somewhat earlier than 
that in the Madras Museum plates’; (3) without the Sanskrit portion, 
the Velvikkudi grant will begin with QffiirebujirSsijr and the Madras 
Museum plates with and we may take it that no inscrip¬ 

tions could have begun so inauspiciously or so abruptly; (4) the 
meagreness of the historical particulars in the Sanskrit part is only to 
be expected because that part was intended only to be a general intro¬ 
duction to be read together with the Tamil portion; it should be noted 
there is not merely a Sanskrit introduction but also a Sanskrit epilogue 
to the two sets of plates; (5) lastly, arguments from palaeography are 
always open to doubt and much more so in the case of early South 
Indian palaeography owing to the scarcity of the records available for 
comparative study. 
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of this grant. First several surnames of the ruling king occur 
in both the grants. Such are Panditavatsalan, Virapurogan, 
Vikramaparagan, Parantakan, Nedunjadayan and also ^rivaran. 
The biruda, Kantakanisturan of the Velvikkudi grant is echoed 
by the phrase ^nrdr Q&uj^ of the Museum 

plates. It is extremely unlikely that all these different biriidas 
were common to two different kings. Secondly among the 
subdonees of the Velvikku^li grant is a Murti Eyinan who 
is specially mentioned (1. 136). The ajnapti of the Madras 
Museum plates is a Dhirataran Murti Eyinan who was a 
mahdsamanta of the king. There is reason to think that 
these two references are to the same person who may have 
been, as has been suggested on the strength of the Anamalai 
records, a brother of Marangari who was the ajiatti of the 
Velvikkudi grant and the king’s uttaramantri when he ex¬ 
cavated the Anamalai cave.^ Lastly the Velvikkudi grant 
ascribes an important victory against the Pallavas to Paran- 
taka’s father Maran, or Maravarman Rajasimha as he is 
called in the Sanskrit portion ; and the Museum plates ascribe 
to Jatilavarman’s father Maravarman the biruda Pallava- 
bhanjana; and this surely may be taken to furnish a con¬ 
firmation of the probability suggested by the two considera¬ 
tions urged above. It is thus clear that though there may 
be some scope for doubt as to the place of the smaller 
;^innamanur plates, it may be accepted as settled that the 
Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman belong to the reign 
of the same king as the Velvikkudi grant. 

We may now turn to the chronology of the period. 
The best starting-point is furnished by the Anamalai inscription 
which is dated in the year 3871 (expired) of the Kaliyuga 
era == a.d. 770.^ We thus get a definite date in the reign of 
Parantaka I alias Varaguna Maharaja (No. 7 in the table 


The Tamil parts of the two sets show only a single perceptible 
difference to which Mr. Krishna Sastri had called attention; but this 
‘need not show that the two grants must belong to different periods 

1 See E, voL xvii pp. 295-6. 

2 See vol. viii, pp. 318 and 320* 
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given abovej.^ Another datum which is equally definite is 
derived from the Aivarmalai record (705 of 1905) which gives 
Saka 792 = 870 a.d. as the eighth regnal year of a king 
Varagup-a who must have come to the throne in a.d. 862-3. 
This Varaguna must have been Varagunavarman (No. 9) the 
grandson of Varaguna Maharaja. And this has been held to 
be a serious objection to the scheme of identifications on 
which we have based the genealogy of these rulers. It has 
been said that ' we have only one sovereign between Nedun- 
jadayan of about a.d. 770 and Varagu^iavarman who ascended 
the throne in a.d. 862, and we are obliged to give him a 
reign of nearly one hundred years which is absurd on the 
very face of it.’" But the situation is nothing so absurd; 
the interval is exactly ninety-two years; the Anamalai record 
may be ascribed to an early regnal year of Varaguna I and 
the reign of Varaguna and his successor ^rimara ^rivallabha 
may have been exceptionally long yielding an average of 
forty-six years or a little more for each of the reigns. If a 
precedent is needed in support of this position, we may turn 
to Prof, Dubreuil who allows 113 years between the accession 
of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and Nandi of Tellaru separated 


1 It is rather strange that Mr, T. A. Gopinatha Rao (writing some¬ 
time in 1910-13) should ascribe this Anamalai record to Kocc^ayan 
Ranadhira (No. 5 in our list), the grandson of Jayantavarman; this is 
simply impossible because the Marangari of the Anamalai temple appears 
as the djnapti of the Velvikkudi grant in the fifth generation after 
Jayantavarman (^endan). After this start, he find himself compelled (1) 
to ignore the Velvikkudi grant in the learned discussion of the history 
of Ma.rajadayan which follows, (2) to oppose on palaeographical consi¬ 
deration Mr. Venkkayya’s suggestion that the Trivandrum Museum ins¬ 
cription which the edits must be ascribed to Varaguna Maharaja, and (3) 
to enter upon an imaginary reconstruction of the Pandyas before Jayanta¬ 
varman to arrive at the date of Gnanasambandar and his contemporary^ 
Nedumafan in the middle of the seventh century a.d. (See Trav. Arch. 
Series, vol. i, pp. 153-7). But the only proper solution seems to be to 
identify Varaguna, Mavanjadayan and Parantaka—a course which fits in 
with palaeography and the place of Marangari in the king’s reign as indi¬ 
cated by the Anamalai and Velvikkudi records. 


2 K. V, S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, p. 103* 
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by only one reign, viz. that of Dantivarman.^ There is thus 
no serious chronological absurdity involved in the assump¬ 
tions we have made regarding the identity of the kings in 
these records. It may be accepted that Rajasimha II (No. 11) 
tlie last king in our genealogical table was the Rajasimha 
PSndya who was defeated by Parantaka I Chola early in the 
tenth century a.d.® as this fits in well with the chronology of 
the age as derived from the Aivarmalai record. If we calculate 
backward from the Anamalai record allowing, say, twenty-five 
years on the average for each generation we arrive at some 
date at the beginning of the seventh century a.d. for the 
accession of Kadungon from whom our genealogy begins. Even 
the end of the sixth century may be accepted as possible. We 
thus see that the epigraphs we have been discussing at such 
length relate to the history of the three centuries from the 
beginning of the seventh century a.d. to the beginning of the 
tenth and this period we might call the Age of the First 
Empire, The period begins with a restoration and witnesses 
a rather wide extension of Pandya power at the expense of 
the Pallavas who apparently had succeeded in dispossessing 
the Cholas of their ancestral dominions even before the 
Pandya expansion began. It is marked by repeated contests 
between the Pandyas and the Pallavas which is carried on 
right through these centuries with varying fortunes. It ends 
with the revival of Chola power under Vijayalaya and his 
successors and may be said to close with the attack delivered ' 
at the heart of the Pandyan Empire by Parantaka I, the 
grandson of Vijayalaya, who began his rule early in the tenth 
century a.d. It now remains for us to narrate in some detail 
the story of the age as we are able to reconstruct it, and 
then bring together such particulars about the social and 
political life of the period as we can gather from the con¬ 
temporary records of the age. We shall attempt to do this 
presently, but, before, doing so, must give some consideration 
to the vexed question of the Kajabhra occupation of the 
Pandyan country. 

»Dubreufl, The Pallavas, p. 66. Sec also T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Trav, 
Arch. Series, vol. i, p. 19, n. 5. 

® See S.I.I., vol. ii, p. 383, verses 9-11 and vol. iii, p. 386. 
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The Velvikkudi grant only says (II. 39-40). ^Then a Kali 
king named Kalabhran took possession of the extensive earth 
driving away numberless great kings (adhirajas) ’ and tells us 
no more about it, although it refers to the Kalabhras in 
the plural and their brave oceanlike army (1. 111).^ Mr. Krishna 
Sastri is inclined to accept the suggestion that Kali was the 
name of a dynasty of kings, Kalikulabut nothing is 
known of such a dynasty yet and the mention of the Kalabhras 
in the plural in the V^lvikku^i grant itself and elsewhere 
•seems to point to a military tribe rather than a dynasty of 
rulers. We can only say that the Kalabhras overran the 
Pandya country sometime after Muduku^umi’s time; how 
long after we cannot say. ‘ How the Pandyas were overcome 
by the Kalabhras, how long the sovereignty of the latter 
lasted and. how they were driven back are points on which 
no information is at present forthcoming" (Venkayya), It 
may however be noted that the Pallava king Simhavi^tJ^u who 
stands at the beginning of an important line of Pallava rulers, 
just as Kadungon does in the case of the Pandyas, and 
whose accession has been placed at c. a.d. 575 by Dubreuil, 
also claims to have conquered the Kalabhras; and the date 
we have arrived at for Ka^ungon is the beginning of the 
seventh century a.d. or even the end of the sixth century. 
This raises the '.presumption that the Kalabhra occupation 
was a danger which threatened the independence of both the 
Pandya and the Pallava dynasties and that these powers, 
■either independently or in co-operation with each other, 
managed to throw off this incubus before they started on 
their long careers of expansion and success which so often 
brought them into collision with each other and lasted for 
close upon three centuries until the newly risen power of the 
•Cholas of the Vijayalaya line gave them a check at the close 
of the nineth and beginning of the tenth centuries.®- 

1 The translation of 11. 39 and 40 is Mr. Krishna Sastri’s, He seems 
•slightly to misunderstand the word isiarsaifilebcoir in 1. 111. 

2 E.L, vol. xvii, p. 306, n. 2; contra, Hultzsch, E.L, vol. xviii, 
p. 260 who translate Kalikula into the people of the Kali age. 

® Mr. Venkayya made an attempt to clear up the story of the Kajabhra 
occupation from Murti Nayanar Purapam in the Periyapura^am and the 
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Tiruvilaiya4al (A.R,E., 1908, p. 53). But there is nothing in the Puraxia 
except the mention of a Karnataka king of Jaina persuasion ruling in 
Madura which can connect it with this age, (See K. G Sankara,. 
g./.M.iS',, vol. X, p. 178). Murti, not Kadungon, succeeds the childless 
foreign ruler in the Parana. Judging by results, Venkayya committed a 
more serious mistake in suggesting the identity of Kajabhra with the 
Erumaiyuran,. one of the opponents of the Pandyan king in the battle 
of Talaiyalanganam, and saying, ‘it may be that Nedunjeliyan drove 
out from the Pandya country the Kajabhras’ {A.R.E.. 1908, p. 53), This 
has led others to identify Nedunjeliyan with Jayantavarman, as we ^have 
seen before. Mr. T. N. Subraraanian (fi./.M’.S'., vol. xii, pp. 304-6) 
makes a number of statements which are not easy to support from the 
evidence at our disposal. He says ‘From the analogy (in the Velvikkudi 
grant) it appears that the Pandya line was unknown to the world while 
the Kajabhras ruled there. Thus the evidence of the Periyapuranam that 
there was no Pandya prince (!) left to succeed when a Kalabhra king, 
died might be justified*. ‘Koccadayan’s victory was also over the 
Kajabhras’. ‘The Kajabhras are Kamasas*. He thinks also that the 
downfall of the Kajabhras was due to Simhavi§^u and not to Kadungon 
and says ‘Perhaps before he had succeeded in settling the land, the 
Pandyan prince Kadungon came out from the dark and occupied his 
ancestral land*. Mr. K. G. Sankara ingeniously suggests vol. Iv 

p. 213) that the expression Alavariya Adhirajarai in the Velvikkudi 
grant means ‘countless Pandyas through their last representative*: but 
it seems simpler to make it refer to other rulers besides the Pandyas,. 
and understand the phrase Alavariya an containing a rather natural 
exaggeration of the number of dynasties displaced. 


It is not easy to follow what Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao says in a 
footnote (n. 1 at p. 49 of E.L xv) to his edition of the Anbil plates, 
of Sundara Chola. At any rate, it may be pointed out that the 
transition from Kajvara (which is a form assumed by Mr. Rao for the 
word Kajvar) to Kajabhra seems impossible; (the analogy Vajavan 
Valabha is not equal) and that J^uvajan Majan could not have been 
at once a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and the Kajabhra 
king of the Vejvikkudi grant if we follow the chronology of the Pallavas. 
that has been established by modern research. At the same time it 
must be observed that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar derives Kalabhra from 
Kajavara through Kanarese Kajabharu and holds that the southern in¬ 
vasion of the Kajabhras was due to the expansion of Satavahana power. 
(His Univ. Lectures on the ^angam Age and Pandya Charters; also 
R. Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kanchi, n. at p. 85), 


Yet another, and a very plausible, suggestion is made by Pandit 
M, Rsghava Aiyangar, in his forthcoming work on Epigraphy and Tamil 
Literature. He brings together much recondite evidence from classical 
Tamil Literature and seeks to establish: (1) that the Kalabhra king who 
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displaced the ancient rulers of the Tamil land was Acyuta who perhaps 
ruled from Chidambaram and was probably identical with the Acyuta 
referred to by Buddhadatta; (2) that the expression Kaliarakan of the 
Vejvikkudi grant applied to the Kalabhra King taken along with the 
story of Kucjuva NayanSr as given by ^ekkijar may lead one further to 
identify the Kalabhra King with Ku|:ruva Nayanar mentiond by Sundara- 
murti in his Timttoodattogai; and (3) that the Kajabhras figure in 
Tamil literature as Kajappar or Kalappalar and were akin to the 
Vejjajas. It seems very likely that further study on the lines indicated 
by the learned Pandit will yield results of great value for the history 
of the period before the accession of Ka^ungon. 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST EMPIRE 

We have little information about the first two kings after 
the restoration, Ka^ungon and his son Majavarman Avani-. 
^ulamani, whose reigns may be taken to have occupied the 
close of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. All that we know of them comes from the Tamil 
portion of the Velvikkudi grant and that is not much. The 
nearest approach to specific historical statements about 
Kadungon is in the expressions m/iisnasmiuu dli;rirufr<x 

s> rfl/min/k ^ij'sSl^esr ^sirurr^fflssiiD mssraear idswlo ®^ 

(11. 43-44) which go to show that Kadungsn must have had 
an active share in putting an end to the Kalabhra interregnunl 
and bringing about the restoration of his ^ own dynasty, as 
he is said to have abolished by his strength the claim of 
others to the earth and established his own clai m on a firm 
basis (iBOTJassOTih), We hear even less about the reign of 
Kadungon’s son, Maravarman Avani^ulamani, who appears 
from the general expressions employed about him to have 
continued the work begun by his father and maintained his 
power at least as he inherited it though he did not perhaps 
add much to it. 

The rule of iSendan or Jayantavarman who succeeded his 
father Majavarman may be taken to have extended over, 
isay, A.D. 645-70. He is praised for his prowess in war and 
for the justice of his rule. He also bears the name Vanavan 
which seems to indicate that he won some successes against 
his Chera contemporary. When we come to Jayantavarman’s 
Successor,'who was most probably his son, our records become 
more' helpful and mention specific incidents which can also 
be traced in the literary sources relating to the age. This 
•king is called Arikesari Majavarman in the 'Vejvikkudi and 
smaller i^innamanur plates and Arikesari Paranku^a in the 
larger ^innamanur grant. By the system of chronology we 
have adopted, this king must have come to the throne some 
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time after the middle of the seventh century (670-710) a.d 
In this reign began the great contest with the Pallavas who- 
were rising to power, contemporaneously with the Pandyas, 
in the northern part of the Tamil land. The Velvikku^i 
grant says of him that he won a victory at Pali, that he 
conquered the vast forces of VilvSli in the battle of NelvSli, 
and this statement is confirmed by the larger Sinnamanur 
plates which say of him ^ a-rhcnSIrf? 

Qurr^jb&niidifX u6b(yoat(r^th u(riT/iw@>5"6W ’ It 

is not now easy to identify these battlefields and no attempt can 
therefore be made to trace in any detail the campaigns so 
briefly recorded in the plates. It is extremely difficult to accept 
the suggestion that Nelvali stands for the modern town of 
Tirunelveli.^ There are other achievements attributed to this 

1 Mr. Venkayya (A,R.E,, 1907, Part ii, para 20) arrived at the middle- 
of the eighth century as the date for Arikesari Paranku^a and identified 
the campaigns of this king with those of Udayacandra. the Pallava 
general referred to in the Udaygndiram plates of Nandivarman. (S.LI 
vol. ii, pp. 361 ff.). The occurrence of the names NelvSli and Sankara- 
grama among the battles won by Udayacandra may seem to lend some 
support to this view. But apart from the objections we have urged 
against the whole system of Mr- Venkayya’s identifications, we may 
draw attention here to the following points which seem to render it 
impossible to follow him. (1) He allows only twenty years for each 
generation, an extremely short . allowance to make in calculating by 
averages the chronology of an uncharted age. (2) In the revised genealogy 
he gives at p. 54 of A,R,K, 1907-08, he separates the battles of Nelvelh 
and i^ankaramangai and ascribes the former to the son of iSendan and 
the latter to his (son^s) grandson—a course which is difficult to justify 
in the face of the Velvikkudi grant ascribing Nelveli to the former 
definitely, and the Sinnamanur plates coupling Nelveli with Sankaramangat 
and ascribing them to an Arikesari Paranku^a whose identity remains 
to be made out. We could understand Mr. Venkayya if he had at 
least repeated a second battle of NelvSli among the later (his) ArikesarPs 
achievements. (3) Among the achievements of the grandson of the- 
present king, the Velvikkudi grant refers to a success against Pallava- 
rnalla and a fight at Maririaikkudi in which the Pandyan forces were 
victorious; there is also a battle of Maptiaikkudi mentioned among the 
campaigns of Udayacandra in which he is said to have beaten the 
pandyan forces vol. ii, p. 368, 1. 60). This makes it probable 

that Udayacandra was the contemporary of that king rather than of the 
present one. (4) The Madras Museum plates ascribe to the father of 
Jatilavarman, who was a Maravarman, the surname Pallavabhanjana. 
is now generally accepted, pace Mr. Venkayya, that the Madras Museum 
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king. He ruined the Paravas who did not submit to him 
und destroyed the people of the fertile Kurunadu ((^^r^frQ) 
He won a great battle at j^ennilam and defeated on several 
occasions the Kerala king and captured him alive with his 
near relations and his forces, and lastly he performed several 
times the hirauyagarbha and the tulabhara. All these state¬ 
ments leave on us the impression of a great expansion of 
power brought about by this king. The Paravas were no 
doubt the people on the south-east coast of the Pandyan 
•country who still continue to bear the same name. The 
Kurunadu which was apparently annexed after a conquest is 
not so easy to identify. And the campaigns against the 
Kerala king are narrated in a rather confused passage, and 
the text seems to be open to several alternative readings, 
none of which seems to render it possible to give a connected 

plates and the Velvikkudi grant belong to the same reign. Now the 
name Pallavabhanjana assumed by the Pandyan king in an age of 
constant warfare between the Pandyas and the Pallavas may well be 
taken to indicate some signal successes on the part of the ruler who 
assumed the name. And, from the Udayendiram plates referred to above, 
we know that Udayacandra went to the aid of his master when he was 
hard pressed by the Tamil kings so much so that he is said to have 
bestowed the whole kingdom ‘ many times ’ on his Pallava master (SJ.I.^ 
vol. ii, p. 372). This again renders it very probable that Udayacandra 
was the contemporary of Japlavarman’s father and not of an earlier king. 
It must however be noted that there is one, and only one objection, 
that seems to suggest itself against the course I have adopted in] the 
text and that is that we get two battles of l^ankaramangai {grama) by 
my arrangement, one in the reign of Arikesari Paranku^a and another 
in that of his grandson, Pallavabhanjana. But I may point out {a) that 
in the other arrangement Nelveli repeats itself, so that this objection is 
•common to both arrangements and (6) that this objection is no objection 
at all inasmuch as it is only to be expected that, in an age of constant 
warfare between two neighbouring powers, repeated skirmishes occur in 
the same places more than once. At any rate I feel no difficulty in 
distinguishing the battles of Nelveli and ^ankaramangai of the i^innamaour 
and Velvikkudi plates in which the Pandyan king claims victory from 
-the successes won later in the same spots by Udayacandra on behalf of 
his master. There seems, however, to be no need for postulating two 
battles of Ma^zpaikkudi in the reign of Pallavabhanjana as the Udayen¬ 
diram plates do not seem to contradict the claim of the Velvikkudi grant 
on this point. I may add that the considerations, brought forward by 
Dr. Hultzsch (5././., vol. ii, p. 364) for identifying Nelvel with Tinhevelly 
-do not seem to be conclusive. 
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.account of the campaign or campaigns referred to. And it 
is not clear against whom the fight at ^ennilam was under¬ 
taken or where we have to look for i^ennilam.' But amidst 
all this uncertainty, on large fact stands out clearly. It is 
evidently under this king that the Pandyan power comes 
into collision, apparently for the first time in this period, 
•with its neighbours the Pallavas on the north and the 
Kerajas on the west; and as important successes seem to 
have been won, we may take it that the Pandyan kingdom 
extended its territorial limits in both these directions beyond 
its territorial boundaries. And this expansion of Pandyan 
rule into foreign territory, that is, into territory lying outside 
the traditional limits of the Pandyan country, remains a 
permanent factor in the history of the rest of this period, 
and leads us to describe it as the Age of the First Empire, 

There is good reason for identifying this Arikesari 
Paranku^a Majavarman with the celebrated Kun Pandya of 
legend, and the contemporary of the ^aiva saint Tirugnana- 
sambandar. This saint is known to have been the contem¬ 
porary of another saint i^iruttostjdar and to have converted 
to ^aivism the Pindyan king who was thence regarded as a 
saint himself. This king is called Ninra^airnedumSfan; and 
Sundaramurti in his catalogue of iSaiva saints ascribes to him 
the battle of Nelvsli. The age of ^iruttotjdar was the time 
of the destruction of Vatspi, the Chalukya capital, a.d. 642. 
These indications derived from the stories handed down in 
the Periyapurariam seem to confirm the system of chronology 
we have adopted for the Pandyas of this period.® It may 
be noted in passing that there is nothing improtable in the 
story that the Pandyan queen of this period was a Chola 

1 It may be suggested that ^ennilam is not a proper name but that 
the word only means a battlefield and may refer to any or all the battles, 
won by the king. But the text of the inscription (1. 56, Velvikkudi) and 
the references to i^ennilam in the commentary to the Agappoml leave 
quite a dilBferent impression on the mind. 

® Sundaramurti’s Tiruttoxi^^ttogai, st. 8, 11. 3-4; and Periyapuraiiam 
lives of the saints mentioned; Venkayya in E.L, vol. iii, pp. 277-8 and 
Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp. 67-8. i^ifuttop^ar was older and Majavarman 
Pandya perhaps younger than Gnanasambanda. 
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princess. The Cholas are not prominently mentioned anywhere 
in the records of this age, but they appear to have continued 
in obscurity somewhere in their original territory on the 
banks of the Kaveri and it is likely they sought or where 
forced into matrimonial connections with the rising house of 
the Pandyas/ Finally, we may say that there seems to be 
no ground for accepting the identification of this king with 
the hero celebrated in the stanzas of the commentary to the 
Iraiyanar Ahapporul, These stanzas indeed mention the battles, 
of Pali, i^ennilam and Nelveli and call the king by the titles,, 
among others, of Arikesari, Paranku^am and Nedumaran. 
But there are several other battles mentioned, e.g., Vilinam 
of which we do not hear in epigraphy till late in the eigth 
century and this renders the proposed identification impossible 
to sustain.® 

The son of Arikesari Paranku^am was Koccadayan also- 
called Ranadhira. He must have succeeded his father at the 
end of the .seventh century a.d. or early in the eighth. 

^ 5ee verse 603 in the life of Gnanasambanda in the Periyapura^am 
and note that the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin (verse 30 quoted by 
Dubreuil, The PaUavas, p. 37) connects the Cholas with Kaveri even in 
this age. Mr. Venkayya says also: ‘With the powerful Pallavas on the 
north and the srtong Pandyas in the south, the Cholas, who were hemmed 
in between the two, had evidently to be satisfied with a comparatively 

insignificant position.The Chola capital was probably U|:aiyur 

during all this period and the tract of country subject to them must have 
been very small. The intermarriages with the dominant Pandyas make 
it likely that the Cholas occasionally made common cause with them 
against the Pallavas who must have been looked upon as intruders *. 

1905-6, p. 178). There is thus no reason to accept the conclusion 
sometimes drawn from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary that the Cholas were- 
confined in this period to Cuddapah and Kurnool. Contra, K. V. S. 
Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp. 112-3. 

^See Krishna Sastri criticizing Venkayya in El., vol. xvii, pp. 296-7.. 
The view we take of this commentary has already been indicated. It. 
seems to be utterly useless to the historian. The date of its composition 
must be later than the latest event mentioned in the illustrative stanzas, 
and the mention of Vilinam will thus take it to the close of the eighth 
or early ninth century a.d. And it is quite possible that a rhetorical 
work dike this took for its hero a saintly king of legendary fame, and 
attributed to him all the achievements of the Pandyan line of kings that 
the author could think of in his day. 

P~-7 
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This king appears to have been a great warrior who often 
waged aggressive war against his neighbours. He is given 
the titles Vanavan, ;Sembiyan, ^olan which seem to imply 
■some claim to supremacy over his Chera and the Chola 
•contemporaries. He is also called Madurakarunatakan and 
Kongarkoman and these titles do not seem to have been 
■empty boasts but the index of substantial military achieve¬ 
ments which appear to have had a wide range; for he is 
•said to have attacked and subdued the MahSrathas in the 

.great city of Mangalapuram which seems to have been no 

other than the modern Mangalore.’ It must, however, be 

noted that the results of this raid on the west coast do 

not appear to have been permanent as portions of the Kongu 
•country are said to have been conquered afresh by his son., 
Another campaign which is definitely mentioned in the grant 
before the fight in Mangalapuram was directed against the 

Ay king, who was evidently a mountain chief belonging to 
•an ancient life of chiefs who held sway in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Western Ghats in the Tinnevelly District.^* The 
■encounter between the forces of this Ay king and those of 
Ranadhira took place in Marudur which may be Tiruppudai- 
marudur near Ambasamudram and in this battle the Ay chief 
was worsted and apparently had to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Pandya sovereign.® It is rather strange that this 

warlike king is not even mentioned by name in the Tamil 

iDubreuil who did not have the text of the Velvikkudi grant before 
:him quotes Mr. Venkayya’s summary of this part of* the grant and' asks 
in astonishment, ‘This victory at Marudur, this ocean of enemies this 
Maharatha, what are ail these?’ (The Pallavas, p. 68). The suggestion 
:he makes in the next paragraph on the same page that Koccadayan 
must have fought against Chalukya Vikramaditya 1 when the latter was 
•encamped near Trichinopoly is hard to accept in the face of the definite 
statement in the Vejvikkudi grant that the Pandyan king attacked the 
Maharathas in the great city of Mangalapuram. 

2 Mr. Krishna Sastri reads Ayave}; but see Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Kao in Trav. Arch, Series, voL u p. 3 on the Ay kings. 

s I am inclined to accept Mr. Krishna Sastri’s suggestion that ^en- 

godi and Pudankottu are not names of other battles but signify the 
regalia of the Ay king, though the text here does not seem to be very 
•olear. (See E.L, vol. xvii, p. 307, notes 2 and 3). 
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portion of the larger ^innamnur plates. In the smaller set 
of plates from the same village we have the victory of' 
Marndur mentioned, but the portion containing the name of 
the king has not been recovered. 

The son and successor of Koccdayan Rariadhira was: 
Maravarman RSjasimha I who has been strangely miscalled 
TSr-Maran by the epigraphists. The iSinnamantlr plates (larger) 
only mention him and all that we know of him is derived 
from the Velvikku^i grant. He seems to have been a worthy 
successor of his father and won important successes against 
the Pallavas and in the Kongu country. The Madras Museum 
plates call him Pallavabhanjana and the Sanskrit portion of 
the Velvikkudi grant says that he defeated Pallavamalla who 
fled from the field of battle. In a highly ornate passage the 
Tamil portion of the same grant ascribes to him a series of 
victories at Neduvayal, Kuirumadai, Mannikuricci, Tirumangai, 
Puvajur, Kodumbalur and another place (whose name is not 
legible) and then says that the Pallava king was deprived of 
his splendour at Rujumbur where the Pandya captured 
numberless elephants and horses from his enemy^s forces. 
There seems to be little room for doubt that here we get 
the Pandyan version of the campaigns which led to the siege 
of Nandivarman Pallavamalla in Nandigrama by the Tamil 
princes which was raised by the victorious general of the 
Pallava King, Udayacandra by name, who won several 
successes against his foes as narrated in the Udayendiram 
plates of Pallavamalla. Dubreuil has suggested that the Pandya 
king espoused the cause of a son of Parame^varavarman U 
who was kept out of his throne by the usurper Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla and that this Pandyan interference in Pallava. 
disputes may be traced to a marriage connection which 
Koccadayan contracted with a Pallava princess.^ However 
that may be, there seems to be little reason to doubt that 

^ Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp. 68-9. M. Dubreuil seems to assume 
that Arikesari Paranku^a’s son was a Parantaka; but he was only a 
Jatila according to the Sanskrit part of the larger i^innamanur plates. 
It may also be noted that Nelveli seems to have been fought by the- 
Pallava king against a i^abara king Udayana; and only at Ma^i^iaikku^i 
is Udayacandra said definitely to have faced the Pandyan force! 
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Maravarman Rajasimha Paadya I was the contemporary and 
■opponent of Pallavamalla. Now, turning to his campaigns 
■elsewhere, we find that he defeated his foes at a place called 
Periyalur and crossed the Kaveri to bring about the sub¬ 
jugation of Malakongam which has been located on the 
borderland of the modern Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts.^ 
The Malava king who was reduced to subjection gave his 
•daughter in marriage to the Pandyan king. From the Malava 
•country RSjasimha proceeded to Paijdikkodumudi where he 
^worshipped the lotus feet of Pa§upati and gave away with 
great pleasure heaps of gold and lustrous gems This perhaps 
means that the conquests of the Pandyan king extended up 
to Kodumudi. We also learn that he contracted relationship 
with the Ganga king. The details of this transaction are 
given later on in the Vejvikkudi plates in narrating the 
achievements of Majangari, ajnapti of the grant. We learn 
that thii Marangari was aided by PurvarSjar (eastern kings) 
in a big fight at Vetjbai in which the powerful Vallabha 
king was beaten when the Ganga princess was secured and 
■offered in marriage to the Pandyan prince who is referred 
to as Kongarkon and who may have been the son of 
RSjasimha by the Malava princess. It is not easy to explain 
satisfactorily the political transactions referred to in this 
account. Mr. Krishna Sastri has observed, ‘The information 
that a Ganga princess was married with the Psndya family 
is not mentioned in any of the Ganga records of this period 
which falls into the reign of Sivamara I (a.d. 755-65). The 
Vallabha or the Western Chalukya king who was defeated 
on this marriage occasion was probably Kirttivarman II, who 
succeeded to the Chajukya throne in a.d. 746 or 747, and 
whose army is stated in his records to have defeated the 
army of the K§ralas, 4he Cholas and the Pandyas.’® It is 

^ See K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhant p. 129. 

^ J?./., voL xvii, pp. 295-6; contra K. G. Sankara, Q. J. M, S,, voL 
X, p. 180, who treats the Malava princess as identical with the Ganga 
■princess, i.e. holds of 1. 24—«CTr6ofliuir 

(L 127). Dr. S. K. Aiyangar seems to identify Purvarajar with the 
Pallavas and treat Te^ibai as a decisive incident in the long duel between 
them and the Chalukyas. (Introduction to The Pallavas of Kanchi, by 
-R. Gopalan). 
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clear that much still remains to be explained before we can 
make a clear story out of these reference to the sambandam 
with the Gangaraja. 

This king Rajasimha is also said to have performed 
many Gosahasras, Hirariyagarbhas and Tulabharas and to 
have relieved the distress of Brahmins learned in the Vedas. 
He is also reported, lastly, to have renewed Ku^al, Vanji 
and Koli. If this is a reference to the three capitals of the 
Pandyas, the Cheras and the Cholas, the power of Rajasimha 
must have been very great indeed/ His rule may ^be taken 
to have extended from about a.d. 740 to about, say, five years 
before a.d. 770 which was definitely in the reign of his 
successor, and corresponded to some regnal year later than 
the third in his reign.^ 

This successor was the son of Rajasimha by the Malava 
queen and the donar of the Velvikkudi and the Madras 
Museum plates. These records together with the Anamalai 
and Trichinopoly inscriptions give him the names Jatila, 
Parantaka, and Varagut^a-Maharaja besides Maranjadayan and 
Nedunjadayan. It is possible to give an unusually complete 

1 This is how Mr. Krishna Sastri understands the text. He thinks 

that this Vanji was surely Karur, though he wisely concedes that an 
older capital of the Cheras may have been another Vanji. But the text 
is not without difficulty. It runs * eiOTgji iDm-iDfriD^sb 

Mr. K. G. Sankara translates this into ‘renewed the walls’ 
named (ennum) Kudal, Vanji and Koli’ and remarks: *A11 the walls 
might have been in Madura and only named after the other capitals in 
memory of a previous conquest of the Cholas and Cheras ’ (J.A,y li, 
p. 214). This explanation would be excellent, if Kudal were not there 
in the same rank with Vanji and Koji. On the other hand Mr. Krishna 
Sastrfs translation is ‘renewed the palaces and the high ramparts (of 
the capital towns) named Kudal, Vanji and Koji’ and as he points out, 
we must understand after ‘ ennum ’ some word like ‘ nagarangalin \ An 
alternative suggestion of Mr. Sastri is to take madamamadil to mean a 
capital city (K/., vol. xvii, p. 307). 

2 Msjangari who is the dnatti of the Velvikkudi grant of third year 
becomes uttaramantri, excavates the Anamalai temple in a.d. 770 and 
apparently dies soon after—hence it seems necessary to make ad. 770 
some year later than the third in which Majanggri would appear not 
to have been uttaramantri. 
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account of this king’s reign. His inscriptions range from the- 
third regnal year (Velvikku^i) to the forty-third (at Ervadi,. 
605 of 1915) and it may well be that he reigned for nearly 
fifty years, say a.d. 765-'815. Very early in his reign he won 
a victory against the Pallava who was either Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla or some representative of his, at Pennagadam, 
an the south bank of the Kaveri. This place would appear- 
to have been somewhere near Tanjore.^ He also suppressed 
with a firm hand a local rising of Nattukkujumbu headed 
by Ay Vsl.^ In the third year of his reign, Maranglri of 
the Vaidyakula of Karavandapura (Kalakkad in the Tinne- 
velly district) must have held an important place under the 
king, if he was not already uttaramantri (chief minister), as he 
figures as the amapii in the Velvikkudi grant. We have 
seen that he had a part in bringing about the marriage 
alliance of the ruling family with a Ganga princess in the 
previous reign. This same Marangari alias Madhurakavi built 
a stone temple for Vis^u (S' ilagrham, Karrali) in the 
Anamalai hill, six miles to the east of Madura and made 
a gift of a rich agrahara in the neighbourhood to the 
Brahmins evidently on the occasion of the setting up of the 
image of Narasimha in the temple. This was in a.d. 770 
and Madhurakavi seems to have died soon after. His brother 
Maran Eyinan who also became uttaramantri perhaps succeed¬ 
ing to the position held by Madhurakavi made further 
additions to the temple of Vis^iu and thus finished the work 
his brother had left incomplete.® Besides these two brothers,. 

^ K. V. S. Aiyar, op, cit., p. 133 points out that inscription No. 314 
of 1907 locates the village in Tanjavur Kurcam. Inscription No. 51 of“ 
1895 of the fourth year of Mayanja^ayan at Tillaisthanam near Tiruvai- 
yar may be taken to confirm this. But see A,R,R, 1906-7, p. 53, para 21. 

^ The Vels seems to have been local chieftains somewhat resembling, 
the feudal barons of mediaeval Europe. The Tamil Sangam dictionary 
under quotes the Abhiddnacintamapii and calls them (gpiilso iDsorfiorir. 
Nattukkurumbu may be Ku^umbanad as suggested by Mr. H. K. Sastri. 

» See E.L, voL viii, pp. 317 ff and Trav, Arch. Series^ vol. i, p. 157' 
and n. 23. Mr. Gopinatha Rao has observed {n. 21), ‘It is curious to 
note that a shrine for Narasimha, the Brahman lion-god, was excavated 
in the Anamalai hill (the Jaina Elephant hill). Perhaps it was intended 
to symbolize that the lion of Brahrainism put down the elephant 
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other, members of the same family appear to have been 
•occupying high positions in the government under Pafantaka 
Nedunjadayan. Dhirataran Murti Eyinan, who is probably 
mentioned also in the Vslvikkudi grant as a subdonee, was 
perhaps another brother of Madhurakavi and was mahasS- 
■manta in the seventeenth year of the king when the grant 
recorded in the Museum plates was made; his' family is 
referred to as ‘ svrr^^uj(Sa,uu fftM^asmiastrireb tw&Qeuiu^aJ sum 
etnsu^^iuissvw’ Another member of the same family' 
was Sattan Ganavadi who was also mahasamanta earlier than 
Murti Eyinan in the sixth year of the king’s rule.^ The 
Vaidyakula of the fortress city of Karavandapura (was Vanga- 
landai another name for the same city?) thus occupied a 
prominent place among the king’s oflhcers; but it cannot be 
taken as established that the Madhurakavi of this family was 
the same as the Vais^iava Alvar, in spite of the similarity 
in name and religious faith between the two.“ 

To return to the military transactions of the reign;, 
before the seventeenth year of his reign this king appears to. 
have extended his conquests considerably to the north and it, 
would appear that much of the fighting was undertaken 
•against the same old foes as had opposed his father in his. 
northern wars. There is some reason to believe, however,, 
that the victory of Nedunjadayan was at many points more 
•complete than that of his father and that his campaigns 
had, speaking relatively, somewhat more permanent results. 
He fought at VeUur, Vippam and Seliyakkudi .against foes 
•about whose identity nothing is known. He put to flight 
Adigan of the bright lance in the two battles of Ayiraveli 
•Ayirur and Pugaliyur on the north banks of the KavSri 

Jainism \ For the orthodox legend about this hill and temples see 
chapter I (ante). 

Madras Museum plates and Tirupparanguncam inscription (37 of 
1908) in the LA., voL xxii, pp. 67 and 71. 

2 See Venkayya in A.R.E, 1907-8 where the identity is proposed 
and ^en Tamil, vol. iv, p. 339 and voL vi, pp. 493-6 for a criticism 
by Mr. Gopinatha Rao; also K. G. Sankaran, vol. x, p. 185. 

Also Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s Sri Vai§t!^avas, pp. 18-20 for a retraction of 
the ^en Tamil article. 
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and captured his chariot together with several of his war 
horses. In his war against the Pandya king, Adigan was- 
aided by the Pallava and the Keraja whose forces advanced 
from the east and the west and were repulsed with great 
loss by the opposing Pandyan forces. Evidently as a result 
of these campaigns, the king of Western Kongu was captured 
with his elephants and sent into confinement within the walls 
of the Pandyan capital Madura and the whole of the Kongu 
country came under Pandyan rule. It is well known that a 
family of chieftains named Adigans or Adigamans ruled from. 
Tagadiir f'Dharmapuri)^ in the Kongu country. We may 
take it that the Adigan who was repulsed at Ayirur and 
Pugaliyur was a feudatory of the Western Kongu chief who 
fought against the Pandya on behalf of his master and the 
appearance of the Kerala and Pallava forces in the campaigns, 
may be explained as the result of a combined effort of the 
other three chief powers of the Tamil land to set some limit 
to the growing aggression of the Pandyas.^ The coalition 
apparently failed and as a result there was a considerable 
extension of the territories under Pandyan rule. This extension 
seems to have been sufficiently permanent to allow the king 
to undertake the construction of a temple of considerable 
size L 06 vrstfr(E^frfT (g^^iruSIsb) to Vis^iu in a place called 

Kanjivaypperur which seems to have been in the Kongu country.®* 

^ See Kl.y vol vi, p. 331; also 1906, part ii, para 34. 

2 Mr. Venkayya {LA,, voL xxii, p. 66) is inclined to identify Adigan 
with the Western Kongu king captured and imprisoned at Madura. But. 
lines 25-34 of the Museum plates when carefully analysed seem to support 
better the reconstruction suggested in the text. Re. Taga(?ur, see A.R.E., 
1901, p. 5. 

8 Mr. Venkayya was naturally in great difficulty in 1893 when he 
tried to identify the places mentioned in the Madras Museum plates. 
But he spent great ingenuity over the names Kankabhumi and 
Kanjivaypperur and tried to connect them with Tirukklukkunram and 
Kanchipuram. (LA.y xxii, pp. 66-7). All this was of course wrong. 
Kankabhumi in the context only stands for some distant land up to- 
which the fame of the Pandyan king reached and has nothing to do 
with ‘Kites’ or the Ganges. See e.g., under ‘Kanka’ in Fleet’s 
Topographical List, LA,, xxii, p. 180. Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has. 
drawn attention to the mention of ' air^^ajirihu CuQjfr' in 

the PeriyapuraiTtam, v, 88 in Eyarkonkalik-kamanayamr Riiranam, I am,. 
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Perhaps the inscriptions at Trichinopoly (414 of 1904) and 
Ambasamudram (105 of 1905), dated in the eleventh and 
the sixteenth years of the king may be taken as records 
connected with the wars we have just described. The Trichi¬ 
nopoly inscription refers to the destruction of VSmbli and 
the king’s encampment at Niyamam in the eleventh year. 
The Ambasamudram record contains a gift made five years 
later from the king’s camp at Ara^ur on the banks of the 
Pennai in the Tondainad. It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that though this king is called • paramavais^avan’ in the 
Museum plates and builds a temple to Visiju in Kanji- 
vaypperur, he does appear to have been quite ready to en¬ 
courage ^aivite temples and endow them richly.* The Trichi¬ 
nopoly and Ambasamudram inscriptions just referred to may 
be quoted in evidence of this; a record of the thirteenth 
year of the king (155 of 1903) found at Tiruccendur men¬ 
tions a considerable endowment from the proceeds of which 
the cost of regular worship in the temple of KumSra all 
the year round was to be met. Yet another inscription of 
the thirty-ninth year (104 of 1905) tecords the gift of three 
lamps to the god Tiruppsttudaiya BhatSrar of Ambasamudram. 

The Museum plates also mention that Nedunjadayan 
conquered the king of Venad (South Travancore) and captured 
large numbers of his elephants and horses along with his 
treasures and his country. In the campaign that led to this 
annexation, the strongly fortified port of Vilifiam was attacked 
and destroyed by the Psndyan forces. Vilinam seems to have 
been a great and flourishing emporium which often roused 
the cupidity of the foreign invaders of Travancore; it would 
appear to have recovered rapidly after each disaster that 
befell it, for we find it still forming the subject of attack 
by the Chola emperors three centuries after the days of 
Nedunjadayan. The first conquest of Veijad thus referred to 

however, unable to trace the presence of even the ruins of a Vijpu 
temple in this place, if it is identical with Perur in the Coimbatore 
district. 

1 Cf. Venkayya (LA.y xxii, pp. 64-5), who makes a similar inference 
from the salutation to Brahma, Vijpu and Siva in order in the Madras 
Museum plates. 
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in the Museum plates must have taken place before the 
seventeenth year of the king’s rule. It was soon after this 
conquest that the king undertook the task of strongly forti¬ 
fying Karavandapuram (which has been identified with the 
village of Kajakkad in the Tinnevelly district) perhaps 
because it was on the frontier of the newly conquered country. 
At any rate Venad does not seem to have accepted this 
conquest as final, and we have evidence in the Trivandrum 
Museum stone inscription (277 of 1895) that the king was still 
fighting in the neighbourhood of Vilinam more than ten 
years after his first invasion. It may also be noted that 
another inscription found at Kaluguraalai (4.3 of 1908) records 
an expedition in the twenty-third year of the king’s rule in 
which he went against i^adayan Karunandan of the Malai- 
nadu and destroyed Ariviyurkkottai which evidently belonged 
to this mountain chief on the present Travancore frontier.' 
This Karunandan appears to have been a member of an 
ancient family of Ay chieftains associated with the Podiya 
mountain and perhaps friendly to the kings of Ve:tyad in the 
period of their struggle against the Pandya expansion. 

No records of any fight undertaken by the king after 
the twenty-seventh year have come down to us. But there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that he reigned for nearly fifty 
years ; though it is not easy to decide such questions beyond 
the reach of doubt, we may ascribe to this king the inscrip¬ 
tions (863 of 1917 and 605 of 1915) of the forty-second 
and forty-third years of Maranjadayan found respectively at 
Kalugumalai and Ervadi. There is reason to believe that 
this king was among the most powerful of the rulers of the 
Plndya dynasty in this age, and it was perhaps under him 
that the territories under the rule of the Pandyas attained 
a great and permanent extension by his successes in the 
Kongu country and in the Vepa^. The sway of Parantaka 

1 See T. A. Gopinatha Rao in Trav. Arch. Series, vol. i, pp. 3-5. 
His arrangement of the Pandyas of course differs from that followed here. 
But there seems to be little difficulty in the way of ascribing the Kajugu- 
malai record to our king. Mr. V. Rangachari seems to have misunder¬ 
stood No. 43 of 1908 (see p. 1465, entry No. 250 of his Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency). 
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Nc^unjaijayan extended far beyond Trichinopoly into the 
Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore districts, and all that lay 
south was also under him. 

One very interesting question, which is as elusive as it 
is interesting, that is connected with the name of Varaguija 
is that of the date of Mai^Likkava^agar. Before the discovery, 
about 1906, of the larger J^innamanur plates and other records 
there was only one Varagu^ia known, and that was the king 
of the legend of the vision of iivalokam in the Tiruvilaiya^al 
And this reference to a Varaguna did not help very much 
in deciding the age of the ;Saiva saint who refers to the king 
in the Tirukkovaiyar; but since two Varagui^-as became 
available to history from the new epigraphical finds, several 
scholars have, with great eagerness, sought to fix the age of 
MSnikkava^agar by identifying the Varagu^ia mentioned by 
him with one or the other of these kings. But it does not 
seem that this epigraphical short cut to the date of this 

saint is in any way better supported than that other effort 
to fix the age of the ^angam from the references in the 
Velvikkudi grant which we have seen no reason to accept 
as satisfactory. But it is not possible to pursue the question 
of the age of Ma^ikkava^agar at any length here; it can 
only be stated that there are serious difficulties in the way 
of assigning Manikkava^agar to the reign of either of these 

kings in the eighth or the ninth century a.d. and that the 

Varaguna Pandya referred to in the Tirukkovaiyar must still 
be taken to be the Varaguna of legend about whom, as yet, 
we do not know anything more than is contained in that 

story. ^ 

1 See Venkayya in EL, vol. ix, p. 89 and M, Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tamil Studies, pp. 401 ff. and contrast. Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar in 
his Introduction to the Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadal, first edition, 
pp. 66-7, who supports an early date by a number of weighty literary 
references; also Messrs. K. G. Sesha Aiyar and Ponnambalam PilJai in 
the Tamilian Antiquary. The arguments of Mr. Sesha Aiyar seem to be 
complete as a refutation of . the epigraphists’ position, and Mr Pillai 
approaches the question of the date of the saint from a different stand¬ 
point, that of the Christian Church in Malabar. 

Minor considerations apart, the main points in the question seem 
to be the following: Msijikkava^agar does claim that the miracle of the 
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transformation of foxes into horses was performed by ^ivan on his account 
(iBfioiD ^fiOTTL-irfior) in Tim Ponmkal, 1. 45; also Tiru Ammanai. 11. 17-18; 
Tiruvarttai, 11. 14-15 and Anandamalait 11. 25-26, to save him from the 
consequences of his master’s wrath. And Appar, by general consent the 
earliest of the three Tevaram hymnists, does refer to this miracle and also 
to a Vdcaka in a manner which seems to leave no room for doubt that 
it is a reference to our saint. Then there is the fact that in all the 
traditional lists of Pandya Kings, the contemporary of MaoikkavS^agar 
is placed several generations before Kun Pandya, the contemporary of 
Gnanasambandar. It must also be noticed that Ma^iIkkavSilagar’s life 
and history occupy a rather earlier, and perhaps more conspicuous place 
in the cycle of the Madura sports of ^ivan and that it has not been 
possible to recognize so far any clear epigraphical references except to 
the last of the kings in the lists given in the different versions of these 
stories. It seems a natural inference from all this that Ms^iikkava^agar, 
the antagonist of Buddhism, was older than the saints of the age of 
Sambandar whose chief contests appear to have been with ihe Jains. 

The chief argument against this conclusion has generally been found 
in the absence of any reference to Manikkavas^agar in the catalogue of 
5aiva saints {Tinittondattogai) given by Sundaramurti, who may be taken 
to .have lived within a century of Gnanasambandar, the contemporary of 
Arikesari Paranku^a in the late seventh century. This may have been 
an accident, and at best an argument from silence cannot be pressed 
far. But Mr. Sesha Aiyar has pointed out with great plausibility that 
the expression * QuiriuiijL 5 i. 6 D)LDuSlsb 60 ir^ lisosuit ’ in Sundara’s list of saints 
does refer to our saint as it fits in very well with the traditional 
history of his life and doings. Those who hesitate to accept this sugges¬ 
tion are influenced by the authority of Nambi Andar Nambi and his 
successors, who have regularly followed him in interpreting this expression 
as a reference to the poets of the Madura ^angam. Great as must be 
the authority of Nambi and his successors in matters of religion and 
theology, I have no hesitation in declaring with Mr. Sesha Aiyar that 
the history involved in their interpretation of the Tinittondattogai seems 
tto be, much if it, wrong. The point is that continuity in religion 
radition seems to be quite compatible with a break in secular historicals 
tradition. For an illustration I may refer to the case of another saint 
in the list, ^eruttunai, who is spoken of as a king of Tanjore by 
Sundaramurti; Nambi makes no mention of his having been a king at 
all, evidently because in his day nothing was known about such a ruler 
of Tanjore; and a little later, ^ekkijar in his Periyapuranam actually 
makes a Vai^ya (jp^gbsurr) of this king of Tanjore. 

My conclusion therefore is that Ma^ikkavasagar must be taken to 
have preceded the Tivaram Trio and that once more epigraphy, despite 
the great advances it has mades in recent years, fails to establish the 
large claims made on its behalf in the matter of settling beyond possibility 
of doubt the chronology of early South Indian History. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FIRST {Continued) 

The son and successor of ParSntaka Ne^dunjadayan alias 
Varaguiia was Sri Mara, Srivaljabha whose reign may be taken 
to have extended from, say, a.d. 815 to a.d. 862. He also had 
the Ekavira and Paracakrakolahala. All that we know of this 
king is derived from the larger Sinnamanur plates. From the 
way these plates begin to furnish rather important historical 
data from this point onward, it would almost appear that 
the composer of this inscription had the Velvikkiidi grant 
before him and avoided, by design, dwelling on the events 
already recorded in that grant. However that may be, what 
we learn about Sri Mara Srivallabha gees to show that he 
succeeded not only in maintaining the power handed down 
to him by his father, but even found it possible to extend 
it to Ceylon. The Sanskrit part of our record tells us that this 
king brought the whole world (a hyperbole for S. India?) 
under the protection of his umbrella and became well-beloved 
of his subjects {Prema-patram prajanam) after defeating in 
battle such diverse foes as the Mayapandya, the Keraja, the 
king of Simhaja, the Pallava and the Vallaba. The Tamil 
portion confirms this and adds further that the king won 
victories at Kunnur and Vilinam as well as in Ceylon, and 
that he repulsed with great loss a confederation of Gangas, 
Pallavas, Ciiolas, Kalingas, Magadhas and others who oifered 
battle at Kudamukku of Kumbakonani. This victory would 
appear to have greatly increased the king’s military reputa¬ 
tion and furnished the occasion for the high-sounding title 
Paracakrakolahala. 

We seem to have no means of elucidating the , references 
to the victory over the Keraja and the fight at Vilinam 
except by supposing that trouble from this quarter seems to 
have been more or less permanent and that the western 
country never reconciled itself to the yoke of its Pandya 
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neighbour. It is however possible to say something on the 
references to the conquest of Ceylon and the victory at 
KudamQkku over the Pallava. The evidence of the Maha- 
vamSa confirms in some measure the statement in the Pandya 
grant regarding the conquest of Ceylon.* According to that 
chronicle there was a Pandya invasion of Ceylon during the 
reign of the Singhalese king Sena I. The Pandyan victory in 
the battle fought at Mahatalita was complete ‘ and the army 
of king P5ndu spread destruction all over the land ’. The 
Singhalese king fled from his capital and took refuge in the 
Malaya country. Prince Mahinda, the ‘sub-king’ committed 
suicide and was followed by others in this act and prince 
Kassapa, after an exhibition of personal valour, also fled. 
The Pandya forces took possession of the capital, carried 
away a large amount of booty ‘ and made Lanka of none 
value whatsoever ’ and eventually the Pandya king entered 
into a treaty with the fugitive king of Ceylon restoring the 
country to him. After this, the chronicle records a counter¬ 
invasion of the Pandya country by the Singhalese in the 
reign of their next king Ssna II. And this throws some 
light on the Mayapandya, the Pandya pretender of the Pandyan 
inscription. When Sona II was preparing for a counter-attack 
on the Pandyas, ‘ it came to pass that at that very time a 
prince of the royal family of Pandu was come hither, having 
formed a design to overthrow that kingdom because he had 
been ill-treated by his king’ (li. 27). SSna II allied himself 
with the rebel Pandya . prince and invaded the mainland and 
succeeded in besieging the very capital of the Pandyas. The 
king of the Pandyas ' fled from the field of battle on the 
back of an elephant, and gave up his life in the wrong 
place. And his queen also died with him at the same time ’ 
(li. 38). ‘ The Singhalese took possession of the city, crowned 
the Pandya prince who had sought their help and returned 
to Ceylon with a large amount of booty including the treasures 
carried away by the Pandyas when they invaded Ceylon ’ 
(Venkayya). 

* A summary of chaps. 1 and li of Wijesinha’s translation is given by 
Mr. Venkayya at pp. 55-6 of A.R.E. for 1907-08. It may be noticed here 
that M. Dubreuil, TTie Pallavas, pp, 70-71 in his account of these transac¬ 
tions considers only chap, li of the Ceylon accounts. 
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This narrative of events given in the MahSvamia cannot 
all of it be accepted as history. First as to chronology. 
The traditional dates for SSna I and Sena II are a.d. 846 
to 866 and A.D' 866 to 901. We have assigned to ;^r5mara, 
roughly, a.d. 815-862 so that the counter-invasion from Ceylon 
would fall in the reign of the successor of Srimara; but it 
is not possible to accept this arrangement, if we propose to 
identify the Pandya prince who appealed to Sena II and the 
MaySpgndya who was conquered by SrirnSra. It has been 
pointed out that a correction of twenty-four years must be 
introduced into the Mahavamia chronology of this period 
in the light of the established dates of South Indian history 
with special reference to the early Cholas of the VijaySlaya 
line.‘ This correction will give the dates 822 to 842 and 842 
to 877 roughly for the reigns of Sena I and Ssna II and thus 
reconcile the chronology of the narrative in the MahSmmia 
with that of Srimara’s reign as fixed by independent evidence. 
But then there are other difficulties as well. The PSndyan 
side of the evidence makes the ruling king successful in 
repelling a Mayapandya and thus keeping his throne to 
himself at the end of the struggle; the Ceylon account makes 
out a disaster of the first magnitude to the Pandyan kingdom 
from the story of the counter-invasion undertaken by Sena 
partly in support of the Pandya prince. There is no 
possibility of reconciling these accounts; one of them must 
be rejected as untrustworthy. Now, on the face of it, it 
seems impossible to suppose that such a serious disaster befell 
the Pandya power in the reign of 8rimara and that the 
Sinnamanur plates suppressed the truth or deliberately gave 
a false account of the reign. On the other hand, the Maha- 
vamda is a highly embellished and poetic account of the 
history of Ceylon.® And one cannot help feeling that in this 
chapter of the Mahavamda some transactions belonging to a 

1 See Dubreuil, The Fallavas, pp. 70-71; Hultzsch in J.R.A.S, 1913 
does not discuss chaps. I and li, a rather strange omission in an otherwise 
complete study of the synchronisms between Singhalese and South Indian 
history. 

2 See LA., vol. xxxv, 153 ff, for translation of an important criticism 
of this book and other Ceylon chronicles by Geiger. 
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later age (twelfth century a.d.) have been repeated perhaps to 
take off the edge from the story of the conquest of Ceylon 
by the Pandya king, narrated a little earlier. When we come 
to the Pandyan civil wars of the twelfth century in which 
Ceylonese kings often interfered, we shall see that the 
Mahavamia persistently colours the account favourably to the 
Ceylonese kings and commanders. Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that ^rimara did carry out a successful raid against Ceylon 
and that he repulsed the attempt at retaliation brought about 
partly by the intrigues of an impostor, about whose identity 
nothing is known at present.' 


> Mr. Venkayya remarked (p. 56, A.R.E., 1908) of grimSra: ‘As ho 
is also said to have conquered Mayspandya, who must have belonged to 
his own family, there is enough evidence that there were internal dissen¬ 
sions among the Pandyas already in his regin and in this he has been 
followed by M. Dubreuil. But I do not think that Mayapandya means 
‘ a person belonging to the Pandya family,; if anything it means just 
the contrary, and does not support the inferences of Venkayya about 
internal dissensions which are far-fetched indeed. We cannot of course 
get any light on this matter from the Ceylon account; for any impostor, 
to make himself accepted in Ceylon, must have claimed kinship with 
the Pandya ruling family, Venkayya again is not any way more fortunate 
in his attempts to identify this Mayapandya. He says: (ibid.) ‘In this 
connection it is worthy of note that the relationship of No. 11 (my 
number 9) Varagupavarman to his predecessor is not given in the Tamil 
portion of the larger Sinnamanur plates, while the Sanskrit portion of 
the same plates mention the relationship only indirectly. No. 12 (my 
number 10) Parantaka is said to have been the younger brother of 
Varagupa and the son of Srimsra. Consequently it is not impossible 
that it was Varagu^a who sought help from the Singhalese in order to 
secure the Pandya throne’. Mr. Venkayya appears in this case to have 
relaxed his usual standards about evidence in his anxiety to discover the 
identity of Mayapandya. His whole argument turns upon the Tamil 
portion not mentioning the relationship of Varaguijavarman to his pre¬ 
decessor, and the Sanskrit portion mentioning it only indirectly. The 
Tamil portion not only falls to mention relationships, in other cases, 
but omits all reference to Jafila Parantaka; the Sanskrit portion mentions 
the relationship, but only ‘ indirectly ’. I am unable to see any logic 
in the inference made by Mr. Venkayya from this supposed ‘ indirectness’, 
Personally I am of opinion that much trouble might be avoided if the 
epigraphist give up the habit of treating the integral parts of one ins¬ 
cription in different languages as altogether different inscriptions. There 
is enough indication in the inscription that Varaguijavarman ruled in 
his turn and enjoyed a fairly prosperous reign. This is the text: 
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When we turn next to study the circunostances of ^ri- 
mara’s success at Kudanaukku, we get some light from the 
Pallava records of the period. Two facts are established be¬ 
yond the range of doubt. First, Kudamukku is Kumba- 
konam as this name is given to the place in a record of 
the eighth year of Maranjadayan, most probably, ^rimara’s 
famous father. Second, the Pandya power was in this period 
fairly well established in the heart of the Tanjore district 
though there were frequent conflicts with Pallava forces across 
a shifting frontier in this direction,^ the permanence of the 


QisQit {S^nrsTriDCTTOTrrrSaBir SDT eucr^smirfflJiT iRguib • 

But Mr. Venkayya is not himself satisfied with the result he arrives 
at. He continues: ‘ There is still another alternative. No. 12 Parantaka 
is said to have seized a certain Ugra, apparently in the battle of 
Kharagiri. It may be that this Ugra was a Pandya prince with whom 
the former had to fight for the throne’. This makes matters worse. 
This Parantaka did not reign till after his brother’s defeat at Sri 
Purambiyam; his brother ruled at least eight years from the close of 
his father’s reign; and it is not clear how anything that took place in 
the reign or just before the accession of Parantaka 11 can throw any 
light on the identity of Mayapandya whom his father dealt with years 
before. The fact is, we know at present nothing more about both Msya- 
pandya and Ugra than what is mentioned of them in :the ^innamaniir 
plates and it is best to say so. 

Mr. Venkayya also adds: * If the story of the MahSvamia be true, 
the discontented Pandya prince whether he was Mayapandya or Ugra 
Pandya must have been on the Pandyan throne for sometime before he 
was replaced by No. 12 Parantaka’. I am unable to concede that the 
story of the Mahavamia is true or that there was an interruption in the 
regular succession recorded in the l^innamanur plates. See however, 
K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp. 140-1 who identifies Ugra with the 
protege of S5na II. 

^ I may note here that I am not following M. Dubreuil’s arrange¬ 
ment by which Varagu^ia is made the opponent of Nandi at TeJlaju 
c. 830 A.D. If the opponent of Nandi at Tejlaru was a Pandya, as 
perhaps he was (see Bubreuil, The Pallavas, pp. 79-80) then he must have 
been ^rimara. It may also be observed that Dubreuil seems to exaggerate 
the significance of TeJlaju when he writes that ‘ this glorious campaign 
enabled him to reign peacefully not only at Kanchi but also on the banks 
of the KSvSri The poetry of the Nandikkalambakam should not be 
mistaken for history. Contra Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kdnchi, p. 137. 

P-9 
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Pandya occupation of this territory being shown by the pre¬ 
sence of many Pandya inscriptions of this period in several 
places in the Tanjore district. From the provenance of the 
inscriptions of Nandivarman III it seems to be a reasonable 
inference that this contest continued through his reign with 
varying fortune. It seems not unlikely that the famous fight 
from which Nandi came to be known as TeUarerinda Nandi 
occurred in the course of these contests, and that in that 
battle ^rimara was the opponent who was beaten in the fight 
with Nandi. This must have been somewhere about a.p. 830. 
The victory of Kudamukku won by ^rimlra against the 
Pallavas and their confederates must then be taken to fall 
in Nandivarman’s reign. It seems quite natural to connect 
this battle mentioned in the Pandya inscription with another 
that is referred to in the BShur plates of NrpatungavarmaiY 

I follow the text of Mr* Krishna Sastri as amended and translated 
by Gopinatha Rao; see Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp. 47-50. But the verse 
is not easy and there is no means of controlling the readings. Dr. Hultzsch 
in his recent edition of the plates in the E.L, voL xviii, pp. 5ff. writes; 
® Of him (Nrpatunga) verses 16 tells us that he supplied a Pandya king, 
whose proper name is not disclosed, with an army, and that he defeated 
some enemies, who are not specified either, on the further bank of the 
Aricit river. It may be concluded from verse 16 that Nj-patunga allied 
himself with a Pandya king and undertook an expedition into the 
domains of the Chola king’; and the text and translation as given by 
him support these statements Looking at the verse from the Pandyan 
side it strikes me that Mr. Rao’s translation supported by Mr. Sastri’s 
text is the more probable; because (i) there seems to be little room 
for a Pandya-Pallava alliance in this period, (ii) the Cholas actually 
figure as the allies of the Pallavas in the ^innamanfir plates and (iii) it 
seems probable that in verse 16 (Bshur) Kudamiikku of the ^innamanfir 
plates is referred [to as having taken place before the accession of 
Nrpatunga (pura) and mentioned as a sort of introduction to the 
reprisal that followed under Nrpatunga on the banks of the Aricit. 
It may also be that Nrpatunga fought as a prince before his accession. 

M. Dubreuil (The Pallavas, p. 71) may or may not he right in 
supposing 'that the Pallava Nrpatunga profited by the invasion of the 
Pandya kingdom by the Singhalese’; but he is clearly misquoting verse 
17 of the Bahur plates in support of his theory of the alliance of 
Nrpatunga and Sena II, which, he says, ‘seems to be confirmed by the 
Bahur plates which say that Nrpatunga’s fame had spread beyond the 
seas as that ofRSma* (italics mine). The text is * Khydto na KSvalam 
RSmavat ’ — famed not only on earth, but in other 
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wlio was the successor of Nandi of Te^a^ru and came to 
power about a.d, 854, In the Bahur plates it is said: ^The 
army (of the Pallavas) which on a former occasion sustained 
defeat at the hands of the Pandya, was, by the grace of 
this king (Nrpatunga, i.e. by being led by him)^ able to 
burn down the hosts of the enemies together with the pros¬ 
perity of their kingdoms on the bank of the river Aricit’. 
From this reference it is not clear whether Nrpatunga's 
victory was won after he became ruler in his own right or 
earlier. Nor do we get any indication as to the interval 
between the defeat of the Pallava forces at the hands of 
the Pandya and the retalition under Nrpatiinga on the banks 
of the Aricit. The use of the phrase ‘ on a former occasion ’ 
with reference to the Pandyan victory seems however to make 
it necessary to postulate some interval between tho two 
engagements. We may conclude then, that if Nandi of 
TeUaru began his reign with a victory against Srimara, he 
lived long enough to sustain a defeat in his turn at Kuda- 
mukku in spite of the fact that on this occasion he seems 
to have been supported by several of his allies; the tide 
turned once more against the Pandya on the accession of 
Nrpatunga whose youthful success at the Aricit—the river 
Ari^il, a branch of the Kaveri which enters the sea at 
Karaikkal/ is recorded in the Bahur plates as we have seen. 

The reign of l^rimara iSrivallabha then appears to have 
been a mixed record of success and failure. The advent of 
an impostor to the throne, apparently aided in his rebellion 
by the Ceylonese troops, and the two defeats at TeUaru and 
the Aricit at the hands of the Pallavas are evidence that the 
empire has begun to strain the resources of the Pandya 

worlds like Rama. I am also unable to follow him when he says that 
^rimara was defeated at Kumbakonam in the face of the definite state¬ 
ment in the ^innamanur plates that ^rimara repulsed a great confeder¬ 
ation of his foes at Kudamukku, See also his remarks under Nrpatunga 
at p. 81 of his Pallavas, 

^ Hultzsch, E,L, vol. xviii, p. 7. The fact that the Ari^il also passes 
near Kumbakonam may have led M. Dubreuil to identify the battles of 
Kudamukku and Aricit; but we have no indication in the plates as to the 
site of the battle on the banks of the Aricit. 
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country j and the operations at ViliSam may perhaps be 
accepted as proof that the conquered lands are not settled on 
a permanent basis and may assert their independence at the 
earliest opportunity. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Srimara was a strong ruler who found it possible in the 
midst of so much trouble to maintain his power intact and 
-hand it down at his death to his elder son Varagutiavarmau 
whose accession can be placed definitely in a.d. 862. 

About this Varagnnavarman we learn nothing more than 
his name from the ^innamanur plates. The only fact that 
can be referred to his reign with any amount of certainty is 
his fighting a great battle at ^ri Purambiyam and losing it. 
It may also be that a record (690 of 1905) of Maranjadayan 
which incidentally mentions an expedition against Idavai also 
belongs to the time of this ruler.* Idavai has been identified 
with a village of the same name in the Chola country referred 
to in Chola inscriptions of a slightly later date. At the 
battle of iSri Purambiyam the Western Ganga king Prithivipati 
lost his life.® The latest date known for Prithivipati® is 
A.D. 879, so that the battle of i^ri Purambiyam must be 
placed about a.d. 880 at the earliest, and Varagutjavarman 
must be taken to have reigned at least up to that date. 
Now the last incident we noticed in the long duel between 
the Pandyas and their neighbours in the north, the Pallavas, 
was the battle of the Aricit. After that battle Nj-patunga 
would appear to have had a peaceful time with the PSndyas 
who were for the rest of the reign of i^rimara and for 
several years after the accession of Varagutjavarman apparently 
compelled to recognize the position Nrpatunga had established 
for himself by his early success. It is also interesting to 
observe that it was during this period that Vijayalaya captured 
Tanjore and made the city his own and it is not unlikely 
that the Cholas and the Pallavas were on friendly terms in 


1 See A.R.E., 1907, p. 54 and 1906, p. 53. Contra K. V. S. Aiyar, 
Ancient Dekhan, p. 142. But his reasoning is not conclusive. 

s See A.R.E., 1906, p. 47 or E.L vol. ix, pp. 87-8. 

® Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p. 82. 
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this period as the i^innamanur plates imply. After the death 
of Nrpatmiga, when his successor Aparajita came to the 
Pallava throne about a.d. 880, it would seem that Varagu^a 
made an attempt to reassert the waning power of the Pandyas 
in Cholamandalam and To^idainad. The expedition against 
I(^avai may well have been directed against the rising power 
of the Cholas. The king then ruling was probably Aditya 
I, the son of Vijayalaya, who came to the throne almost at 
the same time as his Pallava contemporary Aparajita. This 
attack on Idavai was apparently successful and Varaguija 
was enabled to carry his arms further north. The Pallava 
king Aparajita was aided on this occasion by his Ganga 
feudatory Prithivipati I and the opposing forces of the Pandya 
and the Pallava had an encounter at Sri Purambiyam identified 
with Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam.^ In this battle 

1 See 1906, pp. 47-8. I am unable to follow Mr. Gopinatha 

Rao in his statement: ' It is known from other records that Adhitya and 
the Pandya King Varaguria marched against the Pallava, Nrpatunga 
Varman, otherwise known also by the name of Aparajita Varman, defeated 
and killed him’. {E.L, vol. xv, p. 49). But see Dubreuil, The Pallavas, 
pp. 83-4. I believe inscription No. 337 of 1912 does not mean that the 
Cholas were the friends of Varaguria. The appearance of the Cholas 
among the opponents of l^rimara at Kudamukku and the expedition 
against Idavai strongly support the view that the Cholas were the friends 
of the Pallavas and the foes of the Pandyas till the battle of ^ri 
Purambiyam. Again, as Dubreuil points out, if Aparajita is only a 
pseudonym of Nrpatunga, there would be only one battle, that of ;Sri 
Purambiyam. Then we shall have to assume that at this battle Aparajita 
was beaten by Aditya as mentioned in the Tiruvalangadu plates of 
Rajendra; but this is contradicted by the Upayendiram plates of 
Prithivipati IJ which state that victory in ^ri Purambiyam was with 
Aparajita and that Varagupa was beaten in the battle. The verse may 
be quoted. 

It is not likely that, if Varagui^ia was beaten, and Aditya was his 
friend in this battle, Aditya got the whole of the Pallava country or even 
a part of it as a result of this fight. On the other hand if Aditya 
helped Aparsjita in his victory, he might have claimed a share of the 
spoil and later on proceeded to make the other attack which transferred 
the Pallava dominions to him as the Tiruvalangadu plates imply. And 
this, in my opinion, is what happened actually. I am unable to see 
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although the Western Ganga king Prithivipati I lost his life, 
still victory was with Aparajita and the Pandya advance was 
rolled back. It may be that Aditya I (the Chola) was also 
on the side of Aparajita and was able to get for himself 
some of the territory gained by the confederates on the 
repulse of the Pandyan invader. All this must have been in 
A.D. 880 or very soon after. 

Varagiraavarman does not appear to have long survived 
the defeat at J^rl Purambiyam. He seems to have died 
childless and was followed on *the throne by his younger 
brother iSri Parantaka alias, Viranarayana iSadyan, Three 
verses in the Sanskrit part of the Siniiamanur plates state 
(i) that he captured singlehanded the haughty Ugra near 
Kharagiri together with his elephants whose tusks were 
reeking of the blood of opposing forces killed in battle, (ii) 
that this pious king endowed many agraharas, and numberless 
devasthanas and tatdkas^ and (iii) that he had for his queen 
^ri Vanavan Mahadevi who resembled Laksmi and Indrani, 
the consorts of Visnu and Indra. The Tamil account generally 
confirms these statements and says further that he destroyed 
Pennagadam and fought in the Kongu country. It is not 
possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to attempt 
to elucidate the battle of Kharagiri, the destruction of 
Pennaga^lam and the fight in Kongu. The last two events 
may be taken as some evidence that, though hard pressed by 
its foes, the Pandya power was still struggling to maintain 
itself in foreign lands. And the name of the queen suggests 
that she was a Chera princess, and it may be tentatively 
assumed that the name of iSeravanmahadevi, a flourishing 
tittle town adjacent to the railway station Shermadevi in the 
Tinnevelly district, has some connection with the name of 
this queen. Perhaps this marriage is also some indication 
that, for one reason or another, the reign of this king was 
marked by happier relations with the Chera kings than was 
usual in this age. We may assign conjecturally the last twenty 
years of the ninth century as the period of this king‘s rule. 

^vhy Dubreuil must place Purambiyam in Nrpatunga’s reign or 
‘admit that Nfpatunga was killed in the battle of l^ri Purambiyam’ 
(p. 83). 
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Parantaka Viraiiaraya^ia was succeeded on the throne by 
his son by VSnavanmahadevi, Maravarman Rajasimha II, the 
donor of the larger Sinnamanur plates, the discovery of which 
has meant the recovery, to a very large extent, of the Pandya 
history of this period. This grant is dated in the sixteenth 
year of the king’s reign and it is likely that he reigned 
some years after. His rule may therefore be taken to have 
extended from about a.d. 900 to about 920 or a little later. 
The Sanskrit part of the record of the king’s reign though 
it comprises four fair-sized dlokas contrives to tell us just 
nothing about the king or his achievements as a ruler. The 
Tamil account vies with the Sanskrit in fulsome flattery of 
the king, but happens to mention a few facts. But the 
obscurity of the diction and the gaps in the text render it 
extremely difiicult to be sure of the ground. With this caution, 
it may be noted that a battle at Ulappilimangalam is men¬ 
tioned, another fight with Tanjayarken (the king of Tanjore) 
and perhaps also an attack on Vanji.' We learn also that 
the king had the titles—Vikatapatava, Srikanta, Raja^ikhama^ii 
and Mandara Gaurava. Among his foundations are men¬ 
tioned numberless PalUcccandams which seem to be Jain 
temples or endowments in their favour. 

Rajasimha II, however, may be surely identified with the 
Pandya King Rajasimha who is said to have been beaten by 
the Chola Parantaka I {vide the Udayendiram plates of 
Prithivipati 11)^“ and this fact enables us to get some light 
on his fortunes from the records of the contemporary Chola 
monarch. This king Parantaka I Chola came to the throne in 


J It will be observed that Venkayya’s summary of the reign-mentions 
only that the king defeated the Chola (p. 51 of A.R.E., 1907). He is 
perhaps right in the caution he observed. The text I have been using 
of this inscription is that given by Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar in the 
S'en Tamil, vol. xxiii. When I applied to the Government Epigraphist 
for a transcript of the text he had with him, I got the strange reply 
that the copy could not be given as it was undergoing publication in 
S.Ll. (Texts) series.. 


vol. ii, p. 383. 
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907.^ Before his accession the Chola power under Aditya 
I had risen into some prominence by important successes against 
the Pallava Aparajita who seems to have lost the bulk of 
his territory to his new foe. It is not unlikely that Aditya, 
late in his lifetime, undertook a campaign against his southern 
neighbour and that this campaign furnished the occasion for 
his son calling himself Madhurantaka or Maduraikon^a, 
This title of ParSntaka appears as early as the third year of 
his reign, A.D. 910. The P§ndya king Rajasimha had to look 
about for allies and he turned to Ceylon. The ruler of Ceylon 
at the time was not unwilling to aid the Pandya king and 
sent an army to the mainland. Rajasimha, so reinforced, 
made an effort to retaliate on the Chola power and invaded 
the Chola country; and thus began the second war which 
Parantaka fought against the Madura troops. A decisive 
battle was fought at Vslur (a place not identified) and the 
defeat of the Ceylon and Pandya forces was complete. The 
Udaygndiram plates say of Parantaka Chola: ‘His army, 
having crushed at the head of a battle the Pandya king, 


^ A.R,E,i 1906, p. 51, para 21 for the date of accession of Parantaka 
Chola. See A.R.E,, 1907, pp. 58-9 for the wars of Parantaka against 
Madura, a masterly account by Venkayya. Also Hultzsch in J.R.A,S.y 
1913, pp. 524-6 partly based on Venkayya, My version of the wars given 
in the text does not differ materially from Venkayya’s. The changes I 
am inclined to make are (i) to base the 1st war only on the reference 
in the Mahavam&a and the probabilities suggested by Inscription No. 29 
of 1907, dated in a.d, 910 (See A.R,E. 1911, part ii, para 4), (ii) to treat 
the entire series of stanzas in the Udayendiram and Tiruvalanga^u plates 
as references to the second war of Venkayya, (iii) to follow Hultzsch in 
making the ‘unsuccessful effort to obtain the Pandya crown, etc., from 
Ceylon an event of the last years of Parantaka’s reign. Mr. Venkayya 
seems to have thought that Maduraiyum Ilamum-Ko^i^a was a brand 
new title justified by a fresh attack on Madura and Ceylon together: 
but this strikes me as an unnecessary assumption. The title Maduraikotida 
might simply have changed to Maduraiyum-liamum-Ko^jda, after the 
invasion of Ceylon. I may add also that when he proposes to date the 
third war of Parantaka against Madura towards the close of his reign 
and apparently c. 943 a.d. A,R.E., 1907, p. 59, he seems to be forgetting 
the Inscription No. 63 of 1905 found near Madura and dated in the 
thirty-third year of Parantaka to which he had*^ drawn pointed attention 
two years previously (A.R,E, 1905, p. 42). See also A.R.E., 1926, part 
ii, para 16* 
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together with an army of elephants, horses and soldiers, 
seized a herd to elephants together with (the city of) Madhura. 
Having slain in an instant, at the head of a battle, an 
immense army despatched by the lord of Lanka, which teemed 
with brave soldiers (and) was interspersed with troops of 
elephants and horses, he bears in the world the tittle Sam- 
grSma Raghava (i.e. “ Rama in battle ”) which is full of 
meaning. When he had defeated the Pandya (king) Rajasimha 
two persons experienced the same fear at the same time: 
(Kuvgra), the lord of wealth, on account of the death of 
his own friend, (and) Vibhl^apa on account of the proximity 
(of the Chola 'dominions to Ceylon)’, The Tiruvalangadu 
plates are no less explicit and more graphic in the account 
they give.' 

This was the ruin of Rajasimha and the empire that had 
been reared by generations of his ancestors. Madura was 
lost and Rajasimha had to flee to Ceylon. There he made 
pitiful efforts to regain his fortune and, if we may follow 
the MahavamSa account, which is confirmed by the later 
Chola inscriptions of Rajendra I, Rajasimha after some 
fruitless waiting despaired of gaining anything by his stay 
in Ceylon, left behind his crown and other regalia (thSpetva 
makutSdlni) and betook himself to the Kgraja country, the 
home of his mother VSnavanmahadevi (goto Keralasmtikam). 
Such was the end of the First Empire of the Pandyas, 
whose political fortunes we have traced through these two 
chapters. These last scenes may be placed about a.d. 920. 

Payantaka I Chola made an attempt late in his reign 
to capture the Pandya’s makuta from the Ceylonese ruler 
and failed (c. a.d. 943); but this was actually accomplished 
later by the more fortunate Rajendra. 


p-io 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIRST mAnVCE—{Concluded) 


The history of the Pandyan kingdom in the period between 
the restoration after the Kalabhra occupation and the fall of 
Madura before ParSntaka early in ihe tenth century, as made 
out by us so far, cannot by any means be regarded as either 
final or complete. Only the barest outlines of the story have 
been traced. Many points have had to be left unsettled; 
others have been noted as points for future study in the 
light of further evidence that may become available. We have 
also had to pass by a large number of stone inscriptions 
dated in the regnal years of MSyan Sa^ayan and Sa^ayan 
Maj-an which undoubtedly belong to this period, but cannot 
with certainty be assigned to particular rulers. If we know 
so little about the main line of the Pandyas, our knowledge 
about their subordinates and feudatories is even more limited. 
Passing references have been made already to the local chief" 
tains known as Vejs, of whom the chiefs of the family of 
Ay seem to have enjoyed a long spell of power and influence 
in the mountainous country between the Tinnevelly district 
and Travancore. The Adigans of the Kongu country also felt 
the strength of the Pandyan kings and were forced for a time 
to acknowledge their supremacy. Somewhat more prominent 
than these chieftains seem to have been the Muttarayar' who 
have left behind several epigraphical records which have only 
been partially studied till now. It is certain that these rulers 
held large portions of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts 
and possibly parts of Pudukkottah for several generations and 
that the centre of their power was somewhere in the district 
of Tanjore. Sendalai, at present a small village near Tiruk- 
kattupalU, appears once to have been a flourishing town with 

^ I have not enteied into the details of the records of the IVluttarayar. 
Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar discusses the Sendalai records very well in 
E.I., vol. xiii, pp. I34ff. and Mr. Gopinatha Rao in deh Tamil, vol. 
Vi, pp. 6ff. A.R.E., for 1899, pp. 5-5, and 1907, p. 54 are still useful’ 
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' the beautiful name CandralSkhS, and either this place or 

Niyamam in its neighbourhood was most probably the centre 
of Muttaraya rule. There is even now in existence a village 
by name Muttara^anallur within five miles of Trichinopoly. 
It is well known that a Perumuttarayan is mentioned twice 
in the Naladiyar. The inscriptions from the ^endalai pillars 
mention three continuous generations of the Muttarayar; the 
last of them was ;^uvaran MSran alias Perumbidugu Muttarayan 
who claims to have fought at many places on belialf of the 
Pallavas against the PSndyas. There is also a curious coin¬ 
cidence in strange birudas between these rulers and the Pallava 
kings;—examples are Perumbidugu and Vidslvidugu. These 
f facts might lead one to suppose that these rulers were the 

subordinate allies of their Pallava contemporaries. On the 
! other hand, there are other facts which seem to make it 

necessary to modify this conclusion. First, some kings of 
the Muttaraya line date their records in their own regnal 
years (18 of Ilango Muttarayan in No. 12 of 1899 from 
8endalai). Secondly, one inscription (10 to 1899) which records 
a gift by a servant of a Muttarayan is dated in the tenth 
regnal year of Maranjadayan. And lastly, there is a gift 
; by the queen of a Satrubhayankara Muttarayan recorded 

in a stone inscription in the Tinnevelly district and dated 
1 in the twenty-first regnal year of Sadayan Majan (421 of 

j 1906). In fact at one stage it was even supposed that the 

j Muttarayar were a branch of the ruling house of the PEndyas 

and emphasis was laid on the recurrence of the name 
Majan among the Muttaraya kings. But the facts set forth 
; above indicate clearly that no simple hypothesis is likely to 

' furnish the key to the true history of these chieftains. The 

I best way of reconciling all the known facts about the 

Muttarayar seems to be to suppose that they held their sway 
for several generations in the debatable land between the 
Pandyas and the Pallavas and ruled, either independently or 
in subjection to the Pandyas or the Pallavas, in accordance with 
the trend of contemporary politics. It is unfortunate that 
no definite and detailed conclusions can be arrived at regard- 
*. ing the history of these rulers and the part they played in 

I the story of South India. But the conjecture may be accepted 

i that when Vijayaiaya recovered Tanjore for the Cholas, he 
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must have taken it from a Muttaraya chief. The ^endalai 
inscriptions call one of them the lord of Tanjai and Vallam. 

Before leaving the period of the First Pandya Empire, 
as we have called it, an attempt may be made to bring 
together a few facts relating to the social and religious life 
of the age. We know very little of the details of govern¬ 
ment and administration; and the few references we get to 
Uttaramantrins and Mahasamantas have been noticed under 
the reign of Jatila Parantaka above. We have a reference 
to an officer in charge of the elephants, under the name 
Matangajadhyaksa in the Madras Museum plates and this, 
together with a reference to Tirumalai Virar and Parantaka 
Virar in an inscription of the forty-second year of MSran- 
jadayan from Kajugumalai,' is about all that we can gather 
on the military organization of the state in this period. 
One wonders if names like Parantaka Virar are designations 
of particular regiments or groups of soldiers. There does 
not seem to have been any rigid distinction between the 
civil and military services under the government, and in 
Majangari we get the instance of a versatile officer who was 
famed alike for his services in war and as Uttaramantri 
and who was besides poet and orator. It seems likely that 
an expeditionary army was composed of troops brought 
together from several parts of the country each under its 
own leader, and we have instances of such leaders or the 
king himself, setting up permanent memorials celebrating 
the heroism of particular soldiers who distinguished them¬ 
selves above their compeers in war. Thus from the Kalugu- 
malai record which refers to the expedition against ^Sa^ayan 
Karunandan (43 of 1908) we learn that two soldiers did well 
in the storming of a fortress (Qatrilmi— 

uiLi-iTrr) before they fell, that they were in the house¬ 
hold service (s-eire^iLQai (SsaruMjb ®<5f5ua.T) of one Mangala 

1 Inscription No. 863 of 1917. Mr. Krishna Sastri (A.R.E., 1918), 
says that the reference to Parantaka Virar suggests the time of the father 
of Rajasimha, the donor of the Sinnamanur grant. I do not know if 
he had any difficulty in assigning this record to Parantaka Pandya and 
I do not think that Parantaka II reigned as many as forty-two years, 
lihave therefore treated the record as belonging to the earlier king 
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Ehadi alias Ettimannan, and that this Enadi* inade an en¬ 
dowment for the merit of these two soldiers named Vinayan- 
tolu Suran and Sattan Nakkan. And again, the Trivandrum 
Museum stone inscription of the twenty-seventh year of 
Maranjadayan (277 of 1895) is a record of the fall of another 
warrior by name Ranakirti in the service of the king before 
the fortress of Karaikkottai; and as this Ra^akirti is said 
to have been a very loving servant of the king, it is not 
unlikely that the king himself caused this stone to be set 
up and engraved. 

I 

! / The kings as a rule seem to have been very generous 
l^j^atrons of learning and the arts. The few long epigraphs of 
this age that have come down to us furnish, by their poetic 
merit, clear proof of the high state of literary culture in 
the Sanskrit and Tamil languages in the Pandya country and 
are evidently compositions of court poets who were regularly 
maintained by the kings. The names of some of these 
composers of pradastis have been preserved in the records. 
These compositions which are recorded in the copper plates 
which register the more important royal grants are, as we 
have seen, the most important source for the general history 
of the rulers of this age; but they also furnish information 
on several minor matters of considerable interest to the 
student of social Ilife. We learn very casually from the 
Madras Museum plates that there was a colony ef Brahmins 
from Magadha; and that they had a separate gramani set 
apart for them by name Babdali and this may be accepted 
as some evidence that the south of India was in those days 
not isolated from the north as is sometimes thought. We 
are able to trace the prevalence of two subordinate divisions 
adapted evidently to local administrative purposes. One of 
them is referred to as mdu or kurram and the Sanskrit 

^ Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao says: ‘ Enadi corresponds to the European 
knighthood. The recipient of this honour must be the commander of 
an army and must have distinguished himself in the battlefield. The 
king adorns such a worthy soldier with a signet ring and confers upon 
him the title of Enadi. See the commentary on eighth sutra of Purat- 
tipaiyiyal, Poruladiksram, Tolkappiyam ’, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. i, p. 4, 
n. 9. 
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part of the Sinnamancr grant even applies the term rS^tra 
to the same division. The na^u seems to have been the 
connecting link between the kingdom as a whole and the 
smallest unit of local administration which is referred to 
usually as gramam. The names of gramams usually end in 
mangalam, kudi and ur and occasionally in vayal. The 
forms observed on the occasions when kings made gifts of 
whole villages are very interesting and deserve some notice. 
The gift is always a dSnam in the religious sense and is ex¬ 
pressed usually by the phrase lEQirm-Ct^AQafriSi^^iTsiT, which 
the Sinnamanur plates render into ambupurvam. The boundary 
of the village to be given away was generally fixed by 
following the beat of a female elephant that was let loose 
for the purpose as is indicated by ‘ msiimsiiser^ usssfliunev 
<iui^.Gii4!»u5iuu LSIuf-g^tpih^rrm ’ of the Madras Museum grant 
and Karepu sancara vibakta simd of the SinnamanGr grant; 
and the boundary was marked by stones and live fences of 
kalli aafrarflu-jib and also 

clearly recorded in writing. The grant was invariably engraved 
on copper plates and a high officer of state was entrusted 
with the task of drawing up and recording the Sriatti or 
royal order in proper form, It is curious that the scribes 
are generally the Perumbaiiaikkarans of the kings making the 
grant.* All the gifts, when they did not go to temples, 
seem to have been in favour of Brahmaijas and the lands 
so granted to Brahmaijas had a recognized legal status brah- 
madeyam. This status is expressed in set phrases of which 
the following from the Madras Museum grant is a good 
example: • dl(rwu> Q^stuwiraia&rrtriTsseTmwii^ih i£uJirildlu.iw aL.crr 
sYTLrsj® emiiinurflsmiTmnrra> /SStriri—L.i^® 

Karantnai and Miyatci are technical terms as can be seen 
from the Sanskrit part of the Sinnamanur plates which keeps 
the terms as such in the phrase ‘ Karanmai miyatci yutam 
samastam ’. We have at present no means of fixing the exact 
meanings of these terms. But as Karaimai seems etymologi- 

1 Mr. Krishna Sastri does well in not translating this term in his 
edition of the Velvikkudi grant and thus declining to follow Venkayya’s 
lead in rendering it into ‘ chief drummer ’. u&m has other meanings be¬ 
sides ‘drum’, one of which is 'a row of horses’. May Qu( 5 'iuaiaira«ir(r<ir 
mean chief cavalry officer? 
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cally connected with cultivation and Miyatci likewise with 
supervision and control, we may not be far wrong if we take 
the terms to indicate the rights of tenancy and landlordship 
respectively.* The clear renunciation of all the rights of the 
donor contained in the phrase sarvapariharamaka must also 
be noticed. When the gift has been completed the king 
generally requests his successors and every one that comes 
after him to respect his dana and this request is reinforced 
in the records by suitable quotations from the sacred laws 
{Smrti) of the land. One circumstance recorded in the 
Velvikkudi grant is of considerable importance and it is 
unfortunate that the meaning of the text here should not be 
clearer than it is. The conditions under which this grant 
was made are very peculiar. The donee claims that Velvik¬ 
kudi was granted to his ancestors by an ancient Pandya 
king Kudumi and that this gift was cancelled by the 

Kalabhra interregnum and that this ought to be restored to 
him. It is strange that this man should have waited for 

seven generations after the Pandyan restoration to reclaim 
the grant and at that late day should start by quarrelling 
with the king over the matter {akrodhikka). What followed 

must be related in the words of the grant ' rS'mr jd 

susdr (nS)(S5(g5nrLjLSliu00i3=ujiu mek ^imsirQneirni Qp jpiajsdlaia/ rnTiL 
L.rrsklsk u^ss>wujiTp,sb amLipiB Oa/rsiraQinjOTfiffr, mn-LLt—rriripsiT 

u^umcDiurr ^eb an S)ufr(tpS^uj-’ Evidently here the 

king does not seem to have at first taken the petitioner 
seriously; he laughed at his impudence and perhaps thought 
it an easy way of dismissing the petition by demanding a 
proof ('retril®) of the original gift and of the antiquity of 
the petitioner’s rights; but strangely enough, the proof was 
produced then and there, and the king forthwith renewed 
the gift. The difficulty lies in our inability to understand 
nsfTtl® in the passage cited above.® But most probably it 


* Cf. V. Venkayya, LA, vol. xxii, p. 74, n. 89. 

®See K. G. Sankara in I.A., vol. li, p. 215. Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu 
Pillai was surely wrong if he assumed that oral evidence was in question 
here. I am unable to accept Mr. Krishna Sastri’s translation of rairuL-irs) 
into ‘(by a reference to) the district (assembly)*, nr© does mean ‘dis¬ 
trict’ as 1 have pointed out above and this explanation of nrti!.L.r«i> as 
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was only a general term for satisfactory evidence. And the 
evidence that was produced in this case was most likely a 
written document which had just been found by the petitioner 
on the strength of which he made bold to press his suit in 
the manner indicated. 

The gramam was . the unit of local administration as 
pointed out before, and there are enough indications to show 
that as a rule it was well able to take care of its affairs 
and that it inspired confidence in the king of the country 
by efficiency and rectitude in its conduct of affairs. An 
inscription from Tiruccendur (26 of 1912) tells us that the 
king Varaguna Maharaja distributed among sixteen villages a 
large endowment he made to the local temple for meeting 
the cost of service in the temple throughout the twelve months 
of the year. The total endowment consisted of 1,400 gold 
ka^us and these ka^us were to be a permanent endowment, 
only the interest being spent for the purposes specified. The 
rate of interest is fixed at two kalams of paddy per annum 
on each /caiw. The penalty for default strikes us however 
as severe. It is that interest is doubled during the period 
of default and in addition a heavy fine of twenty-five gold 
ka^us is to be paid to the temple. Again a sum of 290 
gold ka^us was, in the sixteenth year of the same king, 
placed in the hands of the assembly of Ambasamudram 
(Varagima-maharajar Tondainattu ppe^inaikkarai Araiiur Virxi- 


the instrumental of refrijl will be plausible if we had clear .proof other¬ 
wise, which we do not have, of the existence, at this period of such 
district assemblies. But this is not the only difficulty. If it was a 

reference to the district assembly, that ought to have been found easier 
to make soon after the Pandya restoration under Kadungon than so 
many generations after him, and we do not say why the petition was 

not made earlier. Again the proof must have been such that; (1) it 

was missed for long; (2) it was capable of production before the king 
at a moment’s notice; and (3) it must have been so conclusive as 

evidence that the king w'as ready to accept it on the spot without any 
further enquiry. The phrases in the text of the grant clearly imply all 
this. And these conditions are best satisfied by a written document like 
a copper plate grant—what shall we not pay to get this plate if that 
were possible! 1 therefore propose to follow Mr. K. G. Sankara and 
make nuruuir«« the instrumental of n/rL® der, from b®—» fix, establish* 
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rundu Ilangdkkudi ecavaiyar kaiyirkkudutta kttSu Irunugrut- 
totfpuru) to be utilized likewise as a permanent endowment; 
the interest on the endowment was fixed at the same rate as 
in the order gift viz., two kalams of paddy per annum per 
ks^u; the proceeds comprising 580 kalams of paddy per 
annum to be given by the assembly were to be devoted to 
meet the cost of offerings (tiru amudu) to be made four times 
a day in the temple of Tiruppottudaiya Bhatarar at Ilan- 
gokkudi according to a detailed schedule of offerings given 
in the inscription; and it was made the duty of the servants 
of the temple and a committee of the assembly to see that 
the expenditure was properly incurred from day to day 
{Bhatarar paT}imakkalum Ilangukkudi ccavai vSriyarum uda- 
ninru . . . nangu k3lamum-tiruvamidu-^eluttumpadi)d Again 
the Trichinopoly inscription of the eleventh year of Varaguija 
records another endowment of 125 kalanjus of gold for the 
regular supply of ghi for the burning of four perpetual lamps 
and ffve other lamps in the temple of Tirumalai Bhatarar. 
This endowment was placed in fixed deposit with the 
NagarattSr of ^irjambar, and its proper administration was 
vested in the Pati of Sijiambar and the servants of the 
temple as trustees-~(^fiu®suTLLr 9 L(n)T urflarQmiij ^LLQaSluu^ji)(^ 
LjSmruuLLGurrib dl/X)fiCiihuniU0iLjih unr ^Qpso^CB^ir 

Qfiih).^ It may well be that the NagarattSr of l^ijjambar 
were a corporation of merchants in the place; but it is not 
possible to say who the Pati was. He might have been the 
head of the corporation of merchants or a royal officer. 
The analogy of the Ilangokkudi-ccavai variyam points to the 
former alternative. It is very interesting to see that the 

* Mr. Venkayya seems to have missed the full significance of these 
words. The schedule of expenses that is given in the rest of the inscrip¬ 
tion is very interesting as it gives full details for a total expenditure of 
exactly 580 kalams and contains information as to the prevailing ratio of 
exchange among several articles of common consumption. See E.I., vol. ix, 
pp. 92-3. 

® Mr. Venkayya, A.S.I., 1903-4, p. 276, makes uir^Opto^S^inb the 
servants of the pati. I have followed the analogy of the Ambasamudram 
inscription in my rendering, as there seems to be no point in mentioning 
the servants of the Pati as trustees after mentioning the Pati himself as 
one. 

P-U 
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kalanju mentioned in this record is the same as the gold 
kaiu, the coin being apparently described by its weight 
here; ^ we cannot however be sure of the exact weight of 
the kalanju itself in those days. A record in some respects 
more interesting than these comes from Manur in the Tinne- 
velly district and it is dated in the thirty-fifth year of 
Maranjadayan. If this Maranjadayan were the same as 
Varagu^ia Maharaja, as probably he is, then the record may 
be assigned to about a.d. 800 and would thus precede the 
famous Uttiranialliir records of the time of Paraiitaka I by 
well over a century. This fact deserves to be stressed a 

little as this inscription contains a record of rules for 

membership in the Sabha of the village which have been 
summed up® as follows by the official epigraphist (Madras) 
in the Annual Report for 1913: ‘ It is stated that of the 

children of shareholders in the village, only one, who is well 
behaved and has studied the Mantra Brahmana and one 

Dharma (i.e. Code of Law) may be on the village assembly 

{inanru) to represent the share held by him in the village 
and only one of similar qualifications may be on the assembly 
for a share purchased, received as present or acquired by 


^ The conclusion is the result of a sample calculation from the data 
given by this and the Ambasamudram record. Two nalis of ghi were to 
be given every day for four lamps to be maintained from the interest 
(Qurrsrfl) on 120 kalanjus (Trichi. inscr.) ; the Ambasamudram records give 
the information 1 nali of ghi — 30 nays of paddy. This will give 60 
nsys of paddy every day as the cost of the service; this makes 2/3 of a 
kalam (—15 — ^0 nays, Venkayya in EJ.) per day or roughly 

240 kalams per year of 360 days, which is just the interest on 120 
kalanjus (kaius) at the prevailing rate of 2 kalams per annum per k3iu 
{Kalanju). This conclusion, it must be noted, casts a doubt on 
Venkayya’s rendering of uiri 9 .a« 6 b 6 orr 6 b in the Trichinopoly record into 
‘ weighed by the standard of the district If the calculation made in this 
note is accepted, it will be proof that the same standards prevailed all 
over the Pandya country at the time, which is not unlikely, in such 
matters as the weight of the standard coin and the interest on perpetual 
royal endowments to temples. 

»In the paragraph A.R.E., 1913 (part ii, para, 23) containing this 
summary it seems to me that the epigraphist combines sources in order 
to make a picture of village adminstration which is, in essence, not » 
faithful reflection of our sources. 
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him as stridhana (through his wife): (2) that (shares) pur¬ 
chased, presented or acquired as stridhana could entitle one, 
if at all, only to full membership in the assemblies; and in 
no case will quarter, half or three-quarter membership be 
recognized; (3) that those who purchase shares must elect 
only such men to represent their shares on the assembly, as 
have critically studied a whole Veda with its parUi^tas; (4) 
that those who do not possess full membership as laid down 
by rule (2), cannot stand on any committee (variydm) for 
the management of village affairs; (5) that those who satisfy 
the prescribed conditions should in no case persistently oppose 
(in the proceedings of the assembly) by saying “nay, nay” 
to every proposal brought up before the assembly and (6) 
that those who do this together with their supporters will 
pay a fine of five ka^us on each item (in which they so 
behaved) and still continue to submit to the same rules.’ It 
is a pity that twenty years after the discovery of this ins¬ 
cription, its text should not be available for scholars. But 
even the abstract given above contains enough to show the 
importance of the record. Other inscriptions which have 
been reviewed here tell us generally of the existence of village 
assemblies and of their carrying on their work through com¬ 
mittees. And this Manur record may be taken p rhaps as 
giving a type of the constitutions of village assemblies in this 
period in the south of the Pandya country. Membership in 
the assembly was regulated by qualifications of property and 
learning very much as in the well-known inscriptions from 
Uttiramallur (Chingleput) of the early tenth century A.D. There 
seems to have been no election to the assembly, but all 
important property interests were represented on it. This seems 
to have made the sabha a rather unwieldy body in which the 
transaction of business with reasonable despatch could only 
be secured by somewhat drastic rules against organized 
obstruction on the part of sections of the members. We learn 
nothing however as to the method of appointing the committee 
iyariyam) of the assembly which formed the executive of the 
assembly, each in its respective sphere of work. 

We may now turn to ' a brief review of the state of 
religious belief in the period of our study. We have seen 
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that in the early centuries of the Christian era, in the i^angam 
age. Buddhism, Jainism and Brahminism flourished in the 
Tamil land. The central feature of the development that 
followed in the succeeding centuries was the determined effort 
made by the exponents of Brahminism in its various forms 
to suppress the heretical sects of Buddhism and Jainism, an 
effort which was apparently marked by greater success against 
the Buddhists than against the Jains. Yuan Chwang writing 
in the middle of the seventh century a.d. deplores the decay 
of Buddhism in South India and envies the prosperity of the 
Jains. We can also trace many survivals of Jainism to a 
comparatively late age. At Ervadi in the Tinnevelly district 
there was discovered a squatting Jaina figure and engraved 
below it is a small inscription, in Vatteluttu characters of 
about the eighth century a.d., which reads ‘ Work of Ajjahadi ’. 
This Jaina teacher appears to be referred to in the Jivaka- 
cintamaiii also. Another inscription in the same place of about 
the same period records a grant of land to a Jaina temple.* 
Two inscriptions of Mayanjadayan from the Raranad district 
(430 and 431 of 1914) make mention of Tirukkattarapalli 
which seems to have been a Jaina temple at Kujapdai, an 
im portant Jaina centre in Veijbunadu.® And the well-known 
Aivarmalai record of a.d. 870 records the renewal of the 
images of Par^va-Bhatarar and the Yak§is at Tiruvayirai by 
one ^antiviraguravar, the pupil of Gupavirakkuravadigal. And 
even Rajasimha II, the last of the Pandya rulers of this age, 
is said to have endowed, among others, several Jaina temples 
(sTsssTossfljriik^ u<jharFlff It is clear from such 

facts that Jainism was not overwhelmed so completely as 
Buddhism by the rising tide of .^aivism and Vaijtjiavism in 
the land. 

A detailed study of the various movements of this heroic 
age of religion in South India is outside the scope of this 
history. But some attention must be given to that part of 
the legendary accounts of the age which centres round Madura 
and the Pandya country, and an attempt made to estimate 

^ See A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 2. 

^A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 29. 
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the influence of the revival of Hinduism on the Pandya 
country. We have seen some reason to think that Ma^iikka- 
va^agar, the great antagonist of Buddhism, was among the 
earliest of ther great saints of this age. It is very likely that 
the period of his ministry was sometime before the restoration 
of the Pandya rule under Kadungon. This fervid devotee of 
Siva had his birth in the Pandya country, and started in life 
as a high officer of the Pandya king; the scene of his chief 
triumphs against the Buddhists was Chidambaram, and there 
is some reason to think that the Pandyan power extended to 
Chidambaram in his day. It is remarkable that the sage ends 
his contest with the Buddhists by admitting the discomfited 
opponents into the fold of Saivism and that as Pope has 
observed ‘no mention is made of the use of any violent 
measures’. The greatest achievement of the sage,—this is true 
also of many others like him in this period—was the propa¬ 
gation of his faith by means of fervid popular songs which 
were unique in their lyrical beauty and the simplicity and 
directness of their appeal to the human heart. The name of 
Tirugnanasambandar, whom ^aivites regard as the greatest of 
^aiva saints of this age, is connected with the story of a 
miraculous cure worked on a Pandya king who may be identi¬ 
fied, as we have seen, with Arikesari Paranku^a, who ruled 
in the second half of the seventh century a.d. Later legend 
makes the occasion a turning point in the history of orthodox 
^aivism in the Pandya country. The king was a Jain and 
whole land was taking to the heretical doctrine after him; 
and it was only the devotion of the queen, who was a 
Chola princes, and the minister Kulaccirai that saved the 
situation by sending word to the great saint of Shiyali 
begging him to come and reclaim the land by combating 
the Jains and putting an end to their influence over the 
king. It is needless to narrate the story of what followed, 
as it is sufficiently known. But it must be stated that there 
is little ground for the view that many Jains were put to 
a cruel death on the occasion. The Tamil JPumxuis. indeed 
say that 8,000 Jains were impaled on '’Slakes; but this seems 
apocryphal. At any rate the saint Sambanda does not seem 
to be connected with the employment of violent measures 
and what troubles the Jains experienced seem to have been 
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at the hands of the secular power.' Indeed, at the end of 
the contest with the iSaiva saint, we learn that the Jains still 
continued defiant, and unlike the Buddhist opponents of 
MS:gLikkava^agar at Chidambaram, these Jains of Madura 
refused to embrace the faith of their victorious opponent 
when he invited them to do so. 

The contest against the heretical sects was carried on by 
the Vaistiiava Alvars as much as by the ^aiva NSyanSrs. 
But the history of the Alvars is even more obscure than 
that of the Nayanars and it is not possible to say much 
of any of them with confidence. We have noted before the 
attempt to fix the age of Madhurakavi and his Guru Nam- 
malvar by identifying Madhurakavi-alvar with the minister 
Marangari who is also called Madhurakavi in the Anamalai 
inscription. It has also been supposed that Nammalvar (Kari 
Maran) was the son of the minister and that ‘ he may have 
given his own father’s surname Madhurakavi to his disciple 
as a dasyanama"^ But, however plausible such assumptions 
may be, they are still only assumptions which await some 
tangible proof. The suggestion has been made that another 
Vai§riava saint, Periyalvar^ was the contemporary of Jatila 
Parantaka 1.® Periyalvar does refer to a Pandya king Nedu- 
maran in the lines. ‘ (Q<3firrJdrcuTffi^Gv < 3 ^. 17 GcunjiGaiudr Qre® 

iLfT/o^ Q^(^Srs^L^ji)(Bi^rrdr Q^drmdr QdjfrGW^L^mX'ih 

LDiT66}(f^'^(D<3^iTSsvGaj ^ All that we can infer is that, if this 
Nedumaran is the same as the contemporary of Gnana- 


^ See verses 853 and 854 of Gnsnasambanda’s life in the Periyapuvanam 
and verses 43 and 45 in the 38th Tiruvilaiya^al in Perumbar jappuliyur 
Nambi. 

^ Gopinatha Rao, ^rl Vai^^iavas, p, 19. 

3 See Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar in ^en Tamils voL vi, pp. 52-'3. 
He is able to prove that Jatila was a worshipper of Vi§^iu; but this is 
admitted. But (I) he misinterprets the phrase QesirsTOrufrif in 

the Madras Museum plates by ignoring the phrase u>@i^iT^^LDmTffiffisi^(g) 6 b 
which immediately preceds it; the word @3 means here, surely, not 
fjpiritual preceptor (Pandit’s meanings), but the king’s ancestors who 
preceded him on the throne; ( 2 ) the pandit does not say how Nedumaran 
can be identified with Nedunjadayan. See also Gopinatha Rao History of 
^rivaisnavas^ pp. 5 and 23 and A.R.E,, 1927, part ii, para 36. 
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sambandar, this Alvar may also be assigned to their age 
and likewise his daughter It seems more likely however 

that the reference is to ^ri Mara ^rivallabha. But this 
inference can only be tentative, and in any case there is no 
reason to assign PerlyalvSr to the times of Jatila Parantaka. 
But the references in Periyalvar to the Pandyas, and the instances 
we have already noticed of the erection of two temples to 
Vi§tLU in the time of Parantaka Nedunjadayan furnish suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the influence of Vais^avism in the Pandya 
country in this period. The epigraphs of the age furnish 
numerous instances of private benefactions to temples for the 
burning of lamps, the maintenance of gardens, etc., and one 
of these records from Tirupputttir (136 of 1908) mentions the 
gift of ten dinaras (kaiu) by a Brahmin lady for the burning 
of a lamp. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHOLA CONQUEST 

From about a.d. 925 to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, for some three centuries, the Pandyan kingdom 
ceased to exist as an independent state and was part of the 
empire of the Cholas. There are only a few records that 
can be referred with certainty to the Pandya rulers of this 
period and for the rest we have to depend on the Chela 
inscriptions themselves. One thing however is clear, namely, 
that the Pandyas never reconciled themselves to the rule of 
the Cholas in their country any more than otliers were 
willing to bear the rule of the PSndyas in the years before. 
The country seems to have been in a state of chronic revolt 
and the Chola emperors were fighting repeatedly in the 
pandya country very much as the Pandya rulers of the first 
empire did in the Tranvancore and Kongu countries. The 
Chola emperors also found it necessary for a time to depute 
members of the royal family to act as viceroys in the Pandya 
country and the records of some of these Chola-Pandya 
viceroys have come down to us. But when we piece together 
all the fragmentary data that can be gathered from our sources, 
we do not get even the outline of a continuous account. 
We get the names of only a few of the Pandyan kings of 
this period. There is no possibility of tracing the relationship 
of these rulers and many gaps remain to be filled by future 
discovery and research. 

After the conquest of Madura by Parantaka I Chola 
and the flight of Rajasimha 11 about a.d. 920, the Pandya 
country passed under Chola control and was subject to Paran¬ 
taka almost to the end of his reign. This is borne out by 
the inscriptions of Parantaka found ia the Pandya country,^ 

^ These are— 

No. 446 of 1917 at Kuttalam, twenty-fourth year. 

„ 63 of 1905 at Anamalai, thirty-third year, 
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the lastest of these being an inscription from Sucindram in South 
Travancore dated in the fortieth year of the king correspond¬ 
ing to A.D. 947. In the thirty-eighth year of ParSntaka, he 
levied a rather heavy impost (dandam) of 3,000 kalanju of 
gold on the members of the assembly of Kumbakonam 
(Tirukkudamukku), and they agreed to pay the amount to 
the Paudippadaiyar, by which is perhaps meant the forces 
that distinguished themselves in the conquest of the Pandya 
country.* 

But towards the close of ParEntaka’s reign, some time 
before a.d. 949, a disaster overtook the newly established 
Chola power. The Rashtrakuta king Krishna HI invaded 
the Chola country in great force and Rajaditya, the eldest 
son of Parantaka, lost his life in the battle of Takkola. 
Large portions of the Chola territory were occupied by 
Krishna who advanced as far as Tanjore and seems to have 
reduced the successors of Parantaka to an inferior position.® 
We have no stone inscriptions in the Pandya country rela¬ 
ting to the Chola monarchs of this period. 

During this period of trouble in the Chola kingdom, the 
pandya country seems to have been recovered by a member 
of the ancient royal family. We have a considerable number 
of inscriptions in Vatteluttu characters of a certain Vira 
Pandya ‘who took the head of the Chola’. Only a few of 
these records (e.g. No. 16 of 1894) dated in his ninth and 
tenth years come from Kiramattur in the Madura Taluq; 
the others are all found further south in the Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts and in South Travancore, at Nagercoil 
and Sucindram. The claim of Vira Pandya to have cut off 
the head of the Chola king does not seem to have been 

No. 448 of 1317 at Kuttalam, thirty-sixth year. 

„ 82 of 1896 at Sucindram, fortieth year. 

‘ See A.R.E., 1912, p. 56, para 15. 

® See 11. 42-5 of the larger Leiden grant and £/., vol. iii, pp. 283-4. 
Also A RE., 1892, p. 3; and 1912, pp. 55 and 57. Was the impost on 
Kumbakonam levied by Parantaka in his thirty-eighth year an exceptional 
tax raised in view of the coming was with the Rashtrakaja king? See 
also E.L, vol. xix, pp. 82 ff; contra A.R.E., 1926, part il, para 12. 
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an empty boast. The history of the Chola dynasty between 
the death of Parantaka I (a.d. 951) and the accession of 
Raja Raja I (a.d. 985) is not altogether free from doubt.^ 
But the Chola king wlio lost his life at the hands of Vira 
Pandya has been sometimes identified with Parantaka 11 Sundara 
Chola.^ This Chola king fought at Chevur a battle which 


1 The arrangement I follow regarding the Chola kings of this period 
may be indicated here and some references added: 

(1) Parantaka I—-Parakesari. 

(2) Gandaraditya—Maduraikooda RajakSsari 1912, p. 57)* 

These records may however belong to No. (4) below. (See 
Ann. Rep. Trav. Arch. Dept., 1919-20, p. 31). 

(3) Arinjaya—Parakesari (Larger Leiden grant, II. 50-51 and 

Tiruvalangadu plates, verse 55). 


(4) 

(5) 


Parantaka IT 
Sundara 

Aditya II 
Karikala 


^ Rfijakesari 

' ( contjmpo;ury Vira Pandya ‘who 

■) f took the head of the Chola 

Parakesari'' 


Tiruvalangadu 

1 plates, verses 69 and 70 giving the cause 
(7) Raja Raja of this exception. This assumption over¬ 

comes the difficulty pointed out in A.R.E., 
1904, p. 10. 

It may be noted {re para 53 in the report for 1908, pp. 62-3) that 
the dates are doubtful in 265 of 1907 which may be a i-ecord of Aditya 
11; and that this and Nos. 13 of 1895 and 357 of 1907 may also be 
assigned to Rajendra I who was a Parakesari and had the name Uttama 
Chola (Tiruvalangadu plates, verse 90). The same remark applies to No. 
128 in vol. iii—the Madras Museum plates of Uttama Chola. The 

date A.D. 969-70 for the accession of Parakasari, even if correct, may be 
accepted for Iditya IL It must be noted that this arrangement assumes 
that the explicit statement in the larger Leiden grant (II. 41-42) that 
Rajaditya ruled as king after his father’s death is a mistake as it seems 
to contradict the evidence on the battle of Takkola (A.R.E., 1892, p. 3; 
contra vol. xv, p. 52); see also Trav. Arch. Series, vol. iii, pp. 67 ff 
The discussion of this subject in A.R.E., 1926, part ii, paras 13 ff. does, 
not seem to carry it much farther. 


2Cf. T. A. Gopinatha Rao in vol, xv; contra, H. K. Sastri 

in para 31, part ii, of A.R.E. for 1915. It is rather strange that Mr. 
Sastri should think that the larger Leiden grant says that a Vira Pandya 
was defeated by Sundara Chola. He also remarks: ‘ The boast of Vira 
Pandya that he also took the head of the Chola king may be explained 
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is referred to in. the larger Leiden grant/as :follows:: 'At 
the town named Chevur, he, completely filling all t]ie directions, 
by the multitude of very sharp arrows sent forth, from his 
own beautiful bow, produced manifold rivers of blood flowing 
from the great royal elephants of his foes, cut down with 
his sharp sword It is remarkable that this rather forced 
account of the battle does not claim a victory for the Chola 
king; this may mean that the Chola king did not have the 
best of the battle in spite of his heroism. This inference 
becomes more certain in the light of other facts. Vira Pandya 
claims to have taken the head of a Chola and his inscrip¬ 
tions mentioning this achievement range from his sixth to 
his nineteenth year (163 of 1894 and 65 of 1869). It is 
not possible to identify the prince who was kiled by Vira 
Pandya; but it cannot be Parantaka himself.^ It seems a 
legitimate inference to make that Parantaka II Sundara Chola 
fought with a Pandya a battle at Chevur and that this fight 
furnished the occasion of Vira Pandya’s distinction, and some 
further support may be found for this assumption in the 


by assuming that before he was beheaded by Aditya II he would pro¬ 
bably have killed a Chola’. See also A.R.E., 1921, p. 109. The number 
of years (13) covered by the records of Vira Pandya "who took the head 
of the Chola’ preclude the supposition that he killed Sundara Chola 
and was himself killed soon after by Aditya IT. 

1 Burgess and Natesa Sastri —Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptions^ p. 217. 
The suggestion that Vira Pandya "who took the head of the Chola’ 
may have been the son and successor of Rajasimha II based on No. 122 
of 1905 (Trav. Arch. Series, iii, p. 68) is not easy to accept as it does 
not seem to fit in with the chronolog;^ of the period. 

2 Messrs. Krishna Sastri and K. V. Subramanya Aiyar come to the 
conclusion that Parantaka II was the king who claims to have driven 
the Pandya to the forest and who is referred to as the king who died 
in the Golden Hall. (See SJ.I., vol, iii, p. 255; vol. xii, pp. 124-5; 
the only references are those given by Mr. Aiyar and they are not such 
as to bear his interpretation). The inscriptions relied on by Messrs 
Sastri and Aiyar are all very fragmentary with the possible exception of 
the vague reference in verse 63 of the Kanyakumari inscription of Vira- 
rajendra (Trav. Arch. Series, voi, iii, p. 144). Venkayya aepepts the 
identification of Ponmalgaittunjinadeva with Parantaka 11 but says nothing 
of the other attribute (5*././., vol. ii, Introduction, p. 1 ; see also No, 
302 of 1908). 
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fact that Chgvtir, not yet satisfactorily identified, was the 
scene of many fights between the Pandya rulers and their 
foes in an earlier age. 

But if Vira Pandya succeeded in repelling what was 
perhaps the first attempt to recover Chola power in the 
south at the end of the Rashtrakuta occupation, his success 
did not leave any permanent results. The son and successor 
of Parantaka II on the Chola ihrone seems to have avenged 
his father’s defeat by proceeding against Vira Pandya in 
sufficient strength to inflict a crushing defeat on him and 
then to capture and decapitate him. And this victory of 
Aditya is referred to in an inscription (No. 472 of 1908) of 
the second year of his reign so that it seems quite possible 
that this success was won even in his father’s life time.^ 
Vira Pandya then did not reap the benefits of his victory 
over Sundara for more than fifteen to twenty years at the 
most. But he seems to have made good use of this brief 
respite secured by him. His inscriptions contain references 
to a Cholantaka Brahmaraya, a Cholanataka Pallavarayan 
and a Cholantakan nali (grain-measure). CholSntaka was 
probably a surname assumed by Vira Pandya after his 
successful fight with the Cholas’* and the reference to the 
n3li may imply that the king found time to regulate the 
weights and ;measures used in the land. Six inscriptions of 
this king from the Ramnad district refer to a Sundara Pandya 
Hvaram Udaiyar temple in Tirucculi PaUimadam, a village 
in the district; it is not possible to say who this Sundara 
Pandya was though it seems certain that he must have been 
closely connected with Vira Pandya. 

It is not known if Madurantaka Uttama Chola undertook 
any expedition against Madura as his biruda may imply, or 
as seems more likely, if he only inherited his title from his 
father Ga^idaraditya who has been identified with Maduraikopda 

1 See Leiden grant, 11. 58-60 and Tiruvslangadu plates, verse 67. On 
a Parthivsndravarman who has the same title as Aditya II, (see A.R.M., 
mo, p. 7; 1910, p. 76; .1911, p. 88; 1921, p. 109). 

“ See A.R.E., 1910, p, 86 1915, part ii, para 31. 
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Rsjakesari of the inscriptions/ At any rate, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Chola power was not fully restored 
in the Pandya country by the success of Aditya II and that 
later, it became more firmly established in the time of the 
great Raja Raja 1 who came to the Chola throne in a,d. 
985. That REja Raja took great credit for his conquest of 
the PSndya country is clear from his inscriptions. A record 
of the twenty-ninth year of Raja Raja says, for instance, 

‘ that he deprived the jSeliyas (i.e. the Pandyas) of (their) 
splendour at the very moment when (they were) resplendent 
(to such a degree) that (they were) worthy to be worshipped 
everywhere,’^ But we know little of the details. It is in 
inscriptions of the eighth year (a.d. 994) of the king’s reign 
that the usual historical introduction, beginning with the words 
Titumakalpola, which was evidently composed after the con¬ 
quest of the Pandyas, occurs for the first time ’ (Venkayya) 
and the conquest of the south may be taken to have far 
advanced by that time. The little that is known of the 
campaigns of this conquest has been summarised by Venkayya® 

1 See A.R.E., 1912, p. 57. Gandaraditya himself seems to have got 
the title Madhurantaka from the part he took in his father’s conquest 
of Madura or by mere heredity. 

^ *9,/./., vol. ii, p. 250. 

® See vol. ii, Intro., pp, 2-3. Venkayya also says: *A place 

named Udagai is mentioned in connection with the conquest of 

the Pandyas (p. 250, n. 3). The Kalingattuppararii refers to the “ storm¬ 
ing of Udagai ” in the verse which alludes to the reign of Raja Raja. 
The Kuldttunga-^dlan-Ula also mentions the burning of Udagai. This 
was probably an important stronghold in the Pandya country which the 
Chola king captured*. But the Kalingattupparani, verse Hi, 22, clearly 
implies that Udagai was not in the Pandya country but outside the 
traditional limits of that kingdom; therefore Mr. Venkayya’s note to the 
passage quoted above is more to the point: ‘The Kijur inscription of 
Raja Raja’s twenty-seventh year (No. 236 of 1902) which is partly muti¬ 
lated, supplies a historical introduction of the king in Tamil poetry, 
different from the usual ^loiDserrCSuireo etc., and mentions the king’s con¬ 
quest of Udagai in his campaign against Malainsdu. As already stated 
the Pandya country must have also included Malaina^u at the time of 
Raja Raja’s conquest’. On Kandalur ^alai, see Trav. Arch, Series, voL 
ii, pp. 2-5 for a more likely interpretation. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 
is inclined to interpret all references to ffiirre^cerjiraFaFfrasos as 
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as follows: ‘ In his first campaign the king is said to have 
destroyed a fleet in the port of Kandalur, which appears to 
have been situated in the dominions of the Chera king. 
The Tiruvalangadu plates which furnish a lengthy account of 
Raja Raja’s campaigns do not mention this item at all. 
They begin with the war against the Pandyas and report 
that Raja Raja seized the PSndya king, Amarabhujanga, and 
that the Chola general captured the part of Viiinam. Per¬ 
haps, Kandalur or Kandalur i^alai was near Viiinam. It is 
not unlikely that the Chola king fought on more than one 
occasion against the Pandyas. The Cheras and the Pindyas 
appear to have been allied together in their war against the 
Chola king, for in the Tanjore inscriptions reference is fre¬ 
quently made to the conquest of the Chera king and the 
Pandyas in Malainadu, i.e. the west coast. Kandalur iSalai 
which is stated to belong to the Chera king in later ins¬ 
criptions was probably held by the Pandyas when it was 
attacked by Raja Raja.’ Many inscriptions of Raja Raja 
have been found in various places in the Pandya country 
and these range from the ninth to the twentieth years of 
his reign. Other facts also show that the Chola suzerainty 
in the Pandya country was firmly established by Raja Raja. 
Even the name of the Pandya country undergoes a change 
and becomes Raja-raja-Mapdalam or Raja-raja-Pandinadu in 
the Chola recordsand we come to hear of a sub-division 
Pandya-kula^ani-valanadu for the first time in the age of 
Raja Raja or possibly a little earlier.^ Among the queens of 
Raja Raja is one Pancavanmahadevi referred to in inscrip¬ 
tions from the tenth year of Raja Raja (No. 254 of 1907j ; 
and in the twenty-eighth year of the kings a grant is made 
by one of his queens Vemban ;Sirudaiyar alias Minavan Maha- 
deviyar.® Raja Raja apparently also used the Pandya country 

suppressions of local risings. But there are difiSculties in accepting this 
view also. 

^A.R.E., 1917. pp. 106-7. 

2 See No. 455 of 1908 and 672 of 1909 which are Nos. 691 and 538 
respectively under Trichinopoly district in Mr. V. Rangacharya’s Inscri- 
ptions of the Madras Presidency. 

^A.R.E., 1909. p. 91. 
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as a base for a successful raid on Ceylon between the 
seventeenth and twentieth years of his reign/ A Tanjore 
inscription of the twenty-forth year of Raja Raja^ contains 
an order dealing with defaulters in land-revenue in Pa^idi- 
nadu alias Raja-raja-valanadu, among others. Above all, 
Raja Raja’s son and successor Rajendra inherited the Pandya 
country from his father. His inscriptions are found in places 
like Tinnevelly and Cape Comorin in the Pandya country 
which he does not claim to have conquered.® Rajendra’s 
relations with the Pandya kingdom can be traced clearly from 
the records of his time. The Pandyas of the old line seem 
to have continued their rule in a subordinate capacity; an 
inscription in the third year of Rajendra (No. 46 of 1907) 
from Tiruvi^alur in the Tanjore district, records a gift of 
ornaments by the queen of the Pandya king, l^rivaUuvar. 
In the sixth year of his reign, a.d. 1017, or a little earlier, 
Rajendra undertook his famous expedition against Ceylon in 
which he seized 'the crown of the king of Ham (on) the 
tempestuous ocean; the exceedingly fine crowns of the queens 
of that (king); the beautiful crown and the necklace of Indra 
which the king of the South (i.e. the Pandya) had previously 
deposited with that (king of Ham); the whole Ila-maitdala 
(on) the transparent sea.’^ Rajendra was also called Madhu- 
rantaka and Uttamachola; these names were perhaps given 
him by his father Raja Raja who had a great regard for 
his father’s cousin Madurantaka Uttamachola. It seems more 
likely that two coins, one of gold and the other of impure 
silver, bearing the legend Uttamachola in grantha characters 
and the tiger and fish designs were issued by Rajendra rather 
than by the earlier Uttamachola who was the contemporary 


1 1913, pp. 523-24. 

^ S'././., vol. iii. No. 9. 

® Cf. A.R.E., 1917, p. 107; contra Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar, p. 151 of 
Ancient Dekhan ; but Mr. Aiyar gives to references and seems to base his 
account on the Sanskrit portion (yerses 90-93) of the TiruvalangSdu 
plates, which are dealt with later in the text. 


^See J.R.A.S,, 1913, pp. 522-23. 
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of Raja Raja.^ In the tenth year of his reign or very soon 
after, surely before the twelfth, Rajendra had to undertake 
an expedition against the Madura country in order to 
reassert his authority which seems to have been challenged 
in some way or other. The early inscriptions of the king 
dated before his tenth year make no mention of any conquest 
of Maduraimat^dalam; and we hear of it for the first time 
in record of his twelfth year from Tirumalai.^ It is possible 
that this reconquest in .referred to in verses 91-93 of the 
Sanskrit portion of the iTiruvalangadu plates.* ' The dati(Ja- 
natha of this crest jewel of the solar race (i.e. Madhurantaka), 
struck the Pandya king who had a powerful army. (And) 
the Pandya, leaving his own country from fear of Madhu- 
rantaka, sought refuge in the Malaya hill which was the 

1 Contra A.R.K, 1904, p. 10. Things seem to have been still 
unsettled in the Pandya country in the time of the earlier Madhuran- 
taka; no records of the Cholas between Parsntaka and Raja Raja are 
seen in the Pandya country and it is not likely that these coins were 
issued in that period. I have already said that the Madras Museum 
plates of Parakesari Uttamachola may be ascribed to RajSndra also, 
(n. 1, p. 101). And*Dr. Hultzsch remarks ‘The close resemblance of 
the devices on the coins (referred to in this note) to those on the seal 
of the inscription leaves little doubt that both the coins and the 
inscription have to be attributed to the same king Uttamachola’ (A.R,E., 
1891, p. 5). , 

® See ELi voL ix, p. 232. Hultzsch’s remark at p. 230 E.l, ix, 
‘ Madurama^(Jala need not be connected with Madura, the capital of 
the Pandya king, who has been already accounted for, but may be 
ment for the ^ district of the northern Mathura on the Yamuna ’—will be 
plausible if the identification of ^akkarakkottara rests on a secure 
basis; but this is very doubtful and it is possible to adopt the usual 
meaning of Maduraimaiidalam and explain the new conquest as in the 
text. The Pandya king moreover has not been ‘already accounted for’ 
but only ‘two other trinkets which the Pandya king had previously 
deposited with the king of Ceylon’. 

8 The Sanskrit' part of the plates dates only from the sixteenth 
year of Rajendra at the earliest (see SJJ., vol. iii, p. 384) and cannot 
compare in accuracy with the Tamil stone inscriptions of Rajendra; 
hence no violence is done to the authority of these verses when the 
campaign they refer to is placed about the tenth regnal year according 
to indications in the lithic records. I have adopted Mr* Krishna Sastri’s 
translations with a correction which appears necessary. 
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residence of (the stage) Agastya. (Then) the politic son of 
Raja Raja took possession of the lustrous pure pearls which 
looked like seeds (out of which grew) the spotless fame of 
the Pandya king. Having placed there his own son, the 
glorious Chola-Pandya, for the protection of his (i.e. the 
Pandya’s country), the light of the solar race started for the 
conquest of the western ■ region. We have no means of 
knowing who the Pandya king was, whether he was Sri- 
vallabha or a successor of his, that was forced to seek refuge 
in the mountain of Agaslya. The appointment of the king’s 
son, the glorious Chola-Pandya, as viceroy of the Pandya 
country is confirmed by an inscription (363 of 1917) of the 
tenth year of Rajendra, which also ‘furnishes the very 
interesting information that Rajendra Chola I constructed at 
Madura a huge palace (Maligai) by whose weight even the 
earth became unsteady'; this inscription also implies that 
the campaign undertaken by Rajendra in the south extended 
upto ^alai (Kandajur ^Slai) whose destruction is mentioned.^ 
For a period of about half a century, after this campaign 
of Rajendra in the Pandja country, which may be placed 
about A.D. 1020, the administration of this part of the Chola 
empire seems to have been regularly vested in a prince of 
the Chola royal family who bore the title Chola-Pandya, 
Rajendra’s son who figures in the inscriptions of this period 
as Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya was the first of these 
Chola-Pandya viceroys, and he may have continued in this 
capacity for some years in the beginning of the reign of 
the Chola emperor Rajadhiraja I who succeeded Rajendra.® 
It is possible that the Chola-Pandya viceroys had some 
control over the Chera country also. The inscriptions of 
Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya are found all over Madura 

1 A.R.E., 1918, p. 144 and Appendix B. 

2 On Chola-Pandyas, see A.R.E., 1905, pp. 48-9 and later reports, 
esp, 1917, pp. 107-8 and 1924, pp. 105-6; also E.I., vol. xi, pp. 292fiF. 
It is not easy to identify the particular princes mentioned in the several 
Chola-Pandya records. The Chola inscriptions themselves mention three 
such cases of Chola-Pandya viceroys appointed by different ruleis; there 
is little room for doubt that this arrangement did not continue after 
the accession of Kulottunga I. 

P-13 
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and Tinnevelly and portions of Pudukkottah and S. Travan- 
core. Some inscriptions (Nos. Ill, 113 and 114 of 1905) of the 
sixteenth year of this prince from Mannarkovil near AmbE- 
samndram mention the Chera kings Raja REja and Rajasimha 
and another record from the same place (No. 112 of 1905) 
dated in the twenty-fourth year of Rajendra himself says 
that Rajasimha built in Mannarkovil the Visnu temple called 
Rajendracliolavip-uagar.^ Besides Jatavarman Sundara Chola- 
Pandya, two other Chola princes are known from Chola 
inscriptions to have been appointed to the viceroyalty of the 
Pandyan kingdom. In the historical introductions of Rajen- 
dradeva (c, a.d. 1052-1064), he is stated to have conferred 
on one of his younger brothers, the victorious Mummadi 
Solan, the tittle Chola-Pandyan.^ Again some years later 
Virarajendra I conferred on his son Gangaikoijdachola the 
Pai^dimandalam and the title Chola-Pandya,® It is not possible 
to identify these princes in the Chola-Pandya records very 
clearly; and it is not unlikely there were two or three 
princes similarly deputed to rule the Pandyan kingdom. But 
this system does not seem to have been continued after the 
accession of Kulottunga I about a.d. 1070.^ 

These Chola-Pandya viceroys were subject to the Chola 
emperors and the control from the centre seems to have 
been both vigorous and regular. This is clear from the 

1 A,R,E,, 1905; Appendix B and iS'./., vol. xi, p. 294- Also No. 232 
of 1916 mentions a gift by the queen of Chera Ra^ingedgvar to the 
temple. 

^AR,R, 1917, pp. 107-8. 

® voL iii, p. 33. 

'‘Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar says: ‘The Pandyas seem to have 
asserted their independence already during the reign of Kulottunga I. 
At any rate we have no reason to suppose that the Chola-Pandya kings 
continued very long. In fact their rule could not have lasted more than 
half a century which was probably occupied by the rule of the few 
princes known from inscriptions ’ {E.L, vol. xi, p. 293 n.). Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri {A.R.E.^ 1917) identifies Mummadi Chola with Maravarman Vikrama 
Chola-Pandya of the epigraphs and Gangaikonda and Jatavarman Chola- 
Pandya of No. 642 of 1916. See also Tmv, Arch, Series, vol. vi, pp. 6-7 
where four viceroys are distinguished. 
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existence of inscriptions of the Chola emperors of the period 
in the Tandy a country by the side of the records of their 
viceroys. At the same time, the iPandya kings of the old 
line seem to have survived in sufficient strength to give 
much trouble to their conquerors; and they seem to have 
made common cause with the rulers of Ceylon who had 
undergone a degradation similar to that of the Pandya rulers 
in consequence of the Chola conquest of Ceylon. It is very 
remarkable that we hear of several princes of the Ceylonese 
and Pandya royal families of this period bearing identical 
names; this shows the existence of rather close dynastic 
relations between the aggrieved families that made common 
cause against the Chola emperors; but it also adds conside¬ 
rably to the difficulty of giving a correct account of the 
intricate military and political transactions that are referred 
to alike in the Mahavamia and in the inscriptions of the 
imperial Cholas.^ Our concern however is only with the 
Pandyas and their relation to the Cholas and this in itself 
is a fairly simple story. The chief reason for the adoption, 
in the period, of a system of government by viceroys is 
perhaps found in this political alliance between the dis¬ 
possessed families of the Pandyas and the Ceylon kings; the 
wide extent of the Chola empire after the conquests of 
Rajendra was no doubt a contributory factor.^ 

1 See the remarks of Hultzsch in J.R,A.S,, 1913, pp. 519-21. 

2 Mr. Venkayya remarks that though the Pandya country was con¬ 
quered early in Raja Raja I^s reign, Chola-Pandya viceroys come in only 
with Rajendra Chola I whose extensive scheme of foreign conquests made 
them necessary and that 'the name Pandya was perhaps added at the 
end of the Chola prince’s name partly to reconcile the people to their 
new ruler’ (A.R.E., 1905, pp. 48-9). Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar says on the 
other hand, ‘ The necessity for their appointment arose from the fact that 
the Pandyas could never be completely subdued. They continued in a state 
of chronic revolt against the Chola yoke during the whole period of 
Chola supremacy in South India’, {£./., vol. xi, p. 293). Our view is 
that Rajendra made the discovery only about the tenth year of his reign 
that some special steps were necessary for keeping a tight hold on the 
pandya country; and that the Pandyas derived a great part of their 
strength from the traditional sway they had secured in the hearts of their 
people, and the rest from their political alliance with Ceylon. It is 
remarkable that all the sternness of the Chola emperors was not able to 
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Almost every one of the kings who reigned between 
RajSndra I Gangaikonda and Rajgndra II alias Knlottunga I 
—^he ought properly to be numbered third among Rajeiidras 
—claims to have conquered the Pandya country and some 
add also an attack on Udagai in the Keraja country to the 
list of their achievements. But we are not yet in a position 
to trace in detail any of these expeditions, the circumstances 
that led to them or 'their results. But a record of the 
twenty-ninth year of Rajadhiraja I corresponding to a,d. 1046 
contains the names of three Pandya kings who opposed him 
and suffered terribly for doing so. Their fates are recorded 
in an inscription in the following terms'Among the three 
allied kings of the south (i.e. Pandyas), Rajadhiraja cut off 
on a battlefield the beautiful head of Manabharanan (which 
was adorned with) large jewels (and) which was inseparable 
from the golden crown: seized in a battle Vira KSralan 
whose ankle-rings were wide, and was pleased to get him 
trampled down by his furious elephant Attivarana; and 
drove to the ancient Mullaiyur Sundara Pandyan of endless 
great fame, who lost in a hot battle the royal white parasol, 
the bunches (of hairs) of the white yak, and the throne, 
and who ran away—his crown dropping down, (his) hair 
being dishevelled and (his) feet getting tired.’ Nothing more 
is known of the three Pandyas mentioned here. Manabharai^ian 
and Vira Keralan appear to have occupied somewhat subordi¬ 
nate positions and Sundara Pandya seems to have been the 
chief of the trio. This is evident from the laudatory reference 
to Sundara and also from the fact that he escaped capital 
punishment. We read later on in the same inscription 
that Rajadhiraja invaded Ceylon and in this expedition he 
dethroned four rulers of the country. One of them was 
' Vikrama Pandyan, who, having lost the whole of the 
southern Tamil country which had previously belonged to 
him, had entered Ilam (surrounded by) the seven oceans 
We do not know at present what this means exactly; but 


root out the Pandyas; and that the latter should have ultimately got 
the better of their conquerors, and in the end even contributed largely 
to their downfall. 

^ S.I.L, vol. iii, p. 56. 
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it illustrates the close connection, political and dynastic, 
between the Pandyas and the Ceylon kings in this period. 

The accession of Kulottunga I marks a turning-point in 
the history of the Chola empire. This king was not of the 
direct Chola imperial line; he was an Eastern Chalukya 
prince; and many troubles seem to have attended the 
accession of a comparative stranger like him to the Chola 
throne. Whether as a result of his intrigues or not, the 
empire was reduced to a state of great confusion border¬ 
ing on anarchy^ and from these troubles it seems never to 
have completely recovered under Kulottunga and his successors. 
At any rate, we do not find under Kulottunga and his 
successors the same vigour in the administration of the empire 
that characterized the Vijayalaya line; and the Pandya 
kingdom, now apparently freed from the presence of the 
Chola-Pandya viceroys, slowly began to pass more and more 
under the domination of the descendants of its ancient 
rulers until at last it not only secured its own independence 
but helped a good deal to pull down the power of its 
erstwhile dominant foe. But before we take up this part 
of the story, something remains to be said about the ad¬ 
ministration of the Pandya country under the imperial Cholas 
of the Vijayalaya line. 

There is a general order of Raja Raja I recorded in an 
inscription of the twenty-fourth year of his reign, i. e. about 
A.D. 1009^ which ‘ deals with defaulters of land revenue in 
villages held by Brahmins, Vaikhtoasas and Jainas in the 
Chola, Tondai and Pandya countries.’^ The default in the 

^ See remarks at p. 14 of A.R.E., 1899 and also at p. 7 of same 
for 1901 ; also SJ,L, vol. iii, p. 129. 

^ SJ.L, voL iii, No. 9. 

® Dr. Hultzsch’s translation of this record does not seem to bring 
out the fact that it is significant, though its exact import is far from 
clear. The operative part of the text is *afr«ofl 2 Lflj>L-ujfriT ujireror© 

(yi^eb 23-aigi ojewiruSleb ppcrnroor® r^iribiSl Qpsunrfiinjr® ^re^jiisiTfiroflujfrein- 

^aiaieij aanrastflsOirQirirCblib suffluuir® @60)jD @ 0 ^ (Suir(g)iT 

ffiirsBofl a_ 6 iDi-ujnrfiiDtr 0 asEir rfleomn-iLi qm frasnflsoir 

Q«fr«r«ru Qupajirirafiirfraeiiib 
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payment of revenue seems to have been on the part of a 
special class of tenants who are referred to as ‘ arrmsfl 
lu/nr ’ and who seem to have in some manner abused their 
privileged position; the penalty that is laid down by the 
royal order is drastic, but it must be noticed that it applied 
to other territories besides the Pandya country. The king 
orders that all ‘ arrmfl s..as>L.iLHrrr ’ who between the sixteenth 
and twenty-third years of his reign had failed to pay the dues 
paid by others in the village (mrrflQsiirfluuiiQ) and whose de¬ 
fault continued after more than two complete years into a third 
year—all such ‘ f^rressfl e^emunjiriT ’ shall forfeit their ‘ atremfl ’ 
lands to the village; and the villagers shall arrange to sell the 
lands among themselves, but the old defaulters shall not be 
allowed to buy up these lands again. The same rule was 
to be observed in all similar cases of default after the twenty- 
fourth year of the king’s reign. The whole record looks like 
an attempt to regulate the administration of charitable endow¬ 
ments made on behalf of several religious orders and to 
secure that they did not escape public dues that were laid 
on them by the terms of the original endowment or the 
custom of the country. Inscriptions Nos. 327 and 619 of 
1916, which are Chola-PSndya records from Tiruvali^varam 
and Ssrmadevi in the Tinnevelly district, seem to contain 
interesting particulars of land revenue administration. But the 
text of these records is not yet available and this is how 
the official epigraphist summarizes them: ‘ The record (No. 

327) refers to a gift of land by him (Sundara Chola-Pandya) 
after purchasing it from the sabha of Raja Raja Caturvedi- 
mangalam i.e., AmbSsamudrara. (It should rather be Brahma- 
de^am). The income from the land included paddy given by 
the cultivator (vellan) as owner’s share and money called 
iirumkol-nilan-kaiu and kakshi-erudukadu. No. 619 of the 
seventeenth year of the same king’s regin refers to similar 
items of income under the heads of alagemdu-katchi-kadu, 
katchi-erudu-kadu and urkkalanju. The order sanctioning the 
transfer from the land of the Brahmctdeya register to the DevadSna 
register in No. 327, was communicated to the viceroy, the 
document being signed by not less than twenty-two officers 
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of the emperor/^ The collection of the dues partly in kind 
and partly in money and the mention of sundry pecuniary 
levies under different names deserve special attention. Further 
study may lead to a clear understanding of the nature of 
these cesses. Another Chola-Pandya record which registers a 
sale of land to the Vi§nu temple Rajendra Chola Vi^i^tagaram 
at Mannarkovil may also be briefly referred to. The sale in 
this case was ordered by the members of the sabha of Raja 
Raja Caturvgdimangalam, already referred to; several of 
these members who ordered the sale were learned men bearing 
titles like Bhatta, Somayajin and Kramavit and they seem 
to have been resident in the different suburbs (^eri) of the 
village; and some at least among them appear to have been 
immigrants from other parts of the Chola empire.^ The sale 
deed (<nS)g^ is written by the Kara^attan 

of the village and the sale is referred to by the members 
of the assembly in the phrase ^ sBBsv 
(1.4). 

One reference to a matha of the sect of Mahavratins 
that occurs in a Vatteiuttu inscription from Tiruccu/i in the 
Ramnad district is sufficiently important to deserve special 
mention. In occurs in a record of the eleventh year of Vira 
Pandya 'who took the head of the Chola’ (No. 423 of 1914). 
This reference in cofirmed by another record of Vikramakssari, 
a Kodumbalur chieftain, who claims to have conquered Vira 
Pandya in battle. This chieftain was the son of a Chola 
princess and probably took the side of the Cholas against 
Vira Psndya in the wars mentioned at the beginning of 

^ 1917, p. 108; part ii, para 4. 

^ Cf. EJ., vol. X!, pp. 292ff. Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar remarks in a note 
at p. 292, ‘It is worthy of note that two of the signatures at the end 
of the inscription are in Sanskrit. Such admixture of Sanskrit words in 
a Tamil record of this period may be accounted for, to a certain extent, 
by the revival of learning brought about by the immigration to the 
southern country of a large number of Brahmins from the north as a 
result of the conquests of Rajendra Chola I, which extended as far as 
the Ganges’. But the admixture of Sanskrit in Tamil records is very 
common even in the age of the First Empire as we have seen and even 
then the immigration of Brahmins from the north was not unknown. 
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this chapter.' Vikramakesari presented a big matha (brihan- 
matham) to a certain Malliksrjuna of Madura, who was the 
chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect, with eleven villages for 
feeding fifty ascetics of the same sect (called asita-vaktra). 
Malliksrjuna belonged to the Atrsya gotra and was the 
disciple of two teachers Vidyara^i and Tapors^i. These 
references reveal the presence in the Madura and Ramnad 
districts and in the Pudukkottah state—the Vikramakesari 
record comes from Muvarkoil in that state—of a considerable 
number of the ascetics of the Mahavrata or Kalamukha sect 
of the ^aivas. Dr. Bhandarkar says of this sect: ‘ It will 

be seen how terrible and demoniacal this sect was. 

Mahavrata mens the great vow, and the greatness of the 
vow consists in its extraordinary nature, such as eating food 
placed in a human skull, besmearing the body with the ashes 
of human carcasses and others which are attributed to Kala- 
mukhas by RamSnuja’." 


' See X'enkayya in A.R.E., 1908, part ii, paras 85-6, and for a brief 
discussion of No. 423 of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, p. 101. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
suspicion that Mahavratins may refer to Jains may be taken to be set 
at rest by the use of the term asita-vaktra (—Kalamukha) in the record 
of Vikramakesari. 

“ Vaistfovism and ^aivism, p, 128. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE END OF CHOLA ASCENDANCY: CIVIL WAR 
AND RECOVERY 

The confusion in the Chola empire that led to the accession 
of the Eastern Chalukya Rajsndra alias Kubttunga I to the 
Chola throne about a.d.1070 apparently gave the Pandyas an 
opportunity to recover some of their lost power. A Jata- 
varman SrJvallabha seems to have reigned in this period 
with some real power for a period of at least twenty-three 
years (No. 555 of 1922). A considerable number of his 
records are found in various places in the Tinnevelly and 
Madura districts,'.in particular at Kuruvitturai and Tirupputtur.. 
Most of these contain a grandiloquent historical introduction 
beginning with the words Timmadandaiyum Jayamadandaiyum, 
but this introduction tells us nothing about the historical 
details of his reign. There are references to a throne called 
Pandyarlyan, to another throne Kalingattaraiyan which seems 
to have got its name from an imporant officer called Kalinga- 
rajan and to an Alagiya Pandyan hall in which these thrones 
were placed in the palace at Madura, to the east of Madak- 
kulam. There is also reference to a PiUaiyar Sundara Pandya,. 
probably the son of the king (493 of 1909). We also learn 
that drammas were among coins current in his time. More¬ 
over, ‘ references in these inscriptions to canals, sluices, 
water-bunds, etc., called after Parakrama Pandya and to the 
grain measure .named Vira Pandya, prove that Parakrama 
Pandya and Vira Pandya were two predecessors of Jatavarman 
^rivallabha or his coregents who greatly improved the agri¬ 
cultural condition of the Pandya countryIt is not possible 
to determine precisely the period of his rule although there 
is some reason to think that he was a contemporary of 
Kubttunga I. This is an inference that rests at present only 
on the slender basis that a certain Vira^ekharan alias 
Adalaiyur Nadalvan refers to the fourth year of Jatavarman 

1 A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 23. 
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.^rivaliabha in one inscription and the forty-ninth year of 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Knlottunga Chola-deva in another (30 
and 32 of 1909)/ It has been suggested that Jatavarman 
.;Srivallabha must have adopted the surname Chnlantaka ' after 
subduing the Cholas before he could secure for himself the 
independent position which is suggested by the eulogistic and 
poetical historical introduction with which his records begin/^ 
But one cannot accept this in the absence of any mention 
of such an achievement in the introduction itself. It is more 
likely that the old name of Cholantaka CaturvSdimangalam 
for Kuruvitturai or more probably ^olavandan,® commemo¬ 
rated the success of Vira Pandya, the opponent of Aditya 11. 

Several inscriptions of Knlottunga Chola I have been 
found in the Pandya country. One has been discovered at 
Tinnevelly (145 of 1894) but the regnal year has been lost; 
and another (31 of 1896) at Kottaru; several others are found 

1 See 1909, part ii, para 23 end. The report for 1917 finds 

confirmation of the age of ^rivallabha in 331 of 1916 from Tiruvali^- 
varam in which a certain Umai-Ammai of about the end of the tenth 
century is mentioned. Again, No. 21 of 1927 in the tenth year of this 
king refers to the thirty-first year of Kulottunga Chola who took Kollam. 
It must be noted however that the whole question is far from satis¬ 
factorily settled. There is a strange inconsistency in the positions taken 
Tip in the epigraphical reports about this king. We learn (1909) that 
‘he was perhaps the immediate predecessor of Jat^rman Kula^ekhara 
of the earlier Tiruppuvanam grant* at the beginning of a paragraph 
which ends with the statement that he was of the age of Kulottunga I 
and was among the Pandya sovereigns overthrown by him. Either of 
these conclusions must be wrong as Kulottunga I came to the throne 
about A.D. 1070 and conquered the Pandyas before a.d. 1085 {S.LL, vol. 
ii, No. 58) and Kula^ekhara of the Tiruppuvaijam grant came to the 
throne in a.d. 1190 (Kielhorn EJ., voL vi). The report for 1917 leans 
to Kulottunga’s time but we hear a different story in the report for 1923 
which again makes him the predecessor of Jat. Kula^ekhara (para 46, 
para ii). In the reports for d918 and 1927 his accession is placed in 
A.D. 1291. The only fact which seems to help us in deciding this is 
noted in the text; the rest are impressions and may be ignored for the 
present. See also K, V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp. 162-3 for a dis¬ 
cussion of the matter of this note re, Jat. i^rivallabha. 

^ AE,E, 1909, part ii, para 23. 

® Hultzsch, A.KE,, 1894, p. 7, para 12. 
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on the site of ancient Korkai (157, 161 and 162-5 of 1903). 
An inscription of the fifth year of Kulottiinga^ seems to* 
record that an unnamed Pandya king was decapitated by him. 
Another record of the fourteenth year^ repeats this fact and 
records a fresh conquest of the Pandya with several details., 
It says: ‘ Having resolved in (his) royal mind to conquer 
also the Par^dimaridalam with great fame, (he) despatched 
his great army. ... He completely destroyed the forest. 
which the five Pancavas had entered as refuge, when they 
were routed, on a battle-field where (he) fought (with them):,, 
and fled cowering with fear. (He) subdued their country,, 
drove them into hot jungles (in) hills where woodmen 
roamed about, and planted pillars of victory in every region. 
(He) was pleased to seize the pearl fisheries, the Pondiyil 
(mountain) where the three kinds of Tamil (flourished), the. 
(very) centre of the (mountain) i^aiyam where furious rutting 
elephants were captured, and Kanni, and fixed the boundaries- 
of the southern country .... (He) was pleased to bestoWi 
on the chiefs of his army, who were mounted on horses^,, 
settletnents on every road, including (that which passed^ 
KQttaru, in order that the enemies might be scattered.’ ' The; 
defeat of the “ five Pandyas ” and the burning of Ksttaru 
are referred to also in an inscription at Chidambaram and 
the Kalingat tuppara^ii ’—(Hultzsch). 

What does the reference in these records to the ^fivo 
Pandyas’ (u(^&Gurr Pandyan Pauca) indicate? Mr. 

L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai once thought that the simuitaneous- 
rule of five Pandyas was a fact established by tradition as. 
well as by the statements of contemporary historians,® and 
proceed to arrange the Pandya kings of the thirteenth century 
known to epigraphy on this basis. Mr. Robert Sewell sub¬ 
jected this position to a searching criticism^ and concluded 

1 S.IL, vol. iii. No. 68. 

2 No. 69, ibid, 

® LA,, vol. xlii, p. 166; also vol. xliv, pp. 172-6. It must be noted 
that Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai’s discussion of Pandya dates in his Ephe-'- 
meris, v6h i, part ii, pp. 81 ff is much more cautious. 

' ^ Ibid, 
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that we must hold the evidence to be overwhelmingly in 
favour of a single monarchy, and that the theory of a co¬ 
regency of five kings may be altogether set aside.’ There is 
no doubt that on this general question of the regular and 
successive rule of five Pandyan kings through several gene¬ 
rations the position of Mr. Sewell lis the sounder of the 
two, and that Mr. Pillai seems on the whole to have had 
an exaggerated view of the evidence on his side, and that 
he was misled by a system of chronology, based exclusively 
on dubious astronomical data contained in the stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the period. 

Mr. Sewell refers to the records of Kulnttunga I and 
•says: "In two inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I the king 
is lauded for having, shortly before a.d 1084, completely 
■defeated "" the five Pandyas But this poetry.’ It is not 
easy so to brush aside the clear references in the phrases 
quoted above. On the other hand, it is not necessary that 
each of these "five Pandyas’ must have been an independent 
ruler in his own right. It may be recalled that one of 
Kulottunga’s predecessors on the Chola throne, Rajadhiraja, 
had three Pandyas for his opponents, Manabharaijia, Vira 
Kerala and Sundara, of whom only the last is referred to 
in the Chola records in terms befitting a reigning king. We 
do not get any details about the opponents of Kulottunga. 
It may be surmised that Jatavarman i^rivallabha was among 
them; if this surmise is correct, there can be little doubt 
that the account of Kulottunga who claims to have driven 
all the five Pandyas to the forest and then to have burnt 
that forest is over-drawn; for the chances are that i^rivallabha 
survived his defeat by Kulottunga and continued to rule, 
though perhaps with diminished power, and this seems to 
be admitted somewhat later in the same record of Kulottunga 
where we are told that he "fixed the boundaries of the 
southern country 

^ This conclusion seems a natural inference from the two records of 
Adalaiyur Nadajvan (30 and 32 of 1909) in which he refers to the fourth 
year of ^rivallabha and the forty-ninth year of Kulottunga. We know 
that ^rivallabha reigned for at least twenty-three years and we may 
.assume that for the bulk of it his reign overlapped Kulottunga’s. We 
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Jatavarman i^rivallabha appears to have been succeeded 
by Maravarman Tribhuvanacakravartin Parakrama Pandya 
Deva; this may be inferred from the fact that a certain 
Rajendra Cholan Keralan alias Nisadarajan who made a 
gift of sheep for a lamp in a temple in the twenty-first 
year of ^rivallabha, also made a gift of paddy to the same 
temple in the eleventh year of ParSkrama Pandya/ Parak¬ 
rama Pandya’s records begin with a historical introduction 
commencing with Tirumagal Punara and mention drammas as 

shall have, otherwise, to credit Adalaiyur Nadalvan with a rather unusual 
length of active life, nineteen plus forty-nine years, as there seems to be 
little doubt that the forty-ninth year of Kulattunga was later than the 
fourth of i^rivallabha. 

Mr. H. Krishna Sastri seems to accept the co-regent theory. He 
suggests that Mapavarman Parakrama PEndya (of 94, 98 and 131 of 1908) 
and Tribhuvanacakravartin Vikrama Pandya Deva (of 26 of 1909) might 
have been also among the foes of Kulottunga 1909, part ii, 

paras 29 and 30). But it is well to remember SewelTs warning:— 
*With some as yet unabridged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be success¬ 
fully filled in, we are now in possession of the general outlines, and in 
course of time the whole story will become plain. But it will never 
become plain if at the present very critical period workers are not 
particularly cautious in their methods. Deductions put forward or 
statements confidently made by an author who is recognized as an 
authority on the subject may, if these are perhaps based on insufiScient 
evidence, have the unfortunate result of seriously clouding the issue and 
raising great difficulties for the student in after years. An assertion so 
made is apt to be accepted as an historic truth. 

It seems very likely that, from the period of the recovery of Pandya 
power which preceded the expedition of Kulottunga I, there were ap¬ 
pointed in important subordinate capacities princes of the blood royal 
who recorded their own inscriptions after the manner of the ruling kings 
—a practice which may have been copied from the contemporary Cholas; 
if that was so, the imitators must have gone much farther along this 
road than their models. If this suggestion is borne out by future study, 
the best way of treating Pandya history of the middle ages will be to 
treat the kings in Kielhorn’s list as the main line of rulers. But even 
so, there will remain much work in the way of properly interpreting the 
hundreds of epigraphs. 

It will be seen from the text that I prefer to treat Maravarman 
Parakrama Pandya of 94, 98, and 131 of 1908 as the successor of Jata- 
yarman l^rivallabha. 

1 A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 29, See also 1910, part ii, para 32. 
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among the coins current in his time. Nothing more is- 
known at present about this king. He must have reigned as. 
a contemporary of Kulottunga also. 

The next Pandya king, perhaps the immediate successor 
of Maravarman Parakrama Pandya, seems to have been a 
Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya. He is known to us so far 
only from one record of his at Kanyakumari. Fortunately the 
record is full and gives a clear account of the king’s reign.^ 
The historical introduction commences beautifully thus ‘ ,^0 
Q&aJthoJGrriT (^Gdihsusfrix (nj([^inm)j][)!m6^ 

.^csxnjfDJCDTjfr ^juu/t/S/iwck^) Q^s^in^f;rfr Ljrfl^ 

^ The record is dated in the ninth year of king. 
Parantaka is said to have defeated the Chera and levied tribute 
from him. The king of the Kupakas (a local ruler in South 
Travancore) offered his daughter in marriage to Parantaka 

pandya who married her. The king then fought a battle at 
Vilinam and took the town. Next came the destruction of 
Kandalur-iSalai-kkalam. Apparently the systems of weights 

and measures were in an unsatisfactory condition and con¬ 
sequently the king is described as having reformed them by 
abolishing their old names and ordering the carp (^shiud)) to 
be engraved on the new weights and measures that were 
introduced. Parantaka also set up ten golden lamps of rare 
workmanship for the got at Anantapuram and granted a 
village for their upkeep. He also dedicated to the goddess 
Kumari, called here Q^drmsuif ^ihi^tjoQ^ujsuw a whole nadu 
as an endowment for the distribution of liberal gifts to all who 
attended the Taippu^am festival, on the day succeeding it.. 
Lastly, he captured Kulam of the Telinga Bhima and subdued 
South Kalinga. 

These last references to Telinga Bhima and Kulam and 
South Kalinga remind us strongly of the historical introduc¬ 
tion of Kulottunga’s son and successor • Vikrama Chola,, 
whose expedition into the Kalinga country takes the first 
place in his Tamil inscriptions. ‘ On this occasion he defeated 

^ Trav. Arch, Series, vol. i, pp. 18ff. Also Indian Ephemeris by 
L. D. Swamikkannu, vol. i, part ii, p. 87. 
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the Telinga Bhiraa of Kulam who was apparently one of the 

Nayakas of Ellore. As Vikrama Chola’s inscriptions place 

the Kalinga war not only before his coronation in a.d. 1118, 
but before ;his stay in Vengi, it must have taken place 
before the end of the reign of his father Kulottunga I ’— 
(Hultzsch). But in all probability this war was different from 
the famous Kalinga war of Kulottunga celebrated in the 
Kalingattupparai}i and must be dated some years later.* It 
is likely that, as a feudatory of the Chola enapire, Parantaka 
Pandya either accompanied Vikrama Chola in person or 
effectively assisted him in some manner in this expedition 
against the Telugu chieftain and the Kalinga Kingdom. His 
conquest of S. Travancore and the imposition of a tribute 
on that country and his attacks on l^alai and Vilinan should, 
however, have constituted a clear reversal of the arrangements 
made by Kulottunga I in the early years of his reign, when 
he fortified Kottaru and demarcated the boundary of the 
southern kingdom. It may be, however, that these achieve¬ 
ments were undertaken with the knowledge of the Chola 
emperor and under his orders. It may be noted that we 
have references to a Parantaka Vajanadu' as a sub-division 
of Raja-raja Pandinadu in the inscriptions of Kulottunga 
which come from Maramangalam (near Korkai) and are dated 
in the forty-fourth and forty-seventh years of Kulottunga i 
<Nos. 161 and 164 of 1903). 

The next Pandya king of whom we have some definite 
Icnowledge is Miravarman i^rivallabha who is known to have 
been reigning in a.d. 1160-1 and to whom king Vira 
Ravivarman of Travancore was tributary. “ There are a con- 
■siderable number of inscriptions mostly from the Tinnevelly 
district that may be ascribed to this king. A record from 
ICottaru (49 of 1896) mentions prince Kula^Okhara who can 
be identified with good reason with the prince who had a 
prominent part in the war of succession that seems to have 
followed the death of this king, grivallabha. In another 
(No. 50 of 1896) from the same place ‘the king is said 


> A.R.E., 1903, page 4. para 8. Also 1905, part ii, para 8. 
’‘A.R.S., 1896, para 15. 
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to have been ruling from his throne Munaiyadaraiyan in 
the palace at Tirunelveli in Kil-vembanaduA Sucindram 
inscription of this king dated in his tenth year refers to 
Apdapillai Bhatta Atiratrayaji at whose instance the king 
made a grant of land to the Sucindram temple. It is pro¬ 
bable that this Andapillai who performed the Atiratra sacrifice 
was the same as the author of a well-known work on Hindu 
domestic ritual (Grhyapraydgavrtti) which is still used in 
Southern India.^ The records of this king generally begin 
with the introduction etc. But one in his 

thirty-seventh year (No. 426 of 1916) begins with an intro¬ 
duction ^tLJLDL^m6S)^uLjib, etc. almost similar to that of 
Jatavarman ^rivallabha. The astronomical details furnished 
by this record are said to yield the date a.d. 1169 for the 
inscription; the date is not quite regular but may be accepted 
in the light of other evidence relating to the king. This 
would mean that Maravarman Srivallabha came to the throne 
in A.D. 1132 and that this record is among the last ones of 
his reign.^ But it is doubtful if iSrivallabha ruled as late 
as A.D. 1169 and it may after all turn out that this record 
belongs to some other king. 


^ A.JR.E., 1909, part ii, para 29. Mr. Krishna Sastri says: *As Jata- 
varman Kula^ekhara was also occupying the throne at Madura called 
Munaiyadaraiyan we may perhaps suppose that Maravarman Srivallabha 
was his immediate predecessor’. I do not see how :we can make any 
such supposition. Frankly, we do not know yet how these thrones were 
named. 

For a similar reason I have refrained from accepting the proposal 
to treat Maravarman Kula^ekhara of Nos. 465 and 466 of 1909 as a 
contemporary or successor of Jatavarman Srivallabha on the strength of 
the mention of Kalingarsyan both as the name of a seat and as an 
oflScer (see A.R.E.^ 1910, part ii, para 36). I may notice incidentally 
that Mr. Sastri does not seem to be quite correct when he considers 
that historical introductions are a ‘ special characteristic feature of the 
Pandya records prior to the time of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I’ 
(A.R,E.^ 1909, part ii, para 29). 

^ Trav. Arch. Series, vol. iv, p. 124. 

^ A.R,E., 1917, pp. 94 and 109. The tithi according to calculation 
ought to be 2 but the inscription gives prathamai. 
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It has been mentioned- that there is reference to a 
Pillaiyar Kula^ekhara in the records of iSrivallabha and that 
this prince is most probably identical with Kula^ekhara who 
figures in a civil war in the Pandyan kingdom in the second 
half of the twelfth century.^ This war is recorded in consi¬ 
derable detail ‘in true epic fashion’ in Mahavamia,^ 
The account of the Mahavamia is confirmed in important 
particulars by the Chola inscriptions of the period; these 
inscriptions also leave no room for doubt that both the 
Ceylonese and the Chola versions of this war are partisan 
accounts from which it is difficult to sift the truth. The 
MahdvamSa gives the story in chapters 76 and 77. The Chola 
inscriptions mentioning the civil war and the events in it are: 

20 of ] 899—Arpakkam stone inscription of fifth year of Parakesari- 
varman Rajsdhirajadeva. 

465 of 1905—Tiruvalangadu stone inscription of Rajakesarivarman 
Rajadhiraja (damaged). 

433 of 1924—^Pallavarayanpettai—(Mayavaram Taluq) stone inscription 
of the eighth year of Rajakesarivarman Tribhuvanachakravarin 
Rsjadhirajadeva; 

besides No. 1 of 1899—TirukkoJlambudur stone inscription in the 
fourth year of Kulottunga III, according to Mr. Venkayya.* 

According to the Mahdyamia the war was undertaken after 
the sixteenth year of Parakramabahu I, i.e. after a.d. 1168-9. 
But the Arpakkam inscription of RajSdhiraja is dated in hia. 
fifth year which began in a.d. 1167 and shows that the war 
must have begun before that date. It is not easy to say 
whether the discrepancy is due to an error in the Mahdvamiw 

^ A record (101 of 1908) from Tirupputtur in the fifth year of 
Tribhuvanacakravarlin Kula^ekharadeva which gives details which yield 
July 23, A.D. 1166, seems to belong to Mar. ^rivallabha’s son and 
successor—the Kula^ekhara of the civil war; his accession would then 
count from a.d. 1161-62. See Sewell, LA,, voL xliv, p. 255, following. 
Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai. 

2 Still the best discussion of the war is Mr. Venkayya^s in A.R,E.r 
1899. Secondary accounts are found in Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient 
Dekhan, pp. 154-61 and Dr. S. K. Aiymg^t, $. India and JLer Muhammadat^ 
Invaders, pp. 1-11. 
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chronology or in that of the Arpakkam record. Attention 
may be drawn however to the fact that in the Arpakkam 
record and in some others* the Chola king is called Para- 
kesarivarman whereas the usual epithet of Rsjadhiraja II 
'{acc. A.D. 1163) is Rajakesarivarman. It must also be noticed 
that if i^rivallabha reigned till a.d. 1169 the war commenced 
more probably after a.d. 1168-9. In any case, the error is 
not much and the exact manner of adjusting it will have 
to be decided after further study.® 

The MahavamSa account opens with the siege of Madura, 
which was in the occupation of ParSkrama Pandya, by Kula- 
igkhara. Kula^ekhara was probably the son of ^rivallabha 
and the legitimate claimant to the throne. We do not know 
who ParSkrama was and how he got to be in Madura. It 
will be remembered, however, that Maravarman iSrivallabha is 
aaid to have ruled from Tinnevelly and this would mean 
that Kula^skhara on his accession must have done so too; 
and in this we may have some explanation of the occupation 
•of the northern part of the Pandya country by a rival prince, 

A tempting suggestion offers itself and may be stated 
here with the reservation that it cannot be taken as proved 
•until further evidence confirms it. A very interesting record 
(35 of 1913) in the fourth year of a Parakrama Pandya 
incidentally refers to the fourth year of Vikrama Chola and 
to PerumSl Kulottungadeva, which must be taken to mean 
Kulsttunga II, the successor of Vikrama Chola. The object 
of the inscription is to record the renewal of a charter of 
privileges granted to certain PaUis in the Aduturai temple 
several years before, when they rescued some images of the 
Aduturai temple which were being removed to Halebid, 


* S.I.L, vol. ii, p. 207. 

® See Hultzsch, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 518-9. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar starts 
Ihis account of the war with the statement ‘In a.d. 1170 or 1171 there 
were two rival claimants to the throne of Madura’, (p. 2, op. cit.) and 
in a note at pp. 41-2 {proposes a.d. 1171-2 for the accession of 
Rajadhiraja II referring to A.R.E., 1904, para 21. But the matter is 
not simple and seems to deserve further investigation. 
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apparently as a result of a military raid into the Chola 
country by the Hoysala king Vis^uvardhana I who claims 
to have marched right up to Rame^varam. The privileges 
were renewed in the fourth year of Parakrama Pandya, as 
stated above, and if this Parakrama was the same as the 
opponent of Kula^ekhara, then it would mean that Parakrama. 
had been ruling from Madura for some time as a separate 
ruler independent of Kula^ekhara when the latter attacked 
him; or it may be that he started as a subordinate ruler at 
first and that Kulai^ekhara attacked him when he sought to 
make himself independent/ 

However that might have been, when Kula^ekhara attacked 
him, Parakrama appealed for aid to Parakramabahu of Ceylouj 
who sent an army under the general Lankapura. But before 
the Singhalese forces came to the mainland, Kula^ekhara 
succeeded in capturing and putting to death Parakrama with 
his queen and children and in occupying the city of Madura*. 
But the king of Ceylon wanted his general to proceed against. 
Kula^ekhara and, after driving him out, to bestow the Pandyan 
kingdom on one of the surviving children of the murdered 
Pandyan king. And thus began the war which, as it is. 
narrated in the Mahavam^a, was nothing but a triumphant 
progress of victory upon victory against Kula^ekhara, won 
at first by LankSpura and later by Lankapura and Jagad 
Vijaya who had joined him with rainforcements, until in the 
end Kula^ekhara was expelled from the Pandyan kingdom 
and Vira Pandya, the son of Parakrama Pandya, was crowned 
at Madura.^ It is not necessary to trace these skirmishes in 


* A,R,E., 1913, part ii, paras 46-7. 

“It is just likely that the Sucindram record beginning 
ggajiDuiBcro^mtb (Trav. Arch, Series, voL ii, pp. 18ff) is an inscription of 
this Vira rPandya. If that is so, Vira Pandya must have married a 
Kerala princes after his campaign mentioned in L 3 of the record and 
this will explain his flight to Travancore after his final defeat. It may 
be noted that this record registers a gift almost immediately after the 
coronation. Mr. Gopinatha Rao in editing this record mixes up this. 
Vira Pandya with the conqueror of Ijam and Kongu (acc, A.n. 1253> 
and the Kula^ekhara of this civil war with Mar. Kula^ekhara (ace, a.d^ 
1268). 
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detail as the Mahavamia account is not yet corroborated in 
material particulars and as it is not easy now to identify 
many small places whose names have been more or less 
•distorted in the chronicle. It may be noticed, however, that 
Kula^ekhara found it possible after successive defeats to place 
fresh armies in the field and it was not till sometime after 
Vira Pandya’s coronation that he turned to the Cholas for 
help against the Singhalese troops. The intervention of the 
•Cholas made no difference to the fortunes of Kula^Skhara, 
who sustained still further defeats and at last ‘the Singhalese 
general was satisfied that he had rid the country of the 
■enemy and, before going back to Ceylon, made over the 
kingdom to Vira Pandya, and ordered that the Kahapatj,a 
coin bearing the superscription of king Parakrama, i.e. 
Parakramabahu should be used throughout the country’. So 
far the Mahavamda. 

There need be little doubt that this account is very one¬ 
sided. The Ceylon generals are said to have given presents 
to several chiefs in the Pandya country and these ‘ look like 
bribes offered to win them over from their allegiance to 
Kula^ekhara’. Thus the success against Kula^skhara was not 
always won on the field of battle. And after the Chola 
intervention, it would seem that the Ceylon troops actually 
lost ground and sustained defeats and it may be suspected 
that the evacuation of the Pandya country by Lankapura 
was not an entirely voluntary retirement after the successful 
completion of the task laid on him by his master. 

Till recently almost the only epigraphical record which 
gave a hint as to the fortunes of the Ceylon troops was 
the Arpakkam inscription which contains a quaint account of 
■a miracle wrought in connection with the war. ‘ The army 
of Ceylon having taken possession of the Pandya country, 
drove away king Kula^ekhara, who was in Madura and then 
began to fight in battle the feudatories of the great king 
«5ri Rajadhirajadeva. The danger consequent upon the war 
spreading to the districts of To^di and Pa^i combined with 
the (easy) way in which the army of Ceylon gained victories, 
struck terror into (the hearts of) people both in the Chola 
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■country and in other districts’. At this juncture, a certain 
Edirili Sola Sambuvarayan felt great anxiety for his son, 
who had gone to fight at the head of the Chola forces and 
approached a holy man Svamideva with the request that he 
should pray for divine intercession against the Ceylonese. 
Thereupon, His Holiness was pleased to declare; ‘This, the 
army of Ceylon, which consists of very vicious and wicked 
men, removed the sacred door of the temple of the god at 
the holy Rame^varam, obstructed the worship and carried 
away all the treasures of the temple. We also learn that 
they are all sinners against Siva. We shall make the necessary 
attempts for their flight and disappearance (?) after being 
■completely defeated in battle and after being chased 
‘Accordingly, he was pleased to worship (Siva) for twenty^' 
eight days continually. Subsequently, messengers arrived from: 
my (Sambuvarayan’s) son Pallavarayar bringing a letter (to 
me) reporting that Jayadratha Dandanayaka and Lankapura 
Da^idanayaka and the other generals and the troops fled 
having been defeated ’. This is the account that is dated in 
the fifth year or Parakesari Rajadhiraja and that causes some 
■difficulty, as we have seen, in the chronology of the war. 
Another record in the eighth year of Rajadhiraja wherein he 
is given his usual title Rajakesari (No. 433 of 1924) is more 
historical in that it contains nothing supernatural; it is also 
more direct in its reference to the war. ‘ When the king of 
Ceylon (/Tip^ascjotnusBr) sent his army and generals to conquer 
and annex the Pandya country, the Pandya king Kula^ekhara 
fled from his kingdom and sought refuge with the Chola and 
entreated him to recover his kingdom for him. Thereupon 
the latter was pleased to direct that Kula^ekhara be reins¬ 
talled on his throne after killing the Ceylonese commander 
and his lieutenants who had entered the Pandya country and 
nailing up their heads over the gates of Madura, In 
accordance with the direction of the Chola king, Kula^ekha-: 
radeva, during his stay in the Chola country, was entertained 
with deserving liberality. With enough forces, funds and zeal 
the Pandya country was reconquered by the Cholas, Lanka- 
puri Da?.danayaka and his generals being put to death and 
their heads nailed on to the gateway of Madura. Arrange¬ 
ments were then, made for , the entry of Kula^Skharadeva 
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into Madura after taking necessary precautions against the. 
future annexation of the Pandya country to Ilam’. It was. 
the minister Pallavarayar who did all this.‘ 

It will be readily seen that these two inscriptions agree 
with the Mahavamia in important particulars. The names 
of Da^idanSyaka Lankapuri and the Madura king Kula- 
^Skhara and the intervention of the Cholas in favour of 
Kula^ekhara are common to them all. But both the epigraphs 
refer to defeats sustained by the Ceylon forces about which 
the Mahavamia is silent; and there is a rather grave dis¬ 
agreement in detail between the two inscriptions as to the 
fate of the Ceylon generals; the Arpakkam record states 
that they returned to Ceylon after their defeat by Pallava¬ 
rayar, while the other inscription says that their heads were 
nailed to the gates of Madura by order of the Chola king. 
And if we recall that a still later record of the twelfth year 
of Rsjakesari Rajsdhiraja (465 of 1905) refers to this same 
war and to the part played in it by a traitor named 8ri- 
vallabha, it becomes clear that many gaps still remain to be 
filled in our account of the war. 

That this war did not end with the retreat of Lankapura. 
and the restoration of Kula^ekhara by 'the Cholas becomes, 
clear from the Chola records of the succeeding years,® 


^ A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 21. 

Referring to No. 3 of 1899 of the eleventh year of Rsjakesari 
ajadhiraja in which, he bears the title ‘who had conquered Madura and 
Ceylon’, Mr. Venkayya says {A.R.E., 1889, para 38:—‘If this king is. 
identical with Parakesarivarman alias Rsjadhiraja Dsvan, who was an 
ally of the Pandya king Kula^ekhara, the attribute perfixed to his name 
in the Alangu^i inscription, which would be six years later than the 
Arapakkam^ one, was probably bassed on the victories achieved by the- 
Cholas during his reign in a later campaign against Vira Pandya and 
his Singhalese allies in which Kulottunga III .distinguished himself, and in 
consequence, assumed a surname similar to that of Rajadhirajadeva ’ (see 
S.LL, vol. iii, part i. No. 36). But may it not be that Rajadhiraja 
assumed the surname merely as a result of Pallavarayar’s campaigns, 
against Lankapuri ? Mr. Venkayya himself noticed in the same place No. 1 
of 1899 and found subsequently other records of Kulottunga III which 
give reasons for Kulottunga’s surname (A.R.E., 1907, p. 62, para 40 and 
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.specially those of Kulottunga III, the successor of Rajadhi- 
Taja II. We do not know how long Kula^ekhara lived after 
the restoration; it may have been at most for about a decade 
from the eighth year of Rajadhiraja to the second or third 
-of Kulottunga III— a.d. 1170-80 roughly. Thereupon he seems 
to have been succeeded by a Vikrama Pandya^ and on the 
accession of Vikrama Pandya, Vira Pandya appears to have 
made another attempt, again with Ceylonese help, to dislodge 
the Kula^skhara line; once more the Cholas came to the 
aid of the latter and the war was renewed. An undated 
inscription, later than the fourth year of Kulottunga (1 of 
1899), i.e., A.D. 1182, records that "the son or sons of Vira 
Pandya were defeated by the Chola army. The Singhalese 
soldiers had their noses cut oj0f and rushed into the sea to 
-escape from the Chola troops. Vira Pandya himself was 
attacked by the Cholas and compelled to retreat. The town 
of Madura was captured and the Chola army took possession 
of the Pandya throne and planted a pillar of victory (at 
Madura). The town of Madura, the Pandya throne and the 
Jkingdom were then made over to Vikrama Pandya, who was 
an ally of the Cholas/ The same incidents are recorded in 
later inscriptions of Kulottunga III with small variations.® 
The title " capturer of the Pandya country ’ assumed by 
Ammaiappan Rajaraja ^ambuvaraya, as early as the fourth 
year of the king (a.d. 1182) shows that he rendered valuable 
help to his Chola overlord, by whom he must have been so 


1908, p. 67, para 64). Moreover, further research has shown that Kulot¬ 
tunga III could not have been more than twelve or thirteen years of age 
in the eleventh year of Rajadhiraja’s reign. (A.R.JS., 1924, part ii, para 
. 20 ). 

It may also be noticed that No. 1 of 1899 is not dated in the fourth 
year of Kulottunga III, but appears to be of some date later than his 
fourth year. (5*,/./. Texts, vol. vi.—^No. 436, esp. 1. 15). 

^ We hear of a Sundara Pandya co-operating with Kula^ekhara in a 
subordinate capacity in the Mahammha account of the war and do not 
know how he was related to Kula^ekhara or what happened to him. 

1899, para 38; Ins. Nos. 66 of 1892; 42 and 43 of 1906; 
.190-192 of 1907; and 94 of 1918. Also SJ I., vol. iii, pp, 205-6; No. 86, 
pp. 210-11 and No. 88, p. 217. 
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honoured/ Knlottunga himself assumed the title Pandyari and’ 
performed the Virabhiseka after the capure of Madura/ 
This was apparently after a second rebellion by Vira Pandya 
and a battle at Nettur in which he was beaten and captured 
with his queen as recorded in an inscription of the eleventh 
year of Kulottunga (a.d. 1188-89). Two records of the sixteenth 
year (42 and 43 of 1906) mention the flight of Vira Pandya 
and his relatives seeking refuge in Travancore/ And an 
inscription in the nineteenth year furnishes the comment on 
the phrase urrsomtj^ajSsirr Q6>n<mrL^(ii^sTFiaj employed 

in the record of the eleventh year and states that Kulottunga 
placed his foot on Vira Pandya’s crown ('cg)/aj<rfr 

and then gave him some presents and dismissed 
him.'* It must have been after this that Vira Pandya pro¬ 
ceeded to Travancore as recorded in the sixteenth year. We 
do not know anything as to what happened to him after¬ 
wards. Whatever happened to Vira Pandya and his relatives, 
it seems clear that Knlottunga succeeded in establishing 
Vikrama Pandya on the Pandya throne and thus putting an 
end to all disputes about the succession in which the Cholas 
and the Ceylon kings had taken sides for over a decade,. 
But it is not yet possible to ascribe any inscriptions with 
confidence to this Vikrama Pandya and we cannot say if he 
was the immediate predecessor or not of Jatavarman Kula- 
j^ekhara who came to the throne of the Pandyas in a.d, 
1190; the allusion to the time of Periyanayanar, ;^rJvallabha 
in a record of Kula^ekhara (No. 110 of 1907) must however 


1 A,R,E,, 1918, part ii, para 39. 

^ A.R.E,t 1908, part ii, para 64, Also SJ.L, vol. iii, p. 214, inscri¬ 
ption No. 87 (11. 2-4). 

®Ref. in the preceding note and A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 40. 

^ Dr. S. Ki Aiyangar thinks that the explanation of Hultzsch, which I 
have followed in the text, is not supported by the phrases employed in 
the inscription, p. 13, and n. 2 of p. 14 of S. India and Her Muham¬ 
madan Invaders. It is not possible to reconcile the view that his head 
was cut off in the eleventh year of Kulottunga after the battle of Nettur, 
with Vira Pandya’s escape to Travancore recorded in the sixteenth year- 
Hultzsch’s explanation may, for this reason, be preferred. 
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be borne in mind in coming to a conclusion on this 

question.^ 

The intervention of Kulottunga III in favour of Vikrama 
was apparently the last occasion on which the Cholas were 
able to interfere effectively in the affairs of the southern 
kingdom. ‘Either during the latter portion of his reign or 
on his death, the power of the Cholas seems to have 

declined, though the causes cannot now be easily ascertained. 
He was succeeded about tlie year a.ij. 1216 by his Tribhu- 
vanachakravartin Rajarajadeva HI whose capacity for military 
organization does not appear to have been very high. He 
has no exploits to boast of. . . , It was evidently the 

weakness of the Cholas that led to the occupation of the 

Chola country by the Hoysalas under Vira Ssmes'vara and to 
the conquest of Kanchi by the Kakatlya king Gap,apati.’® 
After the close of the civil dissensions in the Pandya country 
brought about by Kulottunga’s intervention, the Pandya kings 
appear to have recovered remarkably and it turned out 
that Kulottunga had thus only increased the difficulties of 
his successor and forced him to seek the help of the Hoysalas 
—a step which only added still further to his troubles and 
those of the Chola empire. But we are touching on the 
political conditions out of which was to grow the Second 
Empire of the Pandyas which lasted in great power through¬ 
out the thirteenth century a.d. 


1 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thinks: ‘It is just possible that this Knla^6khara 
{acc. A.D. 1190) was the son of Vikrama and the grandson of the Kula- 
^ekhara whose cause the Cholas supported in the war of succession.’— 
Op. cit. p. 44. Contra Rangacharya under Tj. 918—539 of 1904, 

2 A.R.E., 1900, paras 29 and 30. 

P-16 




CHAPTER X 


THE PANDYAS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
(1190-1238) 

After the close of the civil wars and the secure restoration 
by Kulottunga III of Vikrama PSndya to the throne of 
Madura, the Pandya kingdom recovered rapidly much of the 
power and glory that characterized it in the days before the 
sack of Madura by Parantaka I. We have at present no 
means of judging how far Vikrama Pandya himself profited 
by his opportunity. He seems to have had on the whole a 
troubled time, and he was apparently a weak ruler who 
depended more on Kulottunga’s support than on his own 
strength for defending himself against the attacks of his 
enemies. Even when he had occupied the throne for seven 
or eight years, it needed Kulnttunga’s intercession to maintain 
his power, when Vira Pandya attacked him in some force 
about A.D. 1187. After the campaign which ended in the 
defeat of Vira PSndya at Nettur, Kulottunga held a great 
durbar in the Pandya capital at which Vira Pandya and his 
Chera contemporary did him obeisance and Kulottunga placed 
his foot on the head of the former.^ Thus, almost through¬ 
out his reign-Vikrama does not seem to have long survived 
the events just mentioned—Vikrama Pandya was a feudatory 
of Kulottunga III whose hold on the country was apparently 
real and effective. There comes, however, a decisive change 
in this relation between the Chola and the Pandya rulers 
even during the life-time of Kulottunga III with the accession 
of Jatavarman Kula^ekhara (a.d. 1190). From this time on, 
almost to the end of the thirteenth century, the power of 

^ The facts are narrated in two records of Kulottunga dated in his 
eleventh and nineteenth years (Nos. 87 and 88 in S.U., vol. iii, part ii). 
The later ■ record gives more details than the earlier, but the reference 
IS evidently to the same transactions. See also the not^s at the end of 
the last chapter. 
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die Pandyas attained great strength and expanded as far 
north as Nellore and Cuddapah ; a succession of able and 
truly distinguished rulers in the main line made Second Empire 
a real power in the politics of South India in their age. 
Their successes in war, their patronage of literature and the 
arts, and the methods of their rule are amply borne out by 
the numerous records they have left behind. On the other 
hand, the power of the Cholas after Kulsttunga III declined 
to a very low ebb and dwindled into insignificance; and this 
was, no doubt, one of the factors that favoured the rise of 
the Second Empire of the Pandyas. 

The interpretation of the epigraphs of the period however 
presents numerous difficulties which impose great limitations 
on any attempt to restore the history of the age. In the 
first place, there is no record, among the hundreds of ins¬ 
criptions, which gives us any clue to the genealogy of the 
rulers of this age. Even the few copper-plates we possess, 
like the TiruppQvatiam plates, differ, in this respect, totally 
from similar documents of the Pandyas of the earlier or later 
times, and fail to record genealogy. This is perhaps the 
most serious obstacle in our way, which is not altogether 
removed by the few contemporary references to the Pandyas 
in the records of other ruling families and the many instances 
of astronomical details recorded in the Pandya inscriptions 
themselves. These astronomical details yield different results 
in the hands of different scholars, and often in the hands 
of the same scholar at different times. New kings have been 
postulated and given up in a manner that has tended to 
make the chronology of the age a game of ninepins. As one 
wades through the results of Kielhorn Jacobi, Swamikkannu 
Pillai and Sewell, one almost gets the feeling that ignorance, 
at least of astronomy, is bliss and the general rule followed 
in our narrative is not to accept any conclusion that is not 
endorsed by more than one of these four earnest savants 
whose patient labours, especially those of Kielhorn, have alone 
rendered possible even such a provisional narrative as is 
given here. It must be noted also that palaeography fails to 
furnish any material assistance in confirming or correcting 
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the results of astronomy. Mr. Sewell remarks:* ‘ Unless the 
number of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is 
not as a rule stated, all the ordinary details of a Chola or 
Pandya date will be found often to correspond with about 
three different days in a century ’; and pakcography cannot 
possibly decide among them.** And even the texts of most 
of these records are yet unpublished. It is obvious that in 
the present state of our knowledge we shall have to leave 
on one side all the records which cannot with confidence 
be assigned to one or another of the kings whose existence 
has been proved beyond possibility of doubt. Again no 
attempt can be made to fix the dynastic relations among 
the rulers of the age. But this is not all. There is the 
possibility, nay ,the great probability, that several princes 
ruled at the same time over different parts of the empire 
and these also engraved |inscriptions in full or quasi-regal 
style. We have already seen reason to reject the theory of 
the regular co-regency of ‘ Five Pandya Rulers ’ and to hold 
that although several princes of the royal family might have 
ruled in different parts of the kingdom simultaneously, there 
was a regular succession of kings who ruled in their own 
right, the others ruling more or less in a subordinate capacity. 
There is little reason to doubt that the main line of reigning 
kings is that restored by Kielhorn’s calculations and modified 
in some respects by his successors. 

Jatavarman Kula^ekhara, who came to the throne in 
A.D. 1190 and ruled in Madura in considerable power till a.d. 

I l.A.i vol. xliv, p. 169. 

^ Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai, for instance, after wavering between 
two dates for a Maravarman Viknima Pandya’s accession 1269-70 and 
A.D. 1283 and between two rulers of the same name, finally gave up the 
A.D. 1283 date altogether; epigraphy furnishes no aid here. (See A.R.E., 
1922, part ii, para 31 and A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 28). The reader 
may also be referred lo the strange manner in which the official epigra- 
phist discusses No. 393 of 1917 at para 49 of part ii of the report for 
1918. It should be noticed in particular that even when it is a question 
of dates centuries apart (in this case eleventh and thirteenth centuries) 
palaeography is inconclusive. Sewell, at p. 191, LA„ vol. xliv, makes a 
similar remark. 
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1217, may have been the immediate successor of Vikrama 
Pandya; one of his early records in the second year (No. 
110 of 1907 from Kallidaikuricci), however, seems to contain 
a reference to a Periyanayanar (an elder male relative) ;^rl- 
vallabha, a predecessor of his; and a record in the third 
year of a Jatavarman ^rivallabha finds mention in another 
inscription of KiiUu<ekhara’s successor, Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya (No. 683 of 1905). It is not improbable that both 
these references are to the same ;$rivallabha, but we know 
nothing more of him.^ Kulas^ekhara’s inscriptions range from 
his [second to his twenty-eighth year (No. 685 of 1916) and 
generally open with one of three forms of historical intro¬ 
duction—(No. 5 of 1894), (No, 

14 of 1894) and (No. 13 of 1894). None of 

these introductions tells, us anything definite about the events 
of the reign; all of them contain highly poetic praise of the 
glory of the king; the nearest approach to a concrete 
historical statement occurs in the formula in the 

pharse^— ^ jpi m njcm jr)fh^ Q(m(g5rf)6(5T(2Qjf&/t^)3> 

QSsb§^L-Q(^srfluu \ which is a vague hint that the Pandya 
kingdom is beginning to hold its own against its Chola and 
Chera neighbours. A rather early inscription of the reign 
(No, 665 of 1916) from ^grmadevi refers to a gift by the 
king to a temple in the name of his brother-in-law (tD^srm 
(^(t) Kodai Ravivarman, undoubtedly a Chera prince. Another 
record of some years later (No. 370 of 1916) seems to 
imply that the contemporary Tiruvadi king of Jetungana^u 
was a subordinate of Kula^Skhara; but we have as yet no 
means of explaining the dynastic connection mentioned in 
the earlier record.® In the numerous inscriptions of Kula- 
i^ekhara from the Ramnad district, is found the name of one 
of the important local oflficials of the king, who seems to 


i A.k.E,^ 190S, part li, pafa 42. 

^ See 5././., vol. v, No. 428, 11. 2-3, contra the conjectural restoration 
& 6 rfl| 3 i [nsL_rr^^] in 1. 1 of No. 301 of the same volume. Some records 
(e.g. 512 of 1904 and 385 of 1914) seem to take us to the thirty-ninth 
year of a Jatavarman Kula^ekhara. But the texts are not available. 

»See 1917, part ii, para 8. 
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have played a considerable part for over a decade in the 
administration of the division known as Kajavalinadu and was 
thence known as Kalavali-Nadalvan, his proper name being 
mentioned as Jayangondas'ojan ^ivalUtvan (No. 313 of 1923).' 
Several other instances can be cited from the other records 
of this and other kings. From the provenance of Kula^ekhara’s 
inscriptions we may conclude that his rule extended over 
the bulk of the modern districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly. There are references to thrones with different 
names, all of them in Madura and to maids in palace 
service (agapparivSm). No. 459 of 1909 mentions the throne 
Malavarayan in the hall known as Pukalabharaijan in the 
palace at Madura. The same record mentions a grant of 
100 drammas (drachms) by the king for the deepening of a 
tank called after him. The other thrones were called Kalinga- 
rSyan (No. 29 of 1924) and Munaiyadaraiyan (No. 660 of 
1916). The well-known Tirupphvaham copper-plate grant 
dated in the twenty-fifth year of the king (29th November, 
A.D. 1214) records the grant of a new village created by 
clubbing together several old ones under the name Raja- 
gambhira-caturvSdimangalam after its boundaries were marked 
in the traditional manner by a female elephant.* The king 
would thus appear to have had a surname Rajagambhira. 
His records also contain other particulars which throw some 
light on the administration and the social life of his time; 
but these may be reserved for separate consideration later. 

The successor of Jatavarman Kula^ekhara was Mira- 
varman Sundara Pandya whose accession is counted in his 
records from a.d. 1216.° It is just possible that this Sundara 
Pandya was the brother of his predecessor, Jatavarman Kula- 
^ekhara, and that both of them were the sons of that 
Vikrama Pandya who was restored to the Pandya throne at 

' A.R.E., 1924, part h, para 26. 

2 LA., vol. XX, p. 288. The text and translation in Burgess and 
Natesa Sastri’s Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptions {A.S.S.I., vol. iv). For 
agapparivara maids see NO. 720 of 1916. 

® Kielhom, vol. viii, App. 11, p. 24. Also A,R.E., 1927, part 
ii, para 41. 
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the close of the civil wars by Kulottunga III, and conse¬ 
quently, grandsons of Kula^ekhara in whose time the civil 
war began. This suggestion is supported by references to a 
Periyanayanar Vikrama Pandyadeva in the records of both 
these rulers.^ Maravarman Sundara Pandya’s records often 
contain a fairly long and ornate introduction beginning 
/j,u) 0 cnSluj (e.g. No. 49 of 1890), which is of 

considerable interest to the historian.® His well-known 
Tirupparankimram inscription (No. 49 of 1890) is dated in the 
seventh year of his reign and furnishes very important and 
interesting particulars; while another record dated thirteen 
years later (No. 140 of 1894) from Tinnevelly tells us a little 
more about the intervening years.® The earlier record tells 
us that after his coronation, the Pandyas extended their sway 
at the expense of the Cholas and refers to an expedition of 
Sundara Pandya against the Chola country in the course of 
which he set fire to the cities of Tanjore and Uraiyur and 
laid waste the surrounding country. The Chola king had to 
seek refuge in flight and then the Pandyan invader celebrated 
a Virabhiseka in the coronation hall of the Cholas. After 
that he proceeded north to worship at the shrine of Nataraju 
in Chidambaram. Apparently, during his sojourn in Chidam¬ 
baram, be sent for his defeated enemy saying that he would 
restore to him the country and crown that he had recently 
lost; and the Chola king returned and together with his 

1 A,R,R, 1927 Ibid, (Nos. 47 of 1926 and 83 of 1927). 

2 The formula is that of tbe later king of the same 

name wrongly given to this king in A.R,E., 1917, part if, para 8, also 
A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 32. Inscription No, 488 of 1916 which clearly 
belongs to this king is reported to begin y,iD(543S)uj As the 

full text is not available it is not possible to say if this is only a 
variant of the usual formula of this king or a new one. 

® These two forms of the y,iD(!5d5)uj introduction are repeated in other 
records as well. But the enlarged version is not earlier than the twentieth 
year. Dr. S. K, Aiyangar .is rather inconclusive in his remarks about 
Maravarman Sundara and his campaigns in his South India and Her 
Muhammadan Invaders, pp. 26-7, 34 and 44-5, especially with regard to 
the internal chronology of the reign. Thus achievements claimed ‘ by ins¬ 
criptions of the ninth year of Marvarman Sundara Pandya (p. 26) ‘ must 
have taken place before the nineteenth year of Marvarman Sundara I 
(p. 34). 
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son prostrated before the royal seat of the victorious Pandya; 
the victor, true to his word, restored the crown and country 
of the Chola in the form of a religious gift, which was con¬ 
firmed by the issue of a royal rescript with the Pandyan 
seal on it and the title of Chojapati to the vanquished ruler. 
So much we learn from the record of the seventh year. It 
may also be noted that in the records of the seventh and 
subsequent years Sundara Pandya gets one or another of the 
titles S( 7 /r(K 5 ff)(S! ©ffifi(S!rart_ 0 fflrfluj, QuifTsmQl Qjiiq..Qs,n-sm-u. 

Gs’iTipLftr^^ fiiftr/r usmmfluJ(i^srFluj and Gotcoto)® 

aiiyifiidluj(f^aF!uj, the first title appearing even as early as the 
third year of the king (No. 362 of 1906). 

Now, there is little reason to doubt that the facts so 
recorded in Sundara’s inscriptions are substantially true; 
and the language of every inscription makes it a paean of 
triumph. For the first time after several centuries of sub¬ 
jection to Chola rule, followed* by a period of civil war and 
abject dependence on Chola support, Sundara Pandya appa¬ 
rently in the prime of life had successfully carried fire and 
sword into the heart of the Chola country and what was 
more, had, by an act of political good sense in restoring 
the Chola country to its vanquished ruler, raised himself 
and his country in the estimation of his contemporaries. The 
ground had been prepared in the days of Kula^ekhara, but 
so long as Kulottunga HI lived, the memory of the support 
Vikrama Pandya had at his hands against Vira survived, 
and Kulettunga himself was a more capable ruler than his 
ill-starred successor Rajaraja III. Rajaraja III and Sundara 
Pandya were called to power about the same time ; and they 
had no old memories, either of them, that need have ham¬ 
pered their ambitions, ■ And it was the law of life in those 
days among Indian kings that he who could not be hammer 
had to be anvil. ^ It would seem that Sundara Pandya 

* Dr. S. K. Aiyangar makes Sundara’s war on the Cholas a war of 
revenge, (op. cit. p. 26; also 13-14). He holds that the Pandyas felt the 
insult of Kulottunga’s durbar at Madura after the battle of Nettur and 
wanted to avenge themselves by the durbar at Mudikoijda^olapuram. I 
am not clear about this. But it should be remembered that Kulottunga 
upported Parakrama Pandya and only insqlted hjs enemy Vir^ who 
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invaded the Chola country very early in his reign, though 
the restoration of the country is not mentioned till the 
seventh year.^ 

The inscriptions of the twentieth year repeat these facts 
in identical language and add some further particulars. The 
king of North Kongu came and complained to Sundara 
Pandya of the wrongs done to him by his relatives; then, 
after some time, came also that the king of South Kongu, 
accompanied by an army and prostrated himself before the 
Pandya; Sundara kept both the chiefs as his guests for some 
time and then dismissed them after imposing his own terms 
on them and demanding portions of their territory to be 
ceded to him on pain of death. Then, the Chola monarch, 
forgetful of the duty of submission and gratitude he owed 
to Sundara Pandya, raised the standard of revolt and refused 
the usual tribute; there followed another expedition into the 
Chola country, leading to a battle which is described in 
considerable detail, but after a conventional manner. After 
the fight the Chola king was absolutely defenceless. The 
women of the Chola king including his chief queen fell into 
the hands of the enemy who carried them in captivity to 
Mudikon-da^olapuram, where, apparently, there was another 
Vlrabhi§eka celebrated by the victorious Pandya. 

It is not easy to interpret these new particulars and 
relate them the facts recorded in the earlier inscription so as 
to make a connected story. Apparently, between the seventh 
year of Sundara and the twentieth, i.e., between, say, A.n. 

represented the beaten party in the civil war. Again, Kulottunga cut off 
Vira’s head on the field of battle and caused it to be brought to the 
durbar in order that he, with his queen by his side, might set his foot on 
it (we have not accepted this view. See chap, ix); and there is nothing 
in the ‘ revenge ’ of Sundara Pandya, to remind us of this barbarity. I 
accept Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s indentificalion of Mudikotidasolapuram with 
Jayangooda^dlapuram (n. 2, p. 44, op, dt,) 

J 362 of 1906 from Kudurniyamalai (third year); 122 of 1910— 

Tenkarai (fourth year) and 353 of 1916—Tiruvali^varam (fifth year) and 122 
of 1903—Tiruccunal (five+one year) contain the title ‘who took the Chola 
country' but no reference to the restoration* 

P-17 
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1222-3 and a.d. 1235-6, he found occasion to interfere in 
the affairs of the Kongu country and lead a second expedi¬ 
tion against the Chola king. There seems to be no means 
of verifying of controlling the vague references to the rulers 
of North and South Kongu and their relations to Sundara 
Pandya, It is more important to clear up, as far as possible, 
the relations between Sundara Pandya and his Chola con¬ 
temporary Rajaraja III; and in doing so, account must be 
taken of indications given by contemporary records other 
than those of Sundara Pandya himself. 

Raja Raja III ruled from a.d. 1216 to about a.d. 1243, 
About A.D. 1220-23 must have taken place the first invasion 
of Mayavarman Sundara Pandya, and the conquest and resti¬ 
tution of the Chola country recorded in his inscription of 
the seventh year. A record of Hoysala Vira Narasimha 11 
in the year a.d. 1222 states that he was marching against 
Srlrangam in the south while another dated two years later, 
A.D. 1224, calls him the establisher of the Chola kingdom.^ 
Then, there is the well-known TiruvSndipuram inscription in 
the sixteenth year of Raja Raja (a.d. 1231-32), from which 
we learn that the Chola emperor, who had been imprisoned 
by his rebellious feudatory Kopperunjinga, was released and 
restored to power, by the intervention of two generals of 
Vira Narasimha, in order to maintain his reputation of 
being the establisher of the Chola country. Lastly, we have 
the record of Sundara Pandya in his twentieth year (a.d. 
1235-6) which gives the story of another defeat and dethrone¬ 
ment of Raja Raja. These are the facts relevent to an 
understanding of the history of the period, and the chrono¬ 
logy indicated above seems to be rather well established. 

There is reason also to think that at this time the 
Pandya, Chola and Hoysala families were connected by 
marriage alliances. A Chola princess is known to have been 
among the queens of Narasimha’s father Ballala II.^ Rajendra 
HI, the successor of Raja Raja^ calls Some^vara, the son of 

• Hultzsch in E.I., vol, vii, p. 162. But see text infi'a. 

“ Epigraphia Carmtica, vol. v, p. xxii ; QJMS,, vol, ii, p, 120. 
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Narasimha, uncle {Mama)} Again, Marvarman Sundara 
Pandya II {acc, 1238) refers also tolSome^vara as Mama^i^ 
uncle or father-in-law, and it has been suggested that this 
relationship may be explained by supposing that Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I {acc. 1216) married a sister of Some^vara/ 
probably the one mentioned in some Pandya records of the 
age as Pammiyakkan. And, as we shall see, under Maravar- 
man Sundara Pandya 11, the Pandya and the Hoysala rulers 
were on very friendly terms, These facts go to show that 
by virtue of their power and their dynastic connections, the 
Hoysalas of this period were able and perhaps anxious in 
their own interest to regulate the affairs of the southern 
kingdoms, in particular the relations between the Pandyas and 
the Cholas. It appears likely, therefore, that the restitution 
of the Chola country {c. a.d. 1222) to its ruler by Marvar- 
man Sundara Pandya I after the first conquest was not 
altogether unconnected with Narasimha’s march against l^ri- 
rangam about the same time. 

Now what was the nature of Narasimha’s intervention? 
In effect, it seems to have ended in the re-establishment of 
the Chola on the throne and the consequent assumption of 
the title Cholarajya {ma^dala) pratisthdcarya by Narasimha. 
It is not however so easy to judge what the effect of the 


^ EJ.i vol. vii, Kielhorn’s inscriptions of South India, No. 865, (No* 
65 of 1892). 

^ A. 1907, part ii, para 26 and 1912, part ii, para 34. It may 
be noted that Mr, Krishna Sastri’s assumption that Tribhuvanacakravartin 
Konerinmaikopdan of Nos. 526 and 527 of 1911 was Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya II does not appear essential to his argument, as it would be if 
these records began y,m 6 oiT$§l 06 iiib. In the absence of information on this 
point, and in view of the records being signed by officers of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I, one is tempted to assign these records to this ruler 
rather than to his successor. If this is correct, and if Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
conjecture about Pammiyakkan can be upheld by further evidence, then 
these records will become very important in settling the main lines of the 
tangled diplomacy of the age on the lines indicated in the text in a very 
tentative manner. See also Mysore Arch. Report, 1920, p. 48. 

No. 15 of 1912 from Tinnevelly contains a gift to the local temple 
by a relative of an officer of Somes vara. 
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intervention was on the Pandya king and his kingdom. The 
Pandya conquest of the Chola country is referred to as early 
as the third year of Sundara Pandya, while the restoration 
of the kingdom is not mentioned in any inscription earlier 
than the seventh year. The interval, a.d. 1219-23, covers, 
in Hoysala history, the death of Ballala II and the early 
years of Narasimha II. An inscription of Narasimha in a.d. 
1223 (Cn. 197)* gives him the titles ‘displacer of Pandya 
(JPSndya disapattamm), and establisher of the Chola kingdom’. 
Another of the same date (Cn. 203) says—‘ why describe his 
forcible capture of Adiyama, Chera, Pandya, Magara and 
the powerfull Kadavas ? Rather describe how he lifted up Chola, 
brought under his orders all the land as far as Setu.’ Nara¬ 
simha is called ‘Indra to the mountain, the pride of the 
Pandya champion (Ak. 82 of a.d. 1234). There is also a 
reference in a record of a.d. 1237 (Ak. 123)“ to a victorious 
expedition (digvijayd) against the Pandya and to ‘the sea 
roaring out with the sounds of great fish, sharks and alli¬ 
gators, saying to Pandya kings, give up all, and live in 
peace as his servants.’ A much later record of one of his 
successors (Bl. 74) dated in a.d. 1261 says that Narasimha 
‘ setting up the Chola, who was covered up by the dust 
from the feet of the hosts of enemies, acquired fame as the 
establisher of the Chola and destroyer of the Pandya.’ 
Now, the vague reference to the sea advising the Pandyas to 
surrender (Ak. 123) may be dismissed as poetic and also the 
reference to Narasimha’s fame as ‘destroyer of the Pandya’ 
may be discounted as a late account not entitled ta the same 
weight as the strictly contemporary references in the earlier 


1 The summary that follows is based on Lewis Rice, Epigraphia Carna- 
tica, vol. V, part i, Introd., pp. xxiiff. 

“ Rice remarks in his summary of this inscription that it ‘ describes 
the king as encamped in a.d. 1234 at Ravitadana-knppa while on a 
victorious expedition over the Pandya’; and this has led Mr. Krishna 
Sastri to postulate a Hoysala invasion of the Pandya country in continu¬ 
ation of the Sendamangalam expedition (1232-3) of the Hoysala generals 
recorded at Tiruvendipuram. A.R.E., 1911, part ii, para 47 and Q.J.M.S., 
vol. il, p. 122. But a reference to the text and translation of AK. 123 
shows that the date, gaka 1156, refers to the setting up of the God 
Lakjmi Narasimha in Somanathpur and not to the encampment. 
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records. The phrase ‘ displacer of the Pandya ’ may be taken 
to furnish the clue to a correct estimate of the nature of 
Narasimha’s intervention on behalf of the Chola ruler. He 
did not want the Chola power to disappear altogether to the 
great aggrandizement of the Pandya; he therefore made up 
his mind to help the Chola to regain his kingdom; this 
meant that the Pandya ruler had to agree to restore the 
Chola country in the manner described already, and to that 
extent it was a setback to the Pandya power. It is how¬ 
ever quite possible that in the final settlement, the Pandya 
and the Hoysala monarchs took each something for himself 
from the Chola empire. Such an end to this intervention 
may explain the conquests of Narasimha near Srirangam at 
this time, and the claim of tribute with Sundara Pandya 
seems to have enforced successfully against the Chola for 
some years. In other words, Narasimha’s intervention was 
as much diplomatic as it was military, as much in his own 
as it was in the Chola interest. We have no means of decid¬ 
ing whether the dynastic connection between the Hoysalas 
and the Pandyas is to be dated before or after the events 
or was part of the settlement on this occasion.^ 

There is very little evidence to show that, as has some¬ 
times been held,* the Pandya ruler had the co-operation of 
Kopperunjinga in his war against the Chola king. The very 
full records of the Pandya ruler make no reference to this ; 
nor does the Tiruvendipuram inscription, which gives the 
account of Kopperunjinga’s rebellion against Raja Raja, give 
any hint of the Pandya ruler being involved in it. The 


1 If this reconstruction of the relations is correct, we must assume 
that the Hoysala records exaggerate the achievements of Narasimha in a 
military sense as against the Pandya king; a feature which seems quite 
natural if we compare it to the silence of the Pandya inscriptions as to 
the actual causes of the restoration of the Chola country. 

^ E.g. by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, pp. 33-6. It must be observed that the mention of Ksdava or 
Kaijavas in the Hoysala records (e.g. Cn. 203) is not conclusive proof 
of such an alliance as many chieftains seem to have had this title at the 
time. See, however, Mr. Shama Sastry on the Gadyakar^amrta in the 
Mys. Arch. Report, 1924, p. 12. 
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Hoysalas had an important interest in the Chola ruler and 
his country, apparently all through Raja Raja’s reign, and 
they were ever ready to rescue him from the numerous mis¬ 
fortunes to which he was subject. But on the occasion of 
the second conquest of the Chola country by Sundra Pandya 
(c. A.D. 1234-5) the Hoysalas seem to have left Raja Raja 
to shift for himself; at any rate we do not know that they 
actively interfered, although Raja Raja even after his apparently 
crushing defeat, seems still to have continued in some power 
up to A.D. 1243. 

Thus the two expeditions of Sudra Pandya against the 
Chola country do not appear to have resulted in any per¬ 
manent occupation or conquest of the Chola country, though 
there are some records of this king outside the Pandya 
country which confirm the historicity of the events recorded 
in the inscriptions cited above.^ The direct and effective sway 


1 Some of these records may be noted here;—one record from j^ri- 
rangam in the ninth year (No. 53 of 1892—ly./J. Texts, voL iv, No. 500) 
which refers to a reform in the temple affairs; No. 52 of 1897 in the 
seventh year from Tirukkattupnlli recording the building of a shrine to 
the Goddess (£./., vol. vi, p. 304) and No. 270 of 1901 from Koviladi 
(Tanjore Taluq) may, among others, be surely ascribed to our king as 
they all refer to his conquest or restoration of the Chola country. I 
doubt if records like 41 and 561 of 1921 from Big KanchJpuram and 
^ulamangalara (respectively) which do not contain any specific reference 
to the conquest of the Chola among the titles of the king may, on 
grounds of astronomy alone, be ascribed to this king as has been done. 

A,R,E., 1926 contains a discussion of this king’s reign which may be 
briefly noticed here. The epigcaphist is surely wrong in saying that the 
anointment at Mudikouda^dlapuram is mentioned only in the records of 
the fourteenth year and afterwards (see inscription of the seventh year 
summarized earlier in this chapter). He says that some historical intro¬ 
ductions of this king refer to conquests of the two Kongus, Ilam and 
Karuvur. The only instances seem to be No. 9 of 1926 and No. 72 of 
1924 which cause a difficulty by being mixed up with the name of 
Kulottunga III and his achievements. The epigraphist says that No. 9 
of 1926 records that the Chola kingdom was restored to Kulottunga III, 
and after a careful consideration of the points made in his discussion, 
I cannot help thinking that there is some mistake here either in the 
inscription or in its rendering. These two records are of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth years, and both come from the Ramnad district. May it 
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of Mirravarman Sundara Pand 3 ^a I must be taken to have 
been more or less confined to the Pandya country, including 
in it portions of modern Pudukkottah and Trichinopoly; this 
at any rate is the conclusion that arises from the provenance 
of the many inscriptions that can be assigned to him without 
any possibility of doubt. There are references in the records 
(546 of 1922, 148 of 1908, etc.) to a throne Malavarayan 
at Madura; one record (No. 77 of 1916) refers to a throne 
of the same name in a palace at Pon Amaravati in Pura- 
malainSdti; it also refers to a Mudivalangumperumal^andi 
evidently instituted in commemoration of the restitution of 
the Chola crown and the date of the record is 528 days 
after the fifth year, i.e., the seventh year of the king. The 
coins^ with the legend ^diiadukoiiidan must also be ascribed 
to this king. A record from Melkadayam (No. 524 of 1916) 

in the eighteenth year of the king refers to a shrine called 

Kaliyagarame^vara, which indicates that the title Kaliyugardma, 
found also in some coin legends, may belong to our king 
or some predecessor of his, Atiiayapandyadeva seems to have 
also been another title of this king.^ 

A certain Solan Uyyaninraduvan alias Gurukulattarayan 
appears to have been an important person among the officials 

of the king. ' No. 554 of 1922 which contains verses in 

praise of him states that he was the minister of the king 
and that he built the garbhagrha, the ardhamapdapa and the 
mahd-ma^dapa of the Perumal (Vis^u) temple at Tiruttangal 
He is eulogized as the lord of Tadangarini and as one who 
set apart his village Anaiyur alias Tennavan ^irrur, for 


be that there was something in this part of Sundara’s reign that led him 
to look upon himself as the successor of Kulottunga III or to ignore 
his successor Raja Raja by adopting the device of a double historical 
introduction ? 

^ See Sir T. DesikacharPs papers on Pandyan Coins in the Tamilian 
Antiquary. It has been supposed that coins with the legend, Kacci- 
valangum-perumal may also .'belong to this king; but one wishes there 
was more evidence in favour of the supposition than is available at 
present, 

*No. 662 of 1916 from d5rmad§vi and A,R^E., 1917, part ii, para 9. 
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conducting the Sundra Pandya-^andi, in the seventh regnal 
year of the king. He -ultimately rose to such an eminence 
in the state that whenever he visited the temple he enjoyed 
the honour of a kalarn being sounded proclaiming: ‘Hail! 
GurukulattambirSn is come.’ This Gurukulattarayar also con¬ 
structed a stone temple for Tangaj Kar and his consort Gauri; 
other benefactions of his are also recorded*^ We find mention 
of other local chieftains like Malavar Manikkam and Kandan 
Udayanjeydan Gangeyan whose benefactions enriched temples 
and rnathas and also gave a stimulus to learning and art. 
We hear of a court-poet of the king introducing another 
poet to the chief Gangeyan; and a certain ‘ Kavirayar l^vara 
i^iva Udaiyar of Uttarade^am ’ was the guru of Malavar 
Manikkam and recipient of a ‘ Gurudaksana ’ in the shape of 
land.^ Several other records of Maravarman Siindara Pandya 
contain interesting references to institutional and cultural 
matters; but these references are best reserved for consideration 
together with similar records of other Pandyan kings of the 
Second Empire. 

The latest records of Maravarman Sundara Pandya are 
dated in his twenty-third year® and his reign must be taken 
to have come to a close some time in a.d. 1238-1239. The 
immediate successor or the heir-apparent in the last years 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya was a Jatavarman Kula- 
^ekhara who seems to have had a very short reign his 
accession being somewhere in June a.d. 1238.^ Sewell 
remarked in 1915 that better proof was required than was 
then forthcoming for placing this king between the two 

^ A.R,E,, 1923, Part ii, paras 49-50. 

^ A.R.E., 1924, Part ii, paras 29-32. 

® No. 207 of 1914 from Veljanur in Pudukkottah. At part ii, para 
49, A.R^E.i 1923, it is stated that records in twenty-two plus one year 
are among those in the year’s collection; but there seems to be no 
inscription of the twenty-third year in that collection. Mr. L. D. Swamik- 
kannu {Ind. Eph., voL i, part ii, p. 91) quotes a Pudukkottah record of 
the twenty-eighth regnal year but the date is not quite regular and may 
not be of this king. 

^See I A., vol. xliv, pp. I90-h 
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Maravarman Sundara Pandyas of this period. A record from 
Tiruttangal (No. 548 of 1922) furnishes such proof. This 
inscription,^ dated in the second year of Jatavarman Kula» 
Bokhara refers to the gift of land in Anaiyur by i^Dlan 
Uyyaninraduvan alias Gurukkulattarayan for the Sundara Pandyan 
^andi instituted by him in honour of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya {acc, a.d. 1216). But we do not hear anything more 
of this Jatavarman Kula^ekhara and so far no records that 
could be positively ascribed to him are known to mention 
a regnal year later than the second. We may perhaps suppose 
that Kulai^Skhara died in the life-time of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya and that before his death, he chose as heir-apparent 
another Maravarman Sundara Pandya whose accession has been 
placed between July 13 and December 7, a.d. 1238.^ To the 
reign of this Maravarman Sundara Pandya we may therefore 
turn. 


1 This is discussed in A.R,E., 1923, part ii, para 51. Mr. L. D.. 
Swamikkannu’s attempts to prove a longer regnal period for this king 
LA,^ vol. xlii and Ephemeris. Vol. I, part ii, p. 91 cannot be held con¬ 
vincing. Also A.R,E,^ 1916, App. G. In the Pudukkottah inscriptions. 
Nos. 330 to 337 which give high regnal years ranging from eight to 
twenty-six certainly belong to the earlier king. Most of these contain 
references to Kandan Alu^aiyan alias Kalvayil Na^alvgn, who is also- 
referred to in Mo. 246 of the third year of the earlier king as also in 
No. 269 of the eighth year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. This 
Aludaiyan gets dates from a.d. 1193 of 1224 roughly. It is very unlikely 
that he survived up to the twenty-sixth year of Jatavarman Kula^ekhara 
II, which would fall about a.d. 1264. The astronomical details in 330 
are said to yield a.d. 1245; but, very likely, there are other solutions. 

2 I.A.i vol. xliv, p. 191. In No. 78 of 1916 which is a record of 
the Sundara Pandya who took the Chola country, etc., there is a refer¬ 
ence to a brother-in-law (maccmanar) of the king, whose name was 
Kula^ekhara. One wonders if this brother-in-law is identical with the 
shortlived king Jat. Kulas'ekhara II. But there is nothing to support 
this conjecture except the name. ^ 
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MA^lAVARMAN SUNDARA (acc. a.d. 1238): 

JATAVARMAN SUNDARA (acc, a.d. 1251) 

Ma^AVARMAN SUNDARA PaNDYA II succeeded to the throne 
in a.d. 1238. His inscriptions begin with the characteristic 
formula Pumalar Tiruvum Poru Jayamadandaiyum and as there 
seems to be as yet none of these that gives a regnal year 
higher than 15 (No. 132 of 1894), his reign must be taken to 
have continued up to about a.d. 1253.^ The historical intro¬ 
duction of this ruler furnishes no information of any value 
and most of his records make large grants for various reli¬ 
gious purposes such as the study and recitation of religious 
hymns in temples. There is no reason to believe that the 
•extent of the kingdom suffered any diminution under this ruler 
and the political relations among the Pandyas, Cholas and 
Hoysalas seem not to have altered much since the time of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya L The frequent references to 

1 For the date of accession, see Kielhorn. E,L, vol. viii. Also Swamik- 
kannu in LA., vol. xlii and Sewell in I.A., vol. xliv. No, 141 of 1902 
from Timvendipuram gives the sixteenth year, but as the text is not avail¬ 
able, it is not possible to say if it belongs to this king. A more serious 
difficulty is presented by No. 616 of 1902 from the Tanjore district which 
refers to the seventeenth year and has been referred to a.d. 1255, (i.e., to 
•our king) by Messrs. Sewell and Swamikkannu Pillai. But this record like 
some others gives the title ‘ who conquered every country' (e.g. 402 of 
1905, 358 of 1908, 446 of 1909, 582 of 1915). I am unable to accept this 
as belonging to Maravarman Sundara II acc. 1238, because (a) No, 462 of 
1916 of the year 12 of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 'who was pleased to 
take all countries’ contains astronomical details which, according to 
Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai, do not suit any date between a.d. 1216 and 
1315 and (6) Sewell has found the astronomical details in 616 of 1902 not 
quite regular.(J./4., vol. xliv, p. 192). 

We have also to leave on one side for the time being three records of 
Maravarman Sundara from Pattamadai and i^ermadevi (560, 562 and 668 
•of 1916) with the formula Pumalar Tinippuya, etc., one of which (562) 
refers to the sixth year of Periyanayanar Kulasekhara. 
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the Hoysalas and their generals in the records of this reign^ 
however, make us doubt if Maravarman Sundara Pandya II 
did always feel strong enough to resist the friendly but 
meddlesome interference in his affairs by his relatives from 
the Mysore country. In the eleventh year of his reign he 
names a village in the Tinnevelly district after his Mamadi 
(uncle?) Hoysala Vira Somei^vara at his suggestion and about 
the same time a military officer of the Hoysala king Vara* 
dati^xa Dai 3 .^anayaka is present in Tinnevelly/ Earlier in the 
reign a dispute between Vaisnavas and l^aivas in Tirumaiyyam, 
Pudukkottah, which was then evidently included in the Pand- 
yan kingdom, was settled by Appan^ia Dandanayaka, a 
general of Hoysala Vira Some^vara,^ who, in some Mysore 
records, is called Pandyakulasamraksana-daksa^daksina-bhuja, 
In another case there is a reference to a Maccunanar 
Cg)fr) Vikramacholadeva, who seems to have had a share in 
guiding the direction of the king’s charities/ Under this 
king Madura was the usual residence of the monarch and 
two thrones Malavarayan and Pallavarayan both in the 
palace at Madura are frequently referred to in inscriptions, 
which record the orders of the king.*^ 

The next ruler in the main line was the celebrated 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, under whom the Second Empire 
of the Pandyas reached its widest extent and attained the 
height of its splendour. Practically the whole of Southern 
India up to Nellore and Cuddapah was brought for a time 
under Pandya supremacy and all the rival dynasties, old and 
new, were beaten in the field or laid under tribute. The 
Cholas were reduced to a very obscure state and the Hoysalas 
were punished for their past aggressiveness; the Kongu 

1 No. 156 of 1894 and 138 of 1894. 

^ No. 387 of 1906 and A.R.K, 1907, part ii, para 26. The Hoysala 
general is said to have settled the dispute after the conquest of Kananadu 
and Venkayya supposed that this conquest was undertaken on behalf of 
the friendly Pandyan king. For the title of Some ^ vara see Cam,,. 
voL V, part i, p. xxyl 

8 No. 132 of 1894 line 15. (SXL, vol. v). . . 

4 Nos. 132 and 149 of 1894. '• 
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•country passed under the Pandyas, and the Hoysala power 
"was confined to its original home in Mysore, Kanchipuram 
became a secondary capital of the Pandya empire and in 
the south the island of Ceylon was firmly held by the 
Pandyan rulers of this period, while the Kerala rulers were 
made tributaries of the empire. It would seem that in all 
these achievements Sudara Pandya was ably assisted by princes 
y/ho were more or less closely related to him and held 
subordinate positions in various parts of the empire. At least 
one of these is well-known from his records, a Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya of whom something will be said at the begin-* 
ning of the next chapter.^ 

It has been possible to calculate within remarkably 
narrow limits the date of the accession to the throne of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and to fix it between April 20 

1 Reason has been shown before for not accepting the theory of five 
rulers reigning contemporaneously from generation to generation. Mr. 
L. D. Swaraikkannu Pillai himself seems to have abandoned the theory 
on further consideration, as his discussion of Pandya chronology (medi- 
seval) in part ii of vol. i of his Indian Ephemeris proceeds on other lines. 
The new arrangement he adopts is to bring together all the Jatavarmans 
and make them constitute one line of rulers and likewise make another, 
a second line, out of all the Maravarmans—a course which is not support¬ 
ed by any reasons stated. And even so, overlapping of reigns has not 
been avoided. Of this very important and vexed question, I am, after a 
•close study of the numerous records, unable to see any solution other 
than the one followed in the text, that is, generally to follow Kielhorn’s 
lead and select the more important and better represented kings for being 
treated as in the main line of succession and to make the less known 
rulers subordinate in position. This is the best that can be done till some 
discovery enables us to settle the genealogy of the rulers of this period- 
The absence of published texts of most of the records relating to this 
period imposes a serious handicap on any one who attempts its study. 

One general remark may be made. The presence of several contem¬ 
porary rulers may be a sign of strength in the empire as in the case of 
the Chola empire of the tenth and eleventh centuries and the Pandya em¬ 
pire of the thirteenth, especially after the accession of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya (1251); or it may be a sign of weakness as in the case of the 
Pandyas of the period of decline in the Tinnevelly district. There will of 
course be a difference. In the one case the presence of a strong central 
rule unifies the administration of the kingdom; in the other, each ruler 
^oes his own way, and jealousy and weakness are the result. 
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and 28, a.d. 1251.^ His records can be distinguished easily 
by the attribute Emmandalamum-^kondaruliya^ which belongs 
only to him among the Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas. Several 
of his records 'also start with the characteristic string of 
surnames in Sanskrit commencing with Samasta-jagadddhdra. 
More rarely there is a long historical introduction in Tamil 
beginning Pumalar Valar TikaL Besides a long Sanskrit 
stone inscription in the ^rirangam temple, there are several 
stanzas in Sanskrit celebrating the king’s martial prowess and 
political power and recording his splendid gifts to various 
temples in Tinnevelly, Chidambaram, Tirupputkuli, Kanchi- 
puram and other places. But all the same, it is not possible 
to give a connected chronological narrative of the transactions 
of the emperor’s reign from the numerous records of his 
time as so few of them are dated. The Sanskrit inscrip** 
tions are all of them in verse and yield no dates whatever. 
Of the Tamil records, several contain astronomical parti¬ 
culars and generally bear regnal years, but most of these relate 
to private transactions or record religious gifts without contain¬ 
ing any references to the political occurrences of the reign^ 
Almost the only exception among the published records of the 
reign is an inscription in the seventh year of the king from 
Tiruppundurutti in the Tanjore district (No. 166 of 1894) with 
the long historical introduction^ Pumalar^ etc., and this gives 
us an idea of the king’s prodigious activity in the early 
years of his rule. 

Sundara Pandya proceeded against the Chera king with 
•a very small force and destroyed him and his forces in a 


^ See Kielhorn, EJ,, voL ix, p. 227 and R. Sewell following L. D. 
:Swamikkannu Pillai in LA,, vol. xliv, pp. 192--4. 

2 The^ same historical introduction was published by Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rao in the ^en Tamil, vol. iv, pp. 514-6. Mr. Rao’s text has 
been reproduced and translated by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar in the Appendix 
to his South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, The regnal year at 
•the end is not given and it is not known if the introduction is taken 
from No. 166 of 1894 or a different record. However that may be, the 
text differs in some respects from the official text published in the SJ,I., 
vol. v, as will be seen from the subsequent notes. 
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battle and ravaged the Malainadu;^ he then compelled the 
warlike Chola of ancient lineage to pay him tribute; after¬ 
wards he attacked the Hoysalas in the region of the Kaveri 
and besieged them in a fortress f after inflicting great losses, 
on the Hoysala forces and killing many commanders like the 
brave ^ingana, Sundara Pandya captured the elephants and 
horses of the enemy together with a large amount of treasure 
and a number of women, but refrained from lighting further 
when he began to retreat from the field®. ' Sundara then did 
away with the traitorous l^ema (CScSFiixy^r)/ captured Kaijijanur- 
Koppam which one else could even think of approaching 
and ruled the rich KavSri country as if it were the Kanni 
land.*^ He imposed a tribute of elephants on the Karnata 
king® and compelled the ruler of Ceylon to surrender pearls 

1 Cf. Jffatva Ceram in No. 179 of 1892 and Keralavamka-nirmulanu' 
in the Sanskrit introduction. 

^ The reading qiflsoaFiiSlsofiiDu^gji is in the S.LL text. The ^en Tamil 
text leaves a gap here. 

® * Thinking that it is unfair to fight the Hoysala who had taken to 
flight, he made him ascend the mountain’ i.e., perhaps go back to the 
plateau country (Text of the SJJ,). 

* Here Mr. Gopinatha Rao reads (offirSfor for (SffiDSnir. But the latter 
is no doubt the correct reading whatever it means. The defeat and death 
of the Chera king has already been mentioned and the Sanskrit records, 
of the reign leave no doubt as to the reading; K^emais-samam-Seuiiah 
in No. 179 of 1892; Chit va Ksemim in No. 52 of 1893. Also the title 
Ksemasuravidara^a-narasimha of Maravarman Vikrama Pandya in his. 
records beginning Samasta-bhuvanekavira, e.g., No. 122 of 1896. I am 
unable to identify this K§ema. A Seu^ia king was the enemy of a Gan^a- 
gopala (A.R,E.^ 1920, :part ii, para 55). The Seuoas were the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. 

® There is a play on QurrscrtfufliBirCbl and aroraifirerr®, the idea being, 
that the Chola country became as much a part of Sundara Pandya’s 
empire as the traditional Pandya country. Here the conjectural Qurr in. 
the oflScial text should certainly be «. 

®The words preceding acr5i5L-.crfr^anjr are not easy to make out. Mr. 
Gopinatha s text has ^ Glu^mCTjcriurrfioflp ' and the official 

text reads ‘ Qu(i5taj«ro(rujir<mflj[b ' while the correct reading 

appears to be ' Qucsajfiroa-ujirflnsflp iSl6OT65r«(r5ffi«n'a^uj ’ which may recall 
^ ^sfirasBr Q6up(Bup/i51 ’ of a few lines before. 
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•and elephants.^ He then attacked the strong fortress of the 
rich city of ^endamangalam and fought several engagements 
which struck terror into the heart of the Pallava; having 
thus become mater of his territory, and captured his forces 
and treasure, Sundara finally restored him to the rulership of 
the land. He then went to Chidambaram and worshiped 
God Nataraja, and proceeded to ;5rirangam where he wore 
the garland of victory/ performed many tulabharas which 
pleased the eyes and hearts of all spectators and evoked 
many blessings from learned poets, and enriched Srirangam. 
And in that temple which he roofed with gold he sat upon 
a splendid throne with his queen, and wore a golden crown 
and emulated the morning sun rising on the top of the 
eastern hill.® 

These incidents may now be discussed in the light of 
the other records of the reign. The conquest of the Chera 
country must have taken place very early in the reign. An 
inscription from Tinnevelly (No, 75 of 1927) dated in the third 
year of Tribhuvancakravartin Konerinmai-kotidan gives the 
name Ravivenra-caturvedimangalam for a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and a Vira Ravi Udayamartta^davarman is known 


1 Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar thinks that Sundara Pandya refused to accept 
the tribute from the Ceylonese king and seized him (Ancient Dekhan^ 
p. 166). This is clearly wrong as the text says—'geoiEiaDa anrwwafor 
uSl 6 opQa 6 ir 6 OTrL.(r 56 rfl \ But what follows is read as ‘ 

Mn the ojBBcial text which looks so improbable; Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao’s text has * and if this is the correct read¬ 
ing, as very likely it is, must be taken to refer to the Pallava 

chieftain who is mentioned a little later and this is the construction 
adopted by Dr. S. IC. Aiyangar. 

2 The garland of victory (euirfiiDffi) which had in it margosa flowers 

from the groves of Uj;aiyur was worn at ^rirangam, not at 

Chidambaram, contra Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s translation. 

® The text is ‘ ^6Dr«S(r(r^ujCliB6®rff Qff(igfsj«^ir Qffirifl 

iLjib afiBraLD/rciptf ’ and I am not able to see in this the proper name for 
the crown. Nagarddaya, as is done by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Earlier we 
bave a-^ujQsjpuSsw^ «jr [Baas, 
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to have been ruling in Travancore in a.d. 1251.^ It is just 
possible that the name of the village commemorates our 
king’s victory over the Chera king. 

The campaign against the Chola king may be passed 
over as the Chola country in this period was practically a 
protectorate of the Hoysalas. The attack on Hoysala forces 
and the fate of the Hoysala commander Singana are referred 
to in a Srirangam epigraph, where he is said to have been 
given over to a rutting elephant on the battlefield,*^ The 
storming of the fortifications of Kanrianur-koppam and its 
occupation after the flight of the Hoysala king Vira SomB^- 
vara took place before the seventh year of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya, i.e. before a.d. 1258. Though the Hoysalas 
were compelled to retreat and to accept defeat for a time, 
they evidently refused to give up their possessions in the 
Tamil country without a struggle, and there was perhaps 
much fighting of which we have no direct evidence now. 
The long Sanskrit inscription of Sundara Pandya from ^ri- 
rangam opens with the statement that Sundara Pandya had 
just sent to the other world the Moon of the Karnata 
Country (Some^vara) who had caused much trouble to Sri¬ 
rangam.® And another inscription of the fourteenth year 
(a.d. 1264-5) from Tirupparkkadal, North Arcot (No. 702 of 
1904) registers an order issued by Sundara Pandya from 
Kannanur. The death of SomS^vara is generally placed about 
A.D. 1262 and Sundara Pandya seems therefore to have held 
Ka^i^antir continuously from the time he occupied it some 
time before his seventh year. And even after the death of 
Vira Somei^vara, his successor Ramanatha appears to have 
been mostly kept out of Kannanur during Sundara Pandya’s 
time.^ 

1 See; A.R.E.y 1927, part ii, para 45. The record may also belong to 
Maravarman Kula^ekhara and the evidence quoted is by no means con¬ 
clusive. 

^ ^en Tamili vol. iv, p. 496—60 of 1892. 

® vol. iii, pp. 11 and 14. 

^ This seems the best way of explaining the reference to Ramamahi- 
pati in the Srirangam record {No. 60 of 1892), cf. Hultzlsch, 1892 
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The relations with Ceylon may be reserved for conside¬ 
ration later. The conquest of. ^endamangalam and the sub¬ 
jugation of its Pallava or Kadava chieftain is the last military 
success recorded in this epigraph. This chieftain was Kop- 
perunjinga whose records are found as far north as Tripu- 
rantakam (Kurnool) and Drak§arania (Godavari);^ he seems 
to have reckoned his regnal years from a.d. 1243.^ More 
than ten years earlier he had attempted the overthrow of 
his Chola suzerain, but this rebellion being suppressed by the 
intervention of Hoysala Vira Narasimha 11, he resumed his 
position as feudatory of the Chola king Raja Raja III. In 
1243-4 he assumed the titles deva" (king) and Sakala- 
hhuvana-cakravartin and apparently set himself up as an 
independent sovereign. Ten years later he claims to have 
defeated certain Dapdanayakas of the Hoysala king in the 
battlefield at Perambalur (Trichinopoly district) and seized 
their ladies and treasures.® The date of this record falls too 

para 7 and E,L^ vol. iii, p. 9. Contra Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., 
p. 49. See also A.R.E,, 1911, part ii, para 47 and 1905, part ii, para 23. 

^ E.g. Nos. 198 of 1905 and 419 of 1893. 

E.L, vol. vii, p. 165. Attempts have sometimes been made to 
differentiate between two Kadava chieftains, father and son, and treat the 
father as the opponent of Raja Raja III, who figures in the Tiruvendi- 
puram inscription and the son as coming to power later in a.d, 1243 
{A.R.E,, 1906, part ii, para 5), But there is no sufficient reason yet to 
depart from the position taken up by Hultzsch in editing the Tiruvendi- 
puram record {E.L, vol. vii), and T am still inclined to assume only one 
Kadava chieftain Avaniyajappirandan Kopperunjingadeva alias Avanya- 
vanasambhava Maharajasimha who was subordinate to the Cholas till 
A.D. 1243, then assumed independence and afterwards became tributary 
to the Pandya kings after the campaign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
against ^endamangalam. Ajagiya ^iyan Kopperunjinga must be taken to 
mean Kopperunjinga, the son of Ajagiya ^iyan {A.R.E., 1906, part ii, 
para 5). The Kopperunjinga, records are characterized by certain common 
features which are better accounted for on the hypothesis of Hultzsch 
than on any other, and there is nothing intrinsically improbable in a 
chieftain holding power from, say, a.d. 1229 at the earliest to about a.d. 
1280 at the latest. The subject cannot be pursued further here. 

3 No. 73 of 1918 from Vriddhacalam and A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 

26. 


P-19 
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early in the reiga of Jatavarmaii Sundara Pandya for us to 
assume that this campaign of the Kadava king in Trichi- 
nopoly was undertaken in concert with the Pandya emperor 
against the Hoysalas, On the other hand, in the Drakisarama 
record (No. 419 of 1893) dated in Saka 1184 (a.d. 1262) 
Kopperunjiriga claims to have aided in the establishment of 
the Pandya empire. The records of Kopperunjinga manifestly 
•do. not eschew hyperbole; but the campaign against the 
Hoysalas in trichinopoly in a.d. 1252-3, if it was undertaken 
in concert with Sundara Pandya, may be taken to furnish 
:some basis for the boastful title assumed in the Drak§Srama 
inscription.^ 

As a matter of fact, it is not easy to determine exactly 
the relations between Sundara Pandya and Knpperunjinga, If 
they were so friendly about a.d. 1253, it is difficult to see 
why Sundara Pandya refused the tribute sent to him by the 
Kadava chieftain and attacked his capital with such fury and 
took possession of his kingdom and his army before finally 
restoring him to rule over his country. There is no doubt, 
however, that at this time Kopperunjinga sustained a loss of 
status and became a subordinate tributary of the Pandya 
emperor. Nearly fourteen years later the Kadava king is 
found remitting his tribute to the Pandya king when he is 
•camping in Chidambaram.^ 


1 The expression used is Pa^^ya-mandala-sthapam-sutra-dharej^a (E,L^ 
vol. vii, 167, n. 5). 

^*No. 192 of 1914 of the fourteenth year of *Jatavarman Vira Pandya 
{A.R.E,, 1915, part ii, para 36). 

There is an undated record (No. 229 of 1925 from the Mayavaram 
taluq which says ‘ that during the regime of Kopperunjingadeva a 
certain Ajagiya Pallavar alias Virapratapar kept the Hoysalas in con- 
finment and levied tribute from the Pandyas’. .(A,R,E,, 1925, part ii, 
para 26). It is not yet possible to say what exactly this means. 

An alternative reconstruction of the relations between Sundara Pandya 
and Kopperunjinga may be suggested. The campaign referred to in 
No. 73 of 1918 (Vriddhacalam) may be treated as an incident in the 
generally hostile relations between the Hoysalas. and the rather ubiquitous 
Kopperunjinga with which Sundara Pandya had nothing to do. Then 
Sundara’s attack op Sendamangalam will not need any special explanation 
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Thus, before the seventh year of his reign, Sundara 
Pandya extended his sway over Travancore, and the modern 
districts of Trichinopoly ('including PudukkottahJ, Tanjore 
and South Arcot. There were other successes achieved about 
the same time or soon after that are mentioned in the 
Sanskrit introduction beginning Samastajagadadhara which 
appears as early as the seventh year of the reign (No. 260 
of 1906) and in other records. There is no possibility at 
present of determining the order in which these expeditions 
were undertaken by the king.^ He is said to have subju¬ 
gated the Magadai country, a name applied in mediaeval 
records to portions of Salem and Arcot districts, and it is 
quite possible that this was done in the course of the war 
against the Hoysalas and Kopperunjinga.^ The conquest of 
the Kongu country must have also resulted from the same 
campaigns, and there is very good reason to believe that the 


(that is not forthcoming) as it will be part of his policy of imperial 
expansion {digvijaya). And the claim in the Drak§arama record may be 
based on Kopperunjinga’s subordinate co-operation with Sundara Pandya 
in his later compaigns during which, as a feudatory, he would have 
been bond to help Sundara Pandya. 

Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar {Ancient Dekhan^ pp. 167-8) supposes that Sundara 
Pandya and Kopperunjinga continued to be friendly to the end and 
that the campaign against Sendamangalam was fought against the Hoysalas 
and for the sake of Kopperunjinga. But in doing so he seems to have 
overlooked the guidance furnished by the Sanskrit inscriptions of Sundara 
Pandya. KdfhakakarUkutapdkala in the Samastajagad introduction; 
Kathaka nrpah pradhvarmi {No. 182 of 1892), Bhanktva Kdthakadurgam 
(No. 52 of 1893), Ghdradvdiratha-khmna-kathaka—puri~sampat-samakar§in3 
of the l^rirangam inscription (£./., vol. iii, p. 7) and a Tamil verse among 
the Chidambaram inscriptions {^en Tamil, vol. iv, p. 492) show beyond 
doubt that the Kadava chieftain was the enemy in the Sendamangalam 
campaign. 

^ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (op. cit., p. 50 and n. 1) follows the order in 
which events are mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription from Tirupputkuli 
(—^No. 52 of 1893 from Kanchipuram): but there appears no particular 
reason for accepting the order as against others^ say, that in No. 182 of 
1892 from Chidambaram. ■ 

2 Udgamayya Magadham in 52 of 1893. For the extent of Magadai- 
naai}dalam see A.R.K, 1925, part ii, para 42. 
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modern districts of Salem and Coimbatore formed part of 
the Pandya empire for some time after Sundara Pandya’s 
reign. ^ Lastly, Sundara Pandya claims to have killed Ganda- 
gOpala, occupied Kanchipuram, defeated Ganapati the Kakatiya 
king, and performed a VirabhUeka in Nellore, This is con¬ 
firmed by some inscriptions (Nos. 332, 340 and 361 of 1913) 
from Chidambaram which contain Tamil verses stating that 
Sundara Pandya ‘ inflicted a severe defeat on the Telungas 
at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their allies, the Aryas, 
right up to the bank of the Peraru and driving the Bana 
•chief into the forest.’^ All these references are apparently to 
various occurrences in the course of a single campaign against 
the ‘northern kings’, and if that be so, the reference to 
Ganapati would 'mean that the campaign was undertaken 
some time before a.d. 1260. The enemy against whom the 
campaign was primarily directed was Gaijidagopala, a Telugii- 
Chola ruler who was in possession of Nellore and KSnchi- 
puram. The Baria chieftain and the Kakatiya king were 
perhaps the allies of Gapdagopala whom Sundara Pandya 
did not pursue after they were repulsed in battle. Gaijda- 
gopala was however ‘ sent to the other world as an ins¬ 
cription from Chidambaram records, ^and his territory was 
annexed to the Pandya empire and entrusted to his brothers 
who were apparently to rule as feudatories of the Pandya 
sovereign.® 


^ See ^en Tamil, vol. iv, p. 493; A.R,E,^ 1906, part ii, para 27. 
In the same report in paragraph 38 the records of Vira Ramanatba and 
Vira Vi^vanatha found in Salem and Coimbatore districts are taken to 
be evidence of a reconquest of this region by the Hoysalas. But the 
fact must be interpreted in the light of ’the Pandya records found in 
these districts. Contra Hultzsch, E.L^ vol. iii, p. 11, 

^ A.R,E,» 1914, part ii, para 18. 

^ ^en Tamil, vol. iv, p. 493. The identification of Ga^dagopala and 
•of the Aryan allies of the Telungas presents considerable difldculty. For 
the Aryas, see Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op, cit., p. 49, n. 4; also the reference 
^iven in the preceding note. It is not clear why Prof. S. K. Aiyangar 
says ‘the Aryar are referred to in connection with the Hoysalas in all 
the three references to them we have\' T .'have‘tentatively assumed that 
it is a reference to Ganapati and his forces which aided GaodagopSla. 
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The wars of Sundara Pandya resulted in such an exten¬ 
sion of his power that he assumed the imperial titles Maha- 
ra iadiraja-irlparame^vara and Emma^dalamum-kondariiliya.Thty 
^ also brought him a vast treasure which he employed in 

beautifying the temples at Chidambaram and Sriraiigam and 
endowing liberally these two famous shrines of ^iva and 
Visjniu. At Chidambaram Sundara Pandya is said to have 
performed several tuiabhdras and erected a ‘ Golden Hall ’ 
for Lord Nataraja/ His gifts to the Srirangam temple and 
his building of parts of it are recorded in a long Sanskrit 
inscription which Hultzsch has summarized in the following 
j words.^ 'He built a shrine of Narasimha and another of 

Vis^u's attendant Visvaksena both of which were covered 
with gold, and a gilt tower which contained an image of 
Narasimha. Further he covered the (original or central) 
shrine of the temple with gold, an achievement of which he 
must have been specially proud, as he assumed with reference 
to it the surname Hemdcchadana Raja i.e., " the king who 
covered the temple with gold”, and as he placed in the 
shrine a golden image of Vis^u which he called after his 
own new surname. He also covered the inner wall of the 
central shrine with gold and built, in front of it, a dining 

From the ^v^iQ.%%\QTi^Viragaxt(^agopUla-'vipina'^dam''dahana in the Sans¬ 
krit introduction, it has been assumed (e.g. AR.E,, 1916, part ii, para 81 
and Appendix G) that the opponent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya was 
Viragapdagopala. But, the Tamil record speaks only of Gapdagopala 
SasirunrsoSsttr aSlAk^iirfiO^/b (Surra il) and it is quite 
= possible that Vira in the Sanskrit expression is not an integral part of the 

name. At any rate Viragandagopala of Kanchipuram {the son of Vijaya- 
^ . gandagopala) who came to power about a.d. 1290 couW not have been 

Sundara Pandya’s opponent. And it seems likely that by disposing of his 
enemy Gai^dagopala, the Pandya became master both of Kanchipuram and 
of Nellore and if this assumption is confirmed by further evidence, it is 
quite possible that Sundara Pandya’s enemy was the most famous of the 
Gapdagopalas, the first of the four mentioned in AR.E,, 1920, part ii, 
para 53. See Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty, Nellore Insa^ii^tions, 
(vol. iii, pp. 1432-3) on Gapdagopala alias Allun TiVukkalattideva who 
was ruling in 1254-5 at Kanchi and Nellore. , ^ 

1 Nos. 179 and 182 of 1892. 
vol. iii, p. 11. 
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hall, which he equipped with golden vessels. In the month 
of Caitra he celebrated the "‘procession festival” of the 
God. For the ‘"festival of God’s sporting with Laksmi” he 
built a golden ship. The last verse of the inscription states 
that the king built three golden domes over the image of 
Hemacchadana-Raja-Hari, over that of Garu^a, and over the 
hall which contained The couch of Vis^iu. The following 
miscellaneous gifts to Ranganatha are enumerated in the ins¬ 
cription :—A garland of emeralds, a crown of jewels, a golden 
image of ^esa, a golden arch, a pearl garland, a canopy of 
pearls, different kinds of golden fruits, a golden car, a golden 
through, a golden image of Garuda, a golden under-garment, 
a golden aureola, a golden pedestal, ornaments of jewels, a 
golden armour, golden vessels and a golden throne. The first 
of the gifts which are here enumerated, appears to have 
suggested the surname Marakataprthvibhrt, i.e., the emerald 
king which is applied to Sundara Pandya in verse 13/ And 
this garland of emeralds was seized from the Kathaka (Ka^ava) 
king Kopperunjinga {verse 4). Occasionally there are recorded 
in the inscriptions of this reign gifts to pallis^ and other 
religious institutions outside the pale of orthodox Hinduism, 
and this, taken along with the king's liberal and impartial 
patronage of the shrines of ^iva and Vis^iu, may be accepted 
as some indication of peace in the religious life of the 
country. ' 

The epigraphs of this reign contain more direct references 
to the personal qualities of the monarch than is common 
in mediaeval Pandya records. His love of splendour and 
display is seen in the abhisekas (coronations) he held at 
Nellore and iSrirangam and in the repeated tulabharas 
on various occasions at Chidambaram and i^rirangam.® 
Almost every verse in the Ranganatha inscription is calcu- 


» E. g. 35S of 1908. 

^ Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s statements that the king mounted oh an ele¬ 
phant and weighed himself against gold and jewels is based on the Kbit- 
olugu ; as also his reference to the queen Cherakulavalli. The * elephant- 
feature ’ is not confirmed by the epigraph he quotes in the note at p. 52,. 
op. cit. 
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lated to impress this trait of the king on its readers, and 
he is repeatedly spoken of as ‘the Sun ^ in expressions like 
Rajasurya, Raja4apana, Ksitipati Ravi, etc. Some of the 
inscriptions from Chidambaram bestow special praise on the 
king’s personal courage in battle and on his skill in captur¬ 
ing fortresses.^ That he gloried in the extent of his empire 
may be inferred from his title Kanchipura-Varddhldvara in 
his Sanskrit introduction, corresponding to Kdnchipuram 
Koridan of some Tamil records (No. 64 of 1927). Sundara 
Pandya was very proud of the golden roofs he had made 
for the gods at Chidambaram and ^rirangam, and set up 
images called Kdyilponmeyndaperumd I in different parts of the 
realm in commemoration of the act and instituted special 
festivals o the images every month on the day of Mtila, 
the asterism of the king’s birth.^ After his extensive con¬ 
quests he assumed the surname Elldndalaiydndn (became lord 
of all), issued coins with that legend, and instituted in temples 
special festivals called after this name.® The name Kddarida^ 
rdma does not seem to have been borne by this king, but 
by a later Sundara Pandya.^ 


1 Nos. 178 and 179 of 1892. 

2 See e.g. 531 of 1920 and A.R.E., 1921, part ii, para 41. 

® See Hultzsch in I.A., vol. xxi, p. 324, for the coins; also No. Ill 
of 1913 and A.RE.^ 1914, part ii, para 18 for the festival; also A.R,E., 
1913, part ii, para 44; A,R,E., 1922, part ii, para 37 appears to be 
mistaken both in denying the title EUandalaiyanSn to the king and in 
ascribing the other title Ranakingaraksasa to him. The inscriptions 328 
and 329 of 1921 are both Konerinmaiko^idan records which do not seem 
to sustain the inferences made by the epigraphist in the paragraph referred 
to above. The summary of the records in Appendix B makes this clear. 
The Sundara Pandya Devar who set up the image mentioned in No. 32B 
may be a later king. 

^ Contra K. V. S. Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, p, 167, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
op. cit., p. 53 and A.R.E., 1921, part ii, para 41. Mr. Aiyar refers to 
two facts in support of his view—(!) that the king is called a second 
Rama in plundering the island of Ceylon and (2) stone epigraphs pro¬ 
viding for the Kodapdaraman-^andi. The king is called a second Rama, 
not Kodandarama and the stone epigraphs referred to are Konerinmai- 
kondan records, none of which necessarily belongs to the present ruler. 
It will be seen later that the name was taken by Sundara Pandya who 
began to rule c. a.d. 1302-3. 
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Two princes are referred to in some records which cer¬ 
tainly belong to the time of this Jatavarman Simdara Pandya, 
but their relation to the king is not quite clear. One of 
them is Kula^ekhara, who is called Annalvi in records of 
the ninth and tenth years of our king,^ and is perhaps 
identical with the Kula^ekhara for whose merit a mandapa 
was erected in Tirupputkuli by a minor chieftain or an 
official who called himself Pallavedhi^vara.^ It is possible 
that the reference in all these cases is to Jatavarman Kula- 
^ekhara 11, as the expressions Ksitipa and Perumdl are used 
in the Tiriippiitkuli epigraph. The other person mentioned 
in the records of Sundara Pandya is a Vikrama Pandya who 
is referred to as Ndyandr and in whose name a new village 
was founded in the thirteenth year of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya.® It has been suggested that a Maravarman Vikrama 
Pandya was ruling about this time with an initial date of 
about A.D. 1249 and if that was so, he might be the Ndya- 
nar referred to. But more proof is required than is yet 
available before this suggestion can be finally accepted.^ 

It is possible to say exactly when the reign of Jata¬ 
varman Sundara Pandya closed. The'latest regnal year men¬ 
tioned in records® with the Sanskrit introduction characteristic 
of the king seems to be the nineteenth, which will take us 
to A.D. 1269-70. He might have reigned a little longer; in 
any case there is clear evidence that the reign of this, 
illustrious ruler did not close before the next great monarch 
Maravarman Kula^ekhara came to power. 

^ Nos. 425 and 426 of 1913 and A,R,E,> 1914, part ii, para 19. 

’ 2 19 of 1899. 

sNos. 277 and 278 of 1913 and A.R.R, 1914, part ii, para 20. It 
is doubtful if No. 90 of 1897 from Mannargudi (Tanjore) in the twelfth 
year of a Jatavarman Sundara which mentions a Vikmma PSndyan Mai^da- 
pam is a reference to the same Vikrama. Rangachari, p. 1295. 

^ See 1918, part ii, para 45. 

® E. g. 198 of 1906. Mr. K. S. Aiyar says, ‘ The last year of this 
illustrious Pandya sovereign takes us to a.d. 1271 ’ {pp. cit. p. 168); 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says his ‘rule perhaps lasted on to his twenty-third 
or twenty-fourth regnal year’. No references are given by-either. No. 481 
of 1918 is in year seven plus twenty-five of a Jatavarman Tribhuvana- 
cakravartin Ellarkku-Nayanar Sundara Pandya Deva. 


CHAPTER XII 


JATAVARMAN ViRA PANDYA (cicc. a.d. 1253) 
MARAVARMAN KULAlSEKHARA {acc. a.d. J268) 

Bjefore we give an account of the times of Mafavarman 
Kula^Skhara, another ruler who was contemporary with Jatat 
varman Sundara Pandya for the greater part of his reign 
must be noticed. This is Jatavarman Vira Pandya who takes 
credit for some of the successes won during the time of 
Jatavarman Sundara, and who perhaps carried out several 
expeditions under the direction of that monarch. There are 
a considerable number of inscriptions that can definitely be 
ascribed to this Vira Pandya, and some these indicate that 
he began his rule some time about the middle of a.d. 1253\ 
and continued to rule for at least twenty-two years till say 
A.D. 1274-5.^ It is not possible to fix the area of Vira* 
Pandya’s rule from the provenance of his inscriptions, though* 
most of them come from Tinnevelly, Madura and Ramnad 
districts and the Pudukkottah state, we have stray recordsi 
from other places like Kanchipuram (No. 483 of 1919) and: 

1 

* Kielhorn and Sewell fix the accession between June 20 and July 4,; 
A.D. 1253 vol. xliv, p. 196). Mr L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai thought 
that Kielhorn’s Vira Pandya was a Maravarman and that Jatavai^an 
Vira Pandya was another king who began his rule id a.d. 1254 
vol. xlii). According to Sewell the only inscription which seems, to* 
support this View is No. 395 of 1909 and in it Mara.Varman is a.mistake 
for Jatavarman, As the achievements recorded in the. epigraph are the, 
same as those of Jatavarman (LA., vol. xliv, p. 194 and n. 16)^ The- 
final position of the/author of the Indian Ephemeris on this question is^. 
far from clear.' |lis bee“ms to postulate three Jatavarman Vira PEndyas, 
with -accession dAtei in a,d. 1253, 1254 and 12‘86, and says, also: ‘butf 
this inference is not yet'established by indubitable'proof ** (vol. i; 
iU!.pp. 95‘^7)..;.Elsewhere;he refers 395 of 19.09 t<> .Maravarmanv Yira 
pEndya;of ^.lat^rY 9 pptury (Pudukkottah inscription No/454). . .v-. ] 

■ ‘’2'No. !28'bf^ l9dS^gWes the twenty-secbitd year, a A 1275; (Seweil)\/^ 

P-20 
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Goimbatore.* We have in fact no means of knowing what 
■exactly was the position of Vlra Pandya and rulers like him. 
‘co-regents’ as they have been called, and how the adminis¬ 
tration of the empire was regulated. 

The. r?cor,ds of Jatavarman Vira Pandya begin in one of 
three ways. Irhe simplest from (e.g. 185 of 1895) gives the 
Jatavarman and Tribhuvanacakravartin titles and refers to 
the conquests of Ham, Kongu and the Chola kingdom, and 
the victory oVer VallSn and the abhUeka at Chidambaram 
before mentioning the king’s name and regnal year. A 
slightly more elaborate form refers in like manner to the 
conquest of Kongu and Ilam, to the destruction of a hill 
(kS^u) of the fierce Vadugas, the capture of the two banks 
of the' Ganges (?) and the Kaveri, and the camping of the 
king in Chidambaram to collect the tribute from the Kadava 
nnd perform the abkiieka.^ The most ostentatious of these 
introductions begins with the words Tirkmagdl Valar 
AifflfTfr;) and, while attributing, incredible feasts to Vira Pandya, 
seems to record some interesting particulars of the actual 
expeditions undertaken by the king against the Chola country 
and Ceylon. We learn from this introduction® that Vira 
PSndya ‘fought with the Chola king a battle at Ksvikkalam, 
killed (in fight) one of the two kings of Ceylon, captured 
his army; chariots, treasures, throne, crown, necklaces, 
bracelets, parasols, chauris and other royal possessions, 
planted the Pandya flag with the double fish , on the Kotta- 


' >No. 35 of 1923 and A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para 68. Nos. 299 and 
302 of 1919 from North Arcot, , i . 

* ' “ This form appears in Pudukkottah Nos, 370 and 379 of which 379 
—No. 131 of 1907 (Madras). The words in the text must be quoted as 
thbre is some uncertainty as to the interpretation—' Q«nrisi3ipiii QatrsSr® 
QairSw®® CairL-ifl^ai uS^aoxriqib antKflifliqtb waAQairsiw© 

The dfiBculty lies in the phrase aisiaDaifl^aaxrqii. A.R.E., 1912, part if 
p.Ma 39 makes this a conquest [of Gangai-nsdu and at AJt'.E., 1*915, part 
iij para 36 the phrase seems to be ignored altogether. 

' .“The summary is in A.R.E., 1912, part ii, para 39. Text in Puduk¬ 
kottah, No. 366. The words at the end of the summary in A.R.E., 1912 
‘and;subdued the K5ra}a’ do not seem to, be borne put by the Puduk¬ 
kottah text. 
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analai and the high peaks of the Trikutagiri 'mountain, 'ani 
received elephants as tribute from the other king of Ceylon 
(whom, perhaps, he raised to the throne).’ Lastly the intro¬ 
duction refers to the king’s settlement of his relations with 
a l^avanmaindan (ry/rGiKOToiDiDrfeaseiir) who was at first recalci¬ 
trant but submitted afterwards. It is possible that' these facts 
are implied also in the attribute given to Vita Pandya in 
an inscription in his tenth year which says "^he took the 
crown and the crowned head of gavaka’. But the meaning 
of these references is by no means clear yet.^’ However, 
most of these campaigns must be the same as those men¬ 
tioned in the records of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, and 
if. the statements in these introductions of Vira Pandya are 
true, there can be no doubt that Vira played a decisive 
part in some of the most important achievements in Sundara 
Pandya’s reign. The conquest of Ceylon narrated in such 
detail is not mentioned in any records dated earlier than the 
tenth year of VJra Pandya. It should, however, be remem¬ 
bered that Sundara Pandya is said to have collected a 
tribute of jewels and elephants from the Ceylonese before 
the seventh year of his reign, that is before a.d. 1258. The 
Ceylonese chronicles have nothing to tell of these transac¬ 
tions it is not possible to determine how there came to be 
two kings in Ceylon and why one of them was selected 
by Vira' Pandya for more favourable treatment than the 
other. As for the places mentioned in connection with this 
expedition, it has been suggested that; Konamalai is, Very 
probably the same as Tirukko^tamalai in the Tevaram and 
that Trikutagiri is the iiame applied to a three-peaked moun- 


^ There is only one text of this important record (Pudukkottah, Ko. 
366) and . in it the reference is in the .following words (ll. 11-12)— 
‘ u[6OTr]QL.Qi^ Qffiuujrr ^aebQffiu eoLore^cir ibsotfilciSiB 

6i?tra«(p6bffl51 crwfisxrf (( 5 ) 1 ^^^^ ^©aQaireirib .^Ssosufru 

qpip/ij0ffi6ifl Qp/i5lLiirff (ip(i§^|5)ai asitir6ij(6O)0 (QaF)uj^^^ ii)(r 

UOT rfiSsoruiSilL- Qtr^L-10^15^ Qo-ajyQ^ 6 bQa 5 6 »r(afil)«DU 

Q«ifr{ 5 i^^ 06 iflNo. 588 of 1916 from Kari^u|ndamangalam (Tinnevelly) 
does not mention the conquest of Kongu but refers to the taking of 
the crown and the crowned head of ^avaka. 'Probably the land of 
^avaka might have been intended’—1917, part ii, para 11. 
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tain in the Kandiyan country.* Kavikkalam, the scene of 
the fight with the Chola, in which elephants appear to have 
played a decisive part (velappdr), is not easy to identify. 
The only known Chola ruler of the time, Rajendra III, 
boasts of having taken the crowned heads of two Psndyas 
(No. 515 of 1922). 

Vira Psndya’s conquest of Kongu is proved by the pre¬ 
sence of a few of his records in the Coimbatore district.® 
Who the Vallan was that was overcome by Vira Pindya 
before his coronation at Chidambaram, who the Vadugas 
were whose stronghold he destroyed, and where that strong¬ 
hold was, are matters which, like many others relating to 
the history of the Pandya kings of this period, must be left 
unexplained in the present state of our knowledge.* The 
tributary and subordinate position in the Pandya Empire of 
the rebellious Kadava chieftain, Kopperunjingadsva, has been 
mentioned before. 

The records of Vira Pandya are of more than usual 
interest for a study of the social and economic conditions 
•of the country during this period. Though the more detailed 
study of such conditions has been reserved to a later 
•chapter some of these records may be briefly noticed here. 
One inscription from the Pudukkottah state (No. 372 of 1906) 


* A.R.E,, 1912, part ii, para 39. 

A.R.E; 1923, part ii, para 68 and No, 35 of 1923 from Idigarai. 
It is an interesting -fact that this damaged record contains the well-known 
Sanskrit introduction Samasta-bhuvanaikavtra usually attributed to Msra- 
varnian Vikrama Pandya who is taken to have begun to rule some years 
later. It seems possible that the introduction originally belonged to Vira 
Pandya and was subsequently appropriated by Vikrama Pandya. (A.R.E., 
1914, part ii, para 20). 

® Vallan has sometimes been taken to be the king of the Chola coun¬ 
try (A.R.E; 1907, part ii, para 27). But the conquest of Vallan is always 
mentioned as a separate event which occurred after the capture of Chola- 
ma^dalam thus, ‘ fFLp(y>iEifl»triii®ib 89iri|!U)'a«rL.tO(y>isiQaiirt!ijr(5l 
<aoj«irg)i ^sbaoiDiriBBifliijOTetc. The Vadugas. are taken to be Kanarese 
iA.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 36),. They might, as well have been Telugus 
to whom the name is more commonly applied-by the Tamils. 
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throws much light on judicial methods and describes an 
ordeal of the plough-share; another from KuEralatn (Tinn©>- 
velly) registers a transaction between an individual and . the 
assembly of Tirukkuttalam which is stated to have met 
together in Tirumukkalvattam, by which is probably meant 
a hall where it usually held its sittings. * No. 432 of 1917 
records that the village assembly bought a piece of land 
from the people of Sundara Pandyapuram and let a portion 
of it on permanent lease to a certain Pillai in exchange 

for a fixed annual rent in paddy and money on every tmu (axi) 
of cultivated land.* It was also stipulated that the lessee 
would pay on every mS of waste plot that he brought 
under cultivation an annually -progressive rate of rent ■ for 
the first four years and a fixed rate thereafter.* Two epi¬ 
graphs from the North Arcot district (Avflr, Nos. 299 and 
302 of 1919) contain details of kadamai assessment in that 
part of the country. A series of inscriptions (Nos.' 540 to 
543 of 1911) from l^Srmadevi gives an idea of the procedure 
that appears to have been usually followed in making gifts to 
temples of lands freed from all taxes and other assessments. 
Lastly, an epigraph (No. 598 of 1926) from the Ramnad district 
states that a large and representative assembly was convoked 
for the purpose of raising funds for building a stone temple 
in the place of a dilapidated old masonry temple. The people 
of eighteen provinces (vi^ayam) attended and came to ■ an 
agreement that on all articles of merchandise .that were 
measured, spread and folded and on some other 'specified 
goods, a cess of one kdiu per achc/m should be collected. 
And among the corporations that attended the meeting and 
became parties to the agreement were the Valahjiyar of 
South Ceylon, Anjuva^oam and Matjigramam,.—all,,names of 
self-regulating corporations of different classes of merchants.® 


»1918, part ii, para 48. ■ • . ■ 

^ A.E.E.,. 1927, part ii, paras 46-8. At paragraph 48 the epigraphist 
expresses his opinion that ‘it is possible that at Tittspdataoapuramiwhich 
is only a few miles distant from Toijdi,. 'there may have also beep 
Muhammadan colony which had banded itself into an Anjuvapoam 
(Anjpihan)' associationIt is rather strange that this reference -to i ap^ 
AnjuvaOTam,- which agreed to help to build a temple, should not have 
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The currency of the realm seems to have comprised different 
varieties of coins, and people had fo take care to specify 
the type of coin to which each transaction had reference, 
like Palam-Soliyan-Kanu, Vira-Paiidyan Ka^u, etc.^ 

! Tn the last years of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, Mara- 
varman Kula^ekhara who, like Sundara, boars the title ' who 
took a,ll countries’ -had begun to rule, as his numerous 
^records point to some day between the tenth and twenty- 
seventh June, A. 0 . 1268 as the date from which his regnal 
years were counted.^ It is thus seen that there were at 
least three kings, Sundara Pandya, Vira PSndya and Kula- 
Jekhara, at. this time. It will become clear from what 
follows that ‘this feature marked the whole of Kulai^ekhara’s 
reign and perhaps also the period that followed. A Mara- 
varman Vikrama Pandya, two Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas 
and a Jatavarman Vira Pandya are known to have ruled 
with Ma|*avarman Kula^ekhara at different times, and there 
were possibly others like Maravarman ^rivallabha (acc, a.d. 
1257) and Jatavarman iSrivallabha {acc, a.d. 1291) whose 
existence, though probable, has not been proved beyond 
doubt.* The evidence of foreign writers relating to this 


convinced him that Anjuvanoam had nothing whatever to do with Anju- 
man. Venkayya’s elucidation of these terms which I have followed is 
found in E,L, vol. iv, pp, 293-4 and n, 2 at p. 296. Note particularly 

one of their privileges was: ‘ Should they themselves commit a crime, 
they,are tjhiemselvcs to have the investigation of it’ (p. 294). See also- 
T. A. Qopinatha Rao in Trav, Arch, Series, vol. ii, pp. 73-5. 

‘ No. m of 1907 and A,R,E., 1912, part ii, para 39. 

^ (,A,^ vol. xliv and EJ., vol. x, p, 141. Kielhorn’s view that this 
Kulaiekhara was the immediate successor of Vira Pandya, the conqueror 
of !|ara and Koogu, has now to be given up in view of records subse¬ 
quently discovered. 

^Mr., L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai first discovered the possibility of 
their existence and Mr. Sewell after a careful examination of his data 
wanted further evidence before the existence of these kings could be taken 
as proved. (LA., vols. xlii and xliv) Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai also postu¬ 
lated a Sundara Pandya (Jatavarman) with accession date in a.d. 1270 
(LA., voL xlii), but subsequently gave him up (List of Pudukkottab 
Inscriptions; p. 66 «). The Indian Ephemeris, however, introduces a Mara . 
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period confirms the inferences made from the inscriptions, 
Marco Polo, who visited part of the Pandya kingdom 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, speaks of ^five 
royal brothers ’ and ' five crowned kings ’ of this "" great 
province of Ma’bar \ Chinese sources regarding the diplo¬ 
matic intercourse with Ma’bar in 1280 and the following 
years mention ‘the five brothers who were Sultans®.- The 
Muhammadan historian Wassaf who had chances of gaming 
a more accurate knowledge of South India in his day says, 
‘A few years since the Dewar was Sundara Pandi, who had 
three brothers, each of whom established himsdf in indepen¬ 
dence in some different country.’^ Considering the royal 
state maintained by these kings who were all contemporaries, 
it is not surprising that they struck foreign observed as 
ruling independently of one another; for not only did the;^ 
cause inscriptions to be engraved and endowments to be* made 
each in his own name but they seem to have even exercised 
the right of coinage. At the same time there is no ' doubt 
about the superior position of Kula^ekhara as the sovereign 
monarch, and this seems to have been understood by Marco' 
Polo and Wassaf. Marco Polo says that Ashar ‘ was the 
eldest of' the five brother kings ’; Ashar (Asciar in auotter 
vesion) is no doubt a corruption of Bekhan® And Wass^ 
though he states in one place ‘ a few years rince the Dfewar 
was Sundar Pandi' and records his death, says elsewhere 
‘Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’bar enjoyed a highly" pros-' 


varman Sundara Pandya acc. a.d. 1270 (vol. i, part ii, p, 101): , Jhese 
instances show how difficult the chronology of these kings still continues 
to be. 

^ Yule and Cordier, Travels of Marco Polo, vol. ii, pp. 331, 337, 371, 
Marco Polo has a strange travellers’ story about the mother of these kings 
being alive at the . time of his visit, and her throwing herself between 
them to prevent their fighting. ‘ In this way she, full many a timp, 
brought them to desist. But when she dies it will most assuredly happen 
that they will fall out and destroy one another’ (p. 371). ^ 

® Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, p. 32. . ■ 

«Yule and Cordier, op, cit,, vol. ii, p. 370 and Dr. S- K. Aiyangar, 

. South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 56. ' 
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perous like, extending to forty and odd yearsThe system 
of jointi-rulers or co-regents which thus prevailed in the 
la,tter part of the thirteenth century in the Pandya empire 
must have been the result of the great extension of the 
empire during this period and an imitation of tlie practice 
of sending out princes of the royal family as viceroys which 
had prevailed in the Chola empire. 

„ The ipscriptions of Mafavarman Kulaiskhara ‘who con¬ 
quered all countries’ are very numerous and found mostly 
in the pastern Tamil districts and the regnal years mentioned 
in them fange from 3 to 44. A few of these records begin 
with -a historical, introduction ‘ Ter Poi etc.’ which is not of 
much value as most of it is poetry. The only definite 
statements made in it are that the tiger of the Cholas had 
been sent to rule the forests, that all religions flourished in. 
friendly toleration of one another and that the rulers of 
various cpuntries brought their tributes to the king.® We 
also learn that the king had a palace at Jayangopda^ola- 
puram apd. that the king’s throne in the palace was called 

1 ., I ■ 

! , 5 Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, p. 52. It may be mentioned that the 
Mqhay^i^mia (see later in the chapter) also knows of ‘five brethren’ of 
"VYhom fCula^ekhara, was chief. 

^ Nos. : 25 of 1891 and 465 of 1909 of the years ten and four res- 
pe.ctivply.^ Mr. i Krishna Sastri (at A.R,E., 1910, part ii, para 36) holds 
that ‘it is certain that he (Kula^ekhara of No. 465 of 1909) could not 
be identical with Ma.ravarman Kula^ekhara I, “who was pleased to take 
every country His reasons are: (a) KulaSekhara * who conquered every 
country ^ is £ not known to have had any eulogy in the form of a histori¬ 
cal' Introduction ; .(&) the mention of the chief officer Kalingarsyan in the 
record makes it probable that this Maravarman Kula^ekhara was a con¬ 
temporary or'successor of Jatavarman i^rivallabha; and (c) the historical, 
introduction was icharacteristic of the records of the first kings of the 
medi&val jPandyas. Reasons (q) and (c) simply beg the question. As for 
(5), Mr; Krishna Sastri himself ascribes another record No. 366 of 1913 
tO“ Kuladekharawho took all countries’ for the very reason that it 
mentiotis’ Kalingarsyan (/4.R.K, 1914, part ii, para 22). That No. 465 of 
1909 does not give the title ‘who took all countries’ is no arguniertt 
against its being ascribed to the king; for when there is a characteristic 
introduction to a record, the king’s surnames* may or may not appear. 
See . Jatavarman Sundara’s. xecords beginning Pumalar Valar, Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar ascribes No. 465 of 1909 to our king—-o;?. c/f., pp. 56 and 
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Kalingarayan. This is clear proof that the Cholas had ceased 
to exist as a power. The last of them who made atiy attempt 
to save the Chola line from annihilation was Rajendra III 
and he had probably ceased to rule when Maravarman Kula- 
^ekhara came to the throne.^ An epigraph from iS^ramadevi 
(No. 692 of 1916) dated in the twentieth year of the king 
furnishes some commentary on his title and mentions that he 
conquered the Malainadu, iSona^u, the two Kongiis, Ilam 
and Toitdaiman^alam. These are probably references to cam¬ 
paigns rendered necessary on account of some local trouble 
or other, for most of the territories mentioned had been 
brought under subjection by Jatavarman JSundra Pandya and 
Vira Pandya. 

Rather early in his reign the king went on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Travancore country (Malainadu) and one of 
the chief incidents in the campaign was probably the capture 
of Kollam (Quilon). Some records of the king from the 
Tinnevelly district confirm the conquest, rather the re- 
conquest, of Malainadu, and give the titles Cheranai-veiira 
and Kollam-ko^da ^ That KuMekhara continued to be in 
undisputed possession of the l^onadu and Toridaima^iLdalam is 
proved by the presence of many of jhis inscriptions in all the 
important places in these districts. In spite of Kulai^ekhara^s 
claim to have conquered the two Kongus, no records of his- 
are found in the Kongu country. On the other hand, a 
record from Tinnevelly (No. 29 of 1927) mentions® that 
Kula^ekhara built a prdkara wall of the Tinnevelly temple 
from the booty collected after defeating the KSraJa, the 
Chola and the Hoysala kings. Another inscription mentions 
that the king was in his camp ’ at Kaigipanur in his fifteenth 

^ See A,R,E.y 1912, part ii, para 32 and 1923, part ii, para 45. Also 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., pp. 56 and 94-5. 

2 (gff(ra)wQQj65r/D occurs as early as the eighth year in No. 126 of 1907. 
For the rest see A.R:R, 1927, part ii, para 42, where the reference ta 
No. 120 of 1908 is perhaps a mistake. 

® This record is assigned to Jafavarman Kulaiekhara acc. a.d, 1190 
in A.R.E.y 1927, part ii, para 41; but that period is too early for a 
Pandya king who claims to have beaten the Hoysalas. 
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year.* We also find records of Kula^ekhara’s co-regent 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya' (acc. a.d. 1276) in the Kongu 
country, and later' still, early in the fourteenth century, the 
Muhammadan historians tell us of a Pandya ruler with his 
headquarters at Kaltil (Karur).® All these facts leave little 
room for doubt that the Kongu country was more or less 
effectively controlled by the Pandya rulers till the end of 
Kula^Skhara’s reign. • 

The conquest of . Ceylon is borne out by the Mahavamki 
and appears to have taken place about a.d. 1284, when 
Parakrama Bahu III was ruling the island.® ‘Then there 
arose a famine in the land (Ceylon). Then the five brethren 
who governed the Pandyan kingdom sent to this island, at 
the head of an army, a great minister of much power who 
was a chief among the Tanails known as Ariya Cakkavatti, 
albeit he was not an Ariya. And when he had landed and 
laid waste the country on every side he entered the great 
and noble fortress, the city of Subhagiri. And he took the 
venerable tooth-relic and all the solid wealth that was there 
Md returned to the Pandyan country. And there he gave 
the tooth relic unto the king KuMekhara who was even 
like unto a sun expanding the lotus-like race of the great 
Pandyan kings’.® The commander of the PSndyan forces 
mentioned in this account, Ariya Chakravarti, is referred to 


* No. 328 of 1923 summarized in A.R.E., 1924, partii, para 35. There 
■were however several places of the name Kappanur. There is a reference 
to Kannattarasar in No. 20 of 1912 (from the Tinnevelly district) of the 
fourth year. This led Mr. Krishna Sastri (A.R.E., 1912, part li, para 35) 
to believe that the Hoysalas under' Vira Ramanstha were still occupying 
the Tamil country and interfering with the Pandyas. In the absence" of 
the text of the insfcrjption it is not. possible to check the validity of 
Mr. Sastri’s inference; but it is against the general trend of affairs after 
the, accession of Jajayarman Sundara Pandya (a.d. 1251). 

‘ ' ® Wassaf in’ •Elliot- and Dowson, vol. iii, p. 54, , i 

* J.R.A.S, 1913, p. 531. It is likely that the actual Pandyan invasion 
K]f’ Ceylon was in the reign of his predecessor. {Mahavamia, xc, vv 48- 
50 ).- ■■ -->'■■ , , : . ’ ■ 

* Mahavamia, xc; Tumour and Wijesinha, part ii, pp. 314-5. 
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also in an inscription (No. 110 of 1903) of the king in his. 
thirty-seventh year as taking his orders from him.^ Parakrama 
Bahu had to bow before the storm and the Mahanim§a 
says that he adopted persuasive methods with the Pandya 
monarch, visited the Paidyan court and succeeded in inducing; 
Kula^ekhara to surrender the sacred tooth “ as a favour. 

Wassaf says of Kula^ekhara's reign that ' during that 
time neither any foreign enemy entered his country nor any 
severe malady confined him to bed ‘ The fortunate and happy 
sovereign' according to the same writer, ‘ enjoyed a highly 

prosperous life.’ We have evidence from the inscriptions,, 

however, of a short period of illness from which the king, 

suffered and which appears to have had rather important 

consequences in the public administration of the country. In 
an epigraph from the Tanjore district (No, 46 of 1906)^ dated 
in the thirty-fourth year of the king, ‘ the country is said' 
to have been in a state of confusion at the time and the 
people were in distress. This state of things seems to have 
been brought about by the king making over a portion of 
his dominions to his younger brothers. Kula^ekhara appa¬ 
rently resumed the ceded territories subsequently. As a result 
of this step, the people, who had migrated to other pro¬ 
vinces in the interval, returned to their native country’. 
Another inscription® dated about three years earlier in the 
thirty-first year which records a gift of land for the recovery 
of the king from some illness probably explains the cir- 


»Dr. S. K. Aiyangar appears to be right in pointing out as against 
Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar (see Aiyangar op. cit., pp. 57~8 and Aiyar, Andent 
Dekhan, pp. 170-1) that the Ariya Cakravarti was not a Muhammadan 
but a Tamil 

2 See 1907, part ii, para 27. This record comes from Tiruk- 

ka^aiyur and Mr. T. A. Gopinaiha Rao was clearly wrong in ascribing 
it to the Kula^ekhara of the civil war of the twelfth century (Tmv, Arch.. 
Series, vol. ii, p. 16). The details of date in the record work out correctly 
for September 10. A,0. 1301 in the thirty-fourth year of our king {LA., 
vol xliv, p. 198). 

»No. 506 of 1904 which yields a regular date in A.p. 1299 for the 
thirty-first year vol xliv, p. 198). 
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cumstances which led to the events mentioned in the later 
inscription. 

Kula^ekhara appears to have had the surname Bhuvane- 
Jcavira which is found in at least one of his records, if not 
more.^ There are references, in the records of Kula^Skhara 
and his contemporary Vira Pandya, to a number ol chief¬ 
tains with names ending in Va^nadirSyan or MabSli Vaijsdi- 
rayan. These are among the earliest references in PSndya 
records to a race of feudatories who seem at first to have 
started as hereditary local officials in charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of portions of the kingdom. In later times, the 
Vaj^adirayans in the Madura country took advantage of the 
growing weakness of the Pandyan kings to declare their inde¬ 
pendence and restrict the actual rule of the later Pandyas 
to the Tinnevelly district. It would appear that these local 
officials so long as they retained a subordinate character 
indicated their subjection by employing the names of princes 
of the ruling family as their aliases. The iSambuvarayans 
who were Chola feudatories are known to have done so,“ 
and the names of the Mabelivaiiadirayans mentioned in the 
Pandya records under reference are best explained on that 
supposition. On the other hand, the kings to whom those 
officials were subject used terms evincing a paternal interest 
in them like PiUai, Makkal and so on. The records of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya make reference to a Parakrama 
Pandya Mabeli Va^iadhiraya alias Pavanangakara called 
Makkainayanar; and a Vikrama Pandya Mahabali VStJiaraya 
Nayanar may also be taken to be of the same period. An 
inscription of ^Jatavarman Vira Pandya mentions a PiUai 
Kula^ekhara Mabeli Va^arayan who may be the same as 
Pillai Mabelivafliarayar who was in charge of Knnadu (part 
of the Pudukkottah state) under Maravarman Kula^ekhara. 
We also learn that KSralai^inga Valanadu (part of the modern 
district of Ramnad) was under an officer Vaniadarayar from 


^ Nos. 260 of 1917 and 218 of 1924. Also 1924, part ii, para 

^ A.R,E,^ 1919, part ii, para 21 gives several examples of tliis. 
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the time of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya to at least the 
twenty-fourth year of Kula^ekhara. The part played by these 
Ba^araya chiefs in the history of the Pandyan kingdom from 
this time is easy enough to understand in its general outline 
but there are several obscure details that await further study 
and elucidation.^ 


^ 1916, part ii, para 28; 1922, part ii, para 36; 1918, part 

ii, para 51 : 1908, part ii, para 45 and 1924, part ii, para 35 contain 
various attempts at explaining these records. The most important among 
them are: No. 104 of 1916; No. 46 of 1922; No. 430 of 1907; No. 357 
of 1922; No, 328 of 1923 and others. 



CHAPTER XIII 


JATAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA (1276); MARA- 
VARMAN VIKRAMA PaNDYA (1283); SOCIAL LIFE 
AT THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY— 
MARCO POLO 

Of the co-regents who came to power after Kula^ekhara’s 
accession, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya claims notice first. 
His rule began in a.d. 1276/ This king had apparently no 
distinguishing titles and the identification of his records is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. There is little to guide the 
student besides astronomical details given in the inscriptions 
and the latest regnal year so far traced by such indications 
is the seventeenth, which takes his rule up to a.d. 1292- 
1293 (No. 594 of 1907). He is the Sender Bandi Davar of 
Marco Polo and the Sunder Pandi of Wassaf who was the 
Dewar ‘ a few years since ’ and whose death is mentioned 
by him as having occurred in 692 Hijra. His records are 
found in the Cuddapah and Salem districts, besides Tanjore, 
South Arcot and Chingleput. An inscription of his, recently 
discovered in the Tanjore district (No. 311 of 1927), refers to 
the foundation of a,new Saiva Ma^ha by a Vidyaliva Pa^idita, 
which is no doubt connected with the revival of Saiva 
activities in the thirteenth century by the Saiva teachers 
(Santanaguravar) beginning with Meykatjdadevar who popu- 


^ Mr. L. D. Swaniikkannu Pillai first postulated another Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya with accession in a.d. 1269-70 (J.A„ vol. xlii), Sewell 
decisively rejected the possibility {LA,, vol. xliv) and Mr. Swamikkannu 
himself subsequently gave it up. See note under Jatavarman Sundara II 
at p. 66 of the List of Pudukkottah Inscriptions and Ephemeris, (vol. i,' 
part ii, p. 101). For the accession date in a.d. 1276, see E.L, vol. ix, 
pp. 228-9 and EJ., vol. xi, pp. 136 and 259-61 ; also EL, vol. x,. 
pp. 143-4. 
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larized ^and spread the tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy/ ■. • 

Maravarman Vikrama Pandya was another co-regent, who 
began to rule some time in a.d. 1283/ His records begin 
with a Sanskrit introduction s^^^sta-bhuv(inaikavlra and two 
Tamil Introductions commencing Timmagal Jayamagal and 
Tirumalarmadu. The Sanskrit introduction, which is found also 
in one of Jativarman Vira Pandya’s records, recounts practically 
aU the titles and achievements of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
and furnishes the model for the_ introductions adopted by 
some of the later Pandyas of the period of decline/ And 
the Tamil introductions do not seem to add materially to 
our knowledge of the king. It seems therefore that Vikrama 
Pandya^'s Sanskrit introduction cannot be taken to refer to 
.any fresh conquests on his part. Some inscriptions from 
•Chidambaram are in the form of verses which seem to be 
in praise of this Vikrama Pandya and to record his achieve¬ 
ments in particular. In one of them which gives him the 
vtitles Bhuvanekavira and Korkaikdvala he is said to have 
-(jonquered Venadu (Travancore) and is ironically comihended 
for not having invaded the north, as there were two carps 
^on Gai 3 iapati’s face and there was a woman (ruling with a 

5 ^ A B.E.^ 1927, part jj, para'44. 

2 xhere has been great difficulty’regarding the date of this king’s 
accession. At ^one time • vol. xliv) Sewell and Swamikkannu Pillai 
were agreed about a.d. ^283. Subsequently (see A.R.E., 1917, Appendix 
F), Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai gave up a.d. 1283 for A.0. J269--70, for what 
appears to be an insufficient reason. His Indian Ephemens^ (vol. i, part 
ii, pp. 92~3) unfortunately adds to the confusion by mixing up many 
things and stating different dates of accession at the beginning and at the 
end. It will be seen, however, that on the basis of any date there are 
difficulties in jcponciling all the known facts. The accession date 1283 
seems to be well established and need not be given up. See No. 82 of 
1918 and AB.E., 1918, part ii, para 45. Again No. 43 of 1905 of the 
seventh year of the king from South Arcot states that the salt ’pans 
belonging to a temple remained unused since the time of the Pallava king 
Koppertinjihga:! If it is feoiembered that that chieftain ruled almost up 
to A.D. 1280, .the inference is clean ^ 

® See Nos. 122 of 1896 and 200 of 1895. 
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man’s name), which is undoubtedly a reference to the Kakatiya 
queen Rudramma. He is also credited with having fought 
the Chola on the banks of the Vellsru which is said to 
have become Sevvaru (red river) when the wrath of Bhu- 
vanekavlra Vikrama Pandya was roused. Much of this seems 
to be mere poetry.* 

It is quite possible that the coin bearing the legend 
Bhuvanekayiran described by Sir Walter Elliot® may belong 
to this Vikrama Pandya, although, as has been pointed out 
before, the name was also borne by Maravarman Kula^ekhara 
himself. Vikrama Pandya had likewise the surname Rajakkal 
Nayan which occasionally takes the form Rajakkal Tambiran.* 
There are references in his records to a throne Munaiyadarai- 
yan at Madura and another called Malaiyadaraiyan in a 
palace at Rajendram, east of Ra^ingankulam.'* The reference 
to his elder brother (atji^iaivar)® Kula^ekhara is very interest¬ 
ing as furnishing some confirmation of the statements of 
Wassaf and Marco Polo that the country was being ruled 
by a number of brothers. The latest regnal year mentioned 
in Vikrama PSndya’s records seems to be 13 (No. 539 of 
1916) and this means that his rule lasted up to at least a.d. 
1295-1296. 

Before proceeding to consider the other co-regents of 
Kula^Skhara and the politics of the closing years of his reign, 
an account must be given of the social and economic life 
of the Pandya country as it struck a foreign observer like 
Marco Polo, whose statments are in several important respects 
borne out by the observations of the Muhammadan historian 


»Nos. 123 of 1888; 329, 336 and 365 of 1913 and A.R.E., 1914, part 
ii, para 20. 

2 Coins of Southern India, No. 138, p. 152d. 

» Nos. 536 of 1920 and 86,of 1918; also A.R.E., 1921, part ii, para 41.. 
^ Nos. 312 and 317 of 1923 and A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 36. 

5 No. 462 of 1921. 
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Wassaf to whom we owe much of our knowledge of the 
political condition of the Pandyan kingdom at this time.* 

The name by which the country was known to foreigners 
was Ma’bar, a word which, in Arabic, signifies Passage or 
Ferry and was applied to the part of the Indian coast 
most frequented by travellers and merchants from Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. ‘ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kulam (Quilon) to Nilawar (Nellore). The curiosities of Chin 
and Machin and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, 
laden on large ships (which they call junks), sailing like 
mountains with the wings of the winds on the surface of 
the water, are always arriving there. The wealth of the Isles 
of the Persian Gulf in particular, and in part the beauty 
and adornment of other countries, from Irak and Khurasan 
as far as Rum and Europe, are derived from Ma’bar which 
is so situated as to be the key of Hind’ {Wassaf). Writing 
of Kayal (Cail), the chief emporium of the Pandyan kingdom, 
Marco Polo says that the king to whom the city belongs 
‘ administers his kingdom with great equity and extends great 
favour to merchants and foreigners, so that they are very 
glad to visit his city ’. ‘ It is at this city that all the ships 
touch that come from the West, as from Hormos and from 
Kis and from Aden, and all Arabia, laden with horses and 
with other things for sale. And this brings a great concourse 
of people from the country round about, and so there is 
great business done in this city of Cail ’. 

The horse trade of Kayal was of considerable political 
importance and a good part of the revenues of the kingdom 
was spent on the purchase of horses for the king and the 
army. There is a reference to horse-dealers from Travancore 
in an inscription of the time (No. 161 of 1907). Marco 
Polo says: ‘ Here are no horses bred; and thus a great 
part of the wealth of the country is wasted in purchasing 
horses; I will tell you how. You must know that the 
merchants of Kis and Hormes, Dofar and Soer and Aden 

' The account that follows is based on Yule and Cordier’s Mareo 
Polo and Wlot and Dowson, vol. iii. 

F-W 
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collect great numbers of destriers and other horses and these 
they bring to the territories of this King and of his four 
brothers, who are Kings likewise as I told you. For a 
horse will fetch among them 500 saggi of gold, worth more 
than 100 marks of silver, and vast numbers are sold there 
every year’, Wassaf’s statments about this trade are even 
more specific and furnish interesting details. ‘ It was a 
matter of agreement that Maliku-Mslam Jamaluddin and the 
merchants should embark every year from the island of Kais 
and land at Ma’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed, and of 
such generous origin that, in comparison with them the most 
celebrated horses of antiquity, such as the Rukhs of Rustam, 
etc., should be as worthless as the horse of the chess-board. 
It was also agreed that he should embark as many as he 
could procure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, 
Lahsa, Bahrein, Hurmuz and Kulhatu. The price of each 
horse was fixed from of old at 220 dinars of red gold 
(=440 saggi of Polo) on this condition, that if any horses 
should sustain any injury during the voyage, or should happen 
to die, the value of them should be paid from the royal 
treasury 

The waste of the country’s wealth on horses that Marco 
Polo speaks of was due not so much to the generous terms 
of the contract under which horses were imported as to the 
unfavourable climate of South India in which these horses 
could not thrive and the ignorance of Indian horse-keepers. 
Wassaf remarks: ' It is a strange thing that when those 
horses arrive there, instead of giving them raw barley they 
give them roasted barley and grain dressed with butter, and 
boiled cow’s milk to drink. . . . They bind them for forty 
days in a stable with ropes and pegs in order that they may 
gel fat; and afterwards, without taking measures for training, 
and without stirrups and other appurtenance of riding, the 

^ Wassaf also gives the total volume of the annual Indian import 
trade in horses as 10,000 animals worth 2,203,000 dinars and rather in¬ 
consistently adds that this amount ‘was paid out of the overflowing 
revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to the Hindu temples, 
and from the tax upon courtesans attached to them, and no charge was 
incurred by the public treasury’. 
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Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons.... In a short 
time, the most strong, swift fresh and active horses become 
weak, slow, useless, and stupid. In short, they all become 

wretched and good for nothing- There is. therefore, a 

contest necessity of getting new horses annually’. Marco Polo 
confirms Wassaf and says, ‘There is no possibility of breeding 
horses in this country, as hath often proved by trail ’ and 
the ‘ people do not know in the least how to treat a horse ’. 
But he also adds this: ‘ The horse-merchants not only never 
bring any farriers with them, but also prevent any farrier 
from going thither, lest that should in any degree baulk the 
sale of horses, which brings them in every year such vast 
gains ’. 

From the earliest times the Pandya country has been 
famous for its pearls and ‘Marco’s account of the pearl 
fishery is still substantially correct.’ He says: ‘ In his (Sender 
Bandi Davar’s) kingdom they fined very fine and great 
pearls; and I will tell you how they are got. . . . The 

pearl-fishers take their vessels, great and small, and proceed 
into this gulf (between the island of Seilan and the main¬ 
land), where they stop from the beginning of April till the 
middle of May. They go first to a place called Bettelar, 
and (then) go sixty miles into the gulf. Here they cast 
anchor and shift from their large vessels into small boats. 
You must know that the many merchants who go divide 
into various companies, and each of these must engage a 
number of men on wages, hiring them for April and half 
of May. Of all the produce they have first to pay the King, 
as his royalty, the tenth part. And they must also pay 
those men who charm the great fishes, to prevent them from 
injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking pearls under 
water, one-twentieth part of all that they take. These fish, 
charmers are termed Abraiaman (Brahman); and their charm 
holds good for that day only, for at night they dissolve the 
charm so that the fishes can work mischief at their will. 

. . . When the men have got into the small boats they 
jump into the water and dive to the bottom which may be 
at a depth of from four to twelve fathoms, and there they 
remain as long as they are able. And there they find the 
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*liel]» that contain the pearls and these they put into a net 
bag tied round the waist, and mount up to the surface with 
them, and then dive anew. When they can’t hold their breath 
any longer they come up again, and after a little, down 
they go once more, and s> they go on all day. ... In 
this manner pearls are fished in great quantities, for thence 
in fact come the pearls which are spread all over the world. 
And I can tell you the King of that State hath a very great 
receipt and treasure from his dues upon those pearls.’ 
‘ Moreover nobody is pemitted to take out of the kingdom 
a pearl weighing more than half a saggio unless he manages 
to do it secretly. This order has been given because the 
King desires to reserve all such to himself; and so in fact 
the quantity he has is something almost incredible. Moreover 
several times every year he sends his proclamation through 
the realm that if any one who possesses a pearl or stone 
of great value will bring it to him, he will pay for it twice 
as much as it cost. Everybody is glad to do this, and thus 
the King gets all into his own hands, giving every man his 
price.’ 

The king possessed much other treasure of great 
value besides the best of the pearls that were found 
in his kingdom. ‘ Round his neck he has a necklace entirely 
of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like 
in so much that this collar is of great value. He wears also 
hanging in front cf his chest from the peck dow.iwards, a 
fine silk thread strung with 104 (108 ?) large pearls and 
rubies of great price. The reason why he wears this cord 
with the 104 great pearls and rubies, is (according to what 
they tell) that every day, morning and evening, he has to 
say 104 prayers to his idols. Such is their religion and their 
custom. And thus did all the Kings, his ancestors before 
him, and they bequeathed the string of pearls to him that 
he should do the like.’ 

‘The king aforesaid also wears cn his arms three golden 
bracelets thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets 
also of like kind he wears on his legs, and rings on his 
toes likewise. So let me tell you what this King wears, 
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between gold and gems and pearls, is worth more than, a 
city’s ransom. And it is no wonder; for he hath great 
store of such gear’. 

‘ When the King dies none of his children dares to touch 
his treasure. For they say, “ As our father did gather together 
all this treasure, so we ought to accumulate as much in 
our turn ”. And in this way it comes to pass that there is 
an immensity of treasure accumulated in this kingdom’. 
That Marco was correctly informed as to the extent of the 
treasures accumulated by the Pandya rulers is seen clearly 
from the statements of Wassaf on the matter. Of Kales 
Dewar (Kula Bokhara) he says : ‘ His coffers were replete with 

wealth, inasmuch that in the treasury of the city of Mardi 
(Madura) there were 1,200 crores of gold (dinars) deposited.... 
Besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, 
such as pearls, rubies, turquoises and emeralds—more than 
is in the power of language to express 

Marco Polo gives some more information of interest about 
the king and his court. ‘This King hath some five hundred 
wives.... The King hath many children’. ‘And there are 
about the King a number of Barons in attendance upon him. 
These ride with him, and keep alivays near him, and have 
great authority in the kingdom; they are called the King’s 
Trusty Lieges. And you must know that when the King dies, 
and they put him on the fire to burn him, these Lieges 
cast themselves into the fire round about his body, and 
suffer themselves to be burnt along with him. For they say 
they have been his comrades in this world, and that they 
ought also to keep him company in the other world.’ These 
statements of Marco about the King’s Trusty Lieges may, 
at first sight, appear incredible; but they furnish an excellent 
commentary on the epigraphical references to Tennavan 
Apattudavigal (Q^mssrsam and an institution 

mentioned in the records of successive Pandya rulers of this 
period* becomes intelligible only in the light of the evidence 
furnished by the Venetian traveller. 


* See AJRM^, 1918, part ii, para 43. 
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Marco Polo has some things to say about the life of 
the common people of the country. Their manner of dress 
seems to have amazed him. ‘ You must know that in all 
this province of Ma’bar there is never a tailor to cut a 
coat or stitch it, seeing that everybody goes naked! For 
decency only do they wear a scrap of cloth; and so it is 
with men and women, with ricli and poor, aye, and with 
the King himself. ... It is a fact that tiie King goes as 
bare as the rest. The last statement shows that surprise at 
the novelty of the foreigners’ dress blunted the keenness of 
the traveller’s observation. Marco Polo mentions the custom 
of sati as common at the time and refers also to the 
practice of allowing a condemned criminal who was sentenced 
to death to sacrifice himself to some God or other of his 
choice. Many people, according to him, worshipped the ox 
and ' would not eat beef for anything in the world.’ 

‘ And let me tell you, the people of this country have 
a custom of rubbing their houses all over with cowdung. 
Moreover all of them, great and small. King and Barons 
included, do sit upon the ground only, and the reason they 
give is that this is the most honourable way to sit, because 
we all spring from the Earth and to the Earth we must 
return; so no one can pay the Earth too much honour, and 
no one ought to despise it.’ People continue to sit on the 
ground even now, though, one supposes, not for the reason 
given by Marco. 

‘The people of the country go to battle all naked, with 
only a lance and a shield; and they are most wretched 
soldiers. They will kill neither beast nor bird, nor anything 
that hath life; and for such animal food as they eat, they 
make the Saracens, or others who are not of their own 
religion, play the butcher. 

‘ It is their practice that every one, male and female, 
do wash the whole body twice every day; and those who 
do not wash are looked on much as we look on the Patarins. 
You must know that in eating they use the right hand only 
and would on no account touch their food with the left 
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hand.... So also they drink only from drinking vessels, 
and every man hath his own; nor will any one drink from 
another’s vessel. And when they drink they do not put the 
vessel to the lips, but hold it aloft and let the drink spout 
into the mouth. No one would on any account touch the 
vessel with his mouth, nor give a stranger drink with it. 
But if the stranger have no vessel of his own they will pour 
the drink into his hands and he may thus drink from his 
hands as from a cup. 

‘ They are very strict in executing justice upon criminals, 
and as strict in abstaining from wine. Indeed they have 
made a rule that wine-drinkers and sea-faring men are never 
to be accepted as sureties. . . . They have the following 
rule about debts. If a debtor shall have been several times 
asked by his creditor for payment and shall have put him 
off from day to day with promises, then if the creditor 
can once meet the debtor and succeed in drawing a circle 
round him, the latter must not pass out of this circle until 
he shall have satisfied the claim, or given security for its 
discharge. If he in any other case presumes to pass the 
circle he is punished with death as a transgressor against 
right and justice. 

‘ They have many experts in an art which they call 
Physiognomy, by which they discern a man’s character and 
qualities at once. They also know the import of meeting 
with any particular bird or beast; for such omens are re¬ 
garded by them more than by any people in the world. . . . 
As soon as a child is born they write down his nativity, 
that is to say the day and hour, the month, and the 
moon’s age. This custom they observe because every single 
thing they do is done with reference to astrology, and by 
the advice of diviners skilled in Sorcery and Magic and 
Geomancy and such like diabolical arts; and some of them 
are also acquainted with Astrology.’ 

Marco Polo says that all male children were dismissed 
from their homes when they attained thirteen and after that 
they had to get their living -by trade. ‘And these urchins 
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are nmning about all day from pillar to post, buying and 
selling. . . . And every day they take their food to their 
mothers to be cooked and served, but do not eat a scrap 
at the expense of their fathers.’ This could not have been 
universal; perhaps Marco found the system prevailing among 
some sections of the population. He refers to temples as 
‘certain abbeys in which are Gods and Goddesses to whom 
many young girls are consecrated ’—a reference to devadasis. 
The nature of .the institution of the temple dancing-girls 
seems, however, to have been hardly understood by the 
traveller. 

‘All the people of this city (Cail), as well as of the 

rest of India, have a custom of perpetually keeping in the 

mouth a certain leaf called Tembuk to gratify a certain 
habit and desire they have, continually chewing it and spitting 
out the saliva that it excites. The Lords and gentlefolks 

and the King have these leaves prepared with camphor and 

other aromatic spices and also mixt with quicklime. And 
this practice was said to be very good for the health.’ 

‘The men of this country have their beds made of very 
light canework, so arranged that, when they have got in and 
are going to sleep, they are drawn up by cords nearly to 
the ceiling and fixed there for the night. This is done to 
get out of the way of tarantulas which give terrible bites, 
as well as of fleas and such vermin, and at the same time 
to get as much air as possible in the great heat which pre¬ 
vails in that region. Not that everybody does this, but only 
the nobles and great folks, for the others sleep on the 
streets.’ 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LAST YEARS OF MARAVARMAN KULASEKHARA 
(1268) JATAVARMAN ViRA PANDYA {acc. A.D. 1296-7); 

JATAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA {ace. A.D. 1303): 

THE MUHAMMADAN INVASION 

Two princes were co-regents of MSfavarman Kula^Sktiara in 
the closing years of his long reign. Jatavarman Vira Pindya 
attained the position earlier and the date of his accession 
was between a.d. December 1296 and June 1297.^ About 
five or six years later began the rule of Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya.“ These beyond doubt are the two sons of Kula^skhara 
mentioned by Wassaf. ‘This fortunate and happy sovereign 
(Kula^ekhara) had two sons, the elder named Sundar Pandi, 
who was legitimate, his motlier being joined to the Dewar 
by lawful marriage, and the younger named Tira Pandi was 
illegitimate, his mother being one of the mistresses who 
continually attended the king in his banquet of pleasure.’® 
If we may believe Wassaf’s account, the jealousies and 
rivalries of these half-brothers embittered the last years of 
Kula^ekhara, and finally led to his murder by Sundara 


1 More exactly a.d. December 17, 1296 to June 16, 1297, {I.A., vol. 
xliv, pp. 249-52 and E.I., vol. xi, p. 137). Mr. Swamikkannu, however, 
gives the date as between June 23 and July 24, a.d. 1296 {.Indian Ephe- 
meris, vol. i, part ii, p. 105). 

“Accession between March 31, and May 16, a.d. 1303. {.Indian Ephe- 
meris, vol. i, part ii. p. 107). Sewell doubted the historicity of this 
king {LA., vol. xliv, p. 252) discovered by Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai; but 
the discovery of a iSaka date in No. 608 of 1915 (giving 8aka 1236 12th 
year) settles the question beyond possibility of doubt. Even otherwise, 
Wassaf's mention of two Sundar Pandis should have been enough to 
support Mr. Swamikkannu’s position in this particular. 

® Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, pp. S2-3. Amir Khusru makes Bir 
Psndya the elder, op. cit., p. 88. 

P-23 
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Pandya. This crime was followed by a fraternal war which 
threw the kingdom into confusion when the Khilji army 
under Malik Kafur advanced upon Madura. But the story 
is not easy to follow in its details. It is unfortunate that 
Wassal's account stands alone and is not corroborated by 
the otlier writers of tiie time, particularly because the ins¬ 
criptions of Kula^ekhara’s reign seem to contnidict Wassafks 
chronology. 

The story as given by Wassaf is this: ' As Tira Pandi 

was remarkable for his shrewdness and interpidity, the ruler 
nominated him as his successor. His brother Sundar Pandi, 
being enraged at this supersession, killed his father, in a 
moment of rashness and imdutifulness, towards the close of 
the year 709. H (a.d. 1310) and placed the crown on his 
head in the city of Mardi (Madura). He induced the troops 
who were there to support his interests, and conveyed some 
of the royal treasures which were deposited there to the 
city of Mankul, and he himself accompanied, marching on, 
attended in royal pomp with the elephants, horses, and 
treasures. Upon this his brother Tira Pandi, being resolved 
on avenging his father’s blood, followed to give him battle, 
and on the margin of a lake which, in their language, they 
call Talachi, the opponents came to action. Both the brothers, 
each ignorant of the fact of the other, fled away; but Tira 
Pandi being unfortunate, and having been wounded, fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and seven elephant-loads of gold 
also fell to the lot of the array of Sundar Pandi. 

Mt is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, 
sooner or" later, meet its punishment, and this was proved 
in the sequel, for Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter 
of Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, 
being at that time at Karamhatti, near Kalul, sent him 
assistance, both m men and money, which was attended 
with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi had taken 
possession of the kingdom, and the army and the treasure 
were his own; but, . . . not withstanding all his treasures 

and the goodwill of the army, ... he met with the 
chastisement due to his ingratitude, for in the middle of the 
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year 710 (a.d. 1310) Tira Pandi, having collected an army, 
advanced to oppose him, and Sundar Pandi, trembling and 
alarmed, fled from his native country, and took refuge under 
the protection of Ala-iid-din of Delhi, and Tira Pandi became 
firmly established in his hereditary kingdom,’ 

Now, the two princes Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya 
had been associated in the government of the stale since a.d, 
1296 and 1303 respectively, and if Sundara Paudya’s superior 
claims were overlooked, the supersession took place several 
years before Sundara’s rage led him to kill his father. It 
is hard to see wliy Sundara Pandya, who apparently did 
not mind the preference shown to Vira in the beginning, 
should, at the end of more than thirteen years, have become 
so undutiful as to turn parricide. It is, however, possible 
that some time before the murder, Kulai^ekhara had in some 
manner indicated that after him, Vira Pandya was to be 
the chief monarch, Sundara Pandya being subordinate in 
rank, and that Sundara was disappointed at this decision of 
his father which placed the bastard above the legitimate son 
after the father’s lifelime.^ But the time of the murder as 
given by Wassaf presents a serious difficulty. I’he event is 
placed by him at the close of 709 H., that is about May- 
June, A.D. 1310, and before Malik Kafur's attack on Dwara- 
samudra. But there are inscriptions which refer to the forty- 
fourth year of Kulaiekhara’s reign which did not begin till 
June 10, A.D. 1311 and one these (No. 106 of 1916) comes from 
Tirukkalakku^i in the modern Ramnad district and gives the 
king’s usual title ‘ who was pleased to take all countries 
It is very unlikely that records continued to be dated in 
the regnal years of a monarch wlio had died at his son’s 
hands till more than a year after the event, and that so 
near the capital of the kingdom. There seems to be no 
possibility of reconciling Wassaf’s date with the epigraphical 
evidence at hand.^ It may also be observed that neither 


^ The suggestion is made by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, S. India and Her 
Muhammadan Invaders, p. 96. 

2 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar seems to be aware of the difficulty though he 
does not appear to face it. It is rather difficult to see how the various 
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Amir Khusru nor Zia-ud-din Barni—both refer to the two 
rulers of the Pandya country in their accounts of Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of Ma’bar—has anything to say about the 
murder. 

There is no doubt, however, that Vira Pandya and 
Sundara Pandya had fallen out and were lighting each other 
at the time of the Muhammadan invasion of South India. 
In this respect, Wassaf’s statements receive confirmation from 
Amir Khusru who says that Malik Kafur ' was informed 
that the two Rais of Ma’bar, the eldest named Bir Pandya, 
the youngest Sundar Pandya, who had up to that time 
continued on friendly terms, had advanced against each other 
with hostile intentions.’* It is difficult to follow the details 
of this war between the two Pandya rulers given by Wassaf 
as the names of places have changed beyond recognition at 
the hands of the Muhammadan historian. 

Sundara Pandya is said to have sufl'ered defeat in the 
end and taken refuge with Ala-ud-din. This has led practi¬ 
cally all historians to suppose that Sundara Pandya’s appeal 
against Vira furnished the occasion for Malik Kafur’s invasion 
of the Pandya country. Col. Yule stated: ‘ Sundar Bancli 

went to Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi, and sought help. The 
Sultan eventually sent his general Hazardinari (alias Malik 
Kafur) to conquer Ma’bar’° and he has been generally 


statements he makes in his work are to be reconciled with one another. 
See op, cit., pp. 55, 59, 96 and 97. 

> Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, p. 88. 

^ Marco Polo—Yule and Cordier, vol. ii, p. 333 n. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
says: ‘ According to Wassaf’s account, therefore, Sundara Pandya found 
refuge in the court of Alauddin, and that gave the occasion for interfer¬ 
ence, if such an occasion were necessary for Malik Kafur, who was 
already on this invasion’(op. cit., p. 97). Again: ‘There is very little 
doubt left that he marched in support of Vira Pandya’s rival Sundara 
Pandya whose territory proper was Madura and the country round it ’ 
(pp. 155-7). The Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, is indecisive. ‘From 
Dvaravatipura Malik Naib marched to the kingdom of the Pandyas in the 
extreme south of the peninsula to which the attention of Alauddin had 
been attracted by recent events’. (p. 116). ‘Malik Kafur then occupied 
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followed by all writers who came after him and it has been 
sometimes assumed that Malik Kafur’s invasion of the Pandya 
kingdom was undertaken partly in furtherance of Sundara 
Pandya’s claims to the throne/ There seems to be little 
reason furnished by our sources for the view that the 
Muhammadan was interested in helping Sundara Pandya 
back to his throne or that his invasion was caused by the 
quarrels between the brothers. Wassaf, the only writer who 
gives a full account of the disputed succession in the Pandya 
country, does not connect Malik Kafur’s invasion with the 
flight of Sundara Pandya to Ala-ud-din’s court. In fact his 
account of the invasion of Ma’bar precedes his narrative of 
the fraternal war in the Pandya kingdom and his scheme of 
chronology is likewise against the usual view. He places the 
invasion of Ma’bar in the month of Rajab of the year 170 h. 
(December, a.d. 1310) and the flight of Sundara to Ala-ud- 
din was after the middle of the year 710, that is about 
the same time. It is possible to suggest that Sundara fled 
not to Ala-ud-din himself but to his general in the south, 
Malik Kafur, and sought his aid.“ This does seem a satis¬ 
factory solution of the chronological difficulty. But if Wassaf’s 
account is to be followed faithfully, it must be held that 
Sundara Pandya did not gain much by his appeal to Malik 
Kafur. For he leaves no room for doubt that Malik Kafur’s 
invasion of the Pandya country had no other results than the 
plunder of some cities, and that the attack on the Pandya 


with the Hoysalas, invaded the Tamil kingdom, placed Sundara Pandya 
on the throne’, etc. (p. 487). At p. 669, the capture of Madura and the 
submission of Madura are entered under 1310 and the death of Msra- 
varman Kulasekhara under ad. 1311. Ishwari Prasad, Mediaeval India, 
pp. 203-4, is also inaccurate in details. 

> Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says of the invasion of Rajab 710 a.h. ; ‘ This 
was apparently an invasion distinct from the one by Malik Kafur himself ’ 
(p. 95). But Wassaf mentions Malik Nabu (—Malik Kafur, see Elliot and 
Dowson, vol. iii, p. 48, n 1) as having been ‘ obliged to retreat ’ and if the 
view of Dr. Aiyangar is right, it must be held that Wassaf makes no 
mention of the actual invasion of the Pandya country by Malik Kafur at 
all. 


The suggestion is made by Dr. S, K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 96. 
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ruler who actually held sway at the time was substantially 
a failure. ‘ Some of the towns were obtained through the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brothers ; 
when at last a large army, attended by numerous elephants 
of war, was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik 
Nabu. who thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to 
retreat, and bring back his army'.' In fact the expressions 
used by Wassaf in this passage, specially the words ‘ the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brotliers ’, 
seem to indicate that so far as Malik Kafur was concerned 
he made no difference between the two brothers and was 
ready to plunder either as opportunity arose, and that the 
animosity did not abate even after Malik Kafur's invasion. 

It should, however, be noticed that the same historian 

mentions that Tira Pandi sent ‘ an army of horse and foot ’ 
to the assistance of the Hoysala king against Malik Kafur, 
and this was the only ground for Malik Kafur being more 
inimical to Vira Pandya than to Sundara. On the other 
hand, Ziau-d-din Barni states that ‘ in Ma’bar there were 
two Rais, but all the elephants and treasure were taken 
from both, and the army turned homewards flushed with 
victory Of the campaign in Ma’bar Amir Khusru gives 
a very detailed account, which, however, is not easy to 
follow on account of the difficulty in identifying the places 

mentioned by him. But like Barni, he mentions the sack 

and plunder of temples, resulting in the capture of great 
booty. He also adds that Malik Kafur and his army 
‘ arrived at the city of Mathra (Madura), the dwelling place 
of the brother of the Rai Sundar Pandya. They found the 
city empty, for the Rai had fled with the Ram’s, but had 
left two or three elephants in the temple of Jaguar. The 
elephants were captured and the temple burnt’. Both Amir 
Khusru who gives a detailed chronology of the campaign 
stage by stage and Barni seem to place the campaign a few 
months later than Wassaf. In fact all our authorities are 
agreed that the differences between Sundara Pandya and Vira 


’ Elliot and Dowson (vol. ill, p. 50, Italics mine). 
“ Elliot and I>owoh, vol. iii, pp. 90-1 and 204. 
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Pandya made the Pandya country an easy prey to foreign 
aggressors, the Hoysala Ballala and the Muhammadan Malik 
Kafiir; they do not suggest that Malik Kafur’s invasion of 
Ma’bar was either .caused by these differences or undertaken 
in the interest of one of the parties and on an appeal 

from him, and they say nothing as to the effects of the 

invasion on the relative position of the two royal brothers 
of the Pandya country. There is thus no reason to suppose 
that Siindara Pandya was restored to the throne of Madura 
and that a Muhammadan garrison was left behind in the 
city for his protection.^ 

In fact, the epigraphical records of Vira PSndya and 
Sundara Pandya and their successors give the impression of 
a more or less continuous rule of the Pandya country by 

them and we have records of Vira and Sundara dated a few 

years after the withdrawal of Malik Kafur.^ The only effect 
of Malik Kafur’s inroad was to add to the confusion in the 


1 Contra Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 123, where Kula^ekhara is 
an obvious slip for Sundara and pp. 156-7. Dr. Aiyangar, however, says 
that if a garrison continued in Madura ‘its authority must have been 
confined very narrowly, not :extending in all probability to very much 
beyond the territory immediately round Madura’ (p. 123). Hultzsch 
{J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 668-9), leaves it uncertain when the Muhammadan 
viceroyalty at Madura began. In the Cambridge History of India, voL iii, 
p. 116, Sir Wolseley Haig says ‘A Muslim governor was left at Madura’ 
by Malik Kafur; it is not clear on what authority this statement is based 
though it is also found in Smith’s Oxford History of India, p. 233. Like¬ 
wise it is difficult to follow Sir W. Haig in his statement that Ravivarman 
Kula^ekhara of Keraja was one of the two kings of Ma’bar conquered 
and plundered by Malik Naib. The attempt to extract history from the 
confused chronicles in the Taylor MSS. (e.g. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty 
p. 100) seems a hopeless task. 

No. 358 of 1922 of year 14 of Vira; No. 104 of 1918 of year 21 
305 of 1923 of year 22 and others. Also No. 608 of 1915 giving ^aka 
j 236—12 year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {acc. a.d. 1302-3). Contra 
Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai (Indian Ephemeris, vol. i, part ii, p, 106) 
who thinks there are no recoids of Vira Pandya between his fourteenth 
and fortieth years, follows an antiquated system of chronology for the 
Muhammadan chiefs of Medura and makes needless difficulties over a 
record in the twenty-first year of Vtra Pandya (No. 639 of 1916). But 
h« grants that Sundara Pandya had a continuous rule. 
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country already distracted by the civil war among the rulers 
of the land. The real Muhammadan conquest of South India 
came later, and even then it was short-lived and ineffective. 
Within ten years of Malik Kafur’s sack of Madura, another 
Sultan of Delhi sent an army under Khusru Khan to plunder 
the country again, and it is not easy to see how this was 
possible if the country had been already subjected to the sway 
of the Sultan of Delhi, with a regular Muhammadan govern- 
naent established at Madura.^ The truth seems to be that 
no ruler of Delhi before Muhammad bin Tughlak ever con¬ 
templated the permanent annexation of the extreme south of 
the peninsula as an administrative province of the Empire 
of Delhi, though the Sultans had no objection to send out 
expeditions which returned with a vast amount of plundered 
wealth. This view gains support from the fact that the coins 
of no earlier Sultan have been found in the Madura district. 
We may conclude therefore that there is as yet no evidence 
of the Muhammadans having established themselves in Madura 
earlier than the first years of Muhammad bin Tughlak. On 
this view Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, who set himself up as the 
independent Sultan of Madura in or about a.d. 1329-30, 
was also the first governor of Ma’bar appointed as such by 
the Sultan of Delhi.^ This conquest of South India in the 
beginning of Muhammad’s reign, which is not so well known 
as the earlier raids, has been discussed very fully by Dr. 
S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his account of the foundation 
of the Sultanate of Madura. 

The social and economic effects of the advent of the 
Muhammadans in South India can, however, by no means 
be exaggerated. The records of the period bear but meagre 
testimony to the amount of suffering and privation that must 
have been the lot of the common people at this time. The 
loss in wealth was real. The country was drained of its 
treasure by the, trade, of the Arabs from across the sea and 


^ See Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p, 157 and Barni at p. 219 Of 
Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii. 

~ J.R.A.S,, 1909, pp. 671 and 682. Also Dn S. K. Aiyangar, op. eit., 
pp. 157ff. 
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die . plunder of the armies of the Sultans of Delhi. Wassaf 
tells us that a certain ‘ eminent prince’ Takiuddin occupied 
high positions of power and prestige in the administration 
of the country under the Sundara Paiidya, who died about 
A.D. 1292, and for sometime afterwards.* Barni laments the 
rapacity and villainy of Khusru Khan which did not spare 
even a Muhammadan merchant Taki Khan whose great 
wealth was taken from him by force, himself being after¬ 
wards put to death.® The desecration of temples by the 
invading hosts and the horror with which their acts of 
vandalism filled the minds of the people who had till then 
been strangers to such sights, are occasionally evidenced by 
the inscriptions. Two of these come- from Tirupputtur (Ram- 
nad district)® and are dated in the forty-fourth and forty- 
sixth years of Jatavarman Vira Pandya, that is, about a.d. 
1339-41. These records give an account of the reconsecra¬ 
tion of a 3iva temple and the gratitude of the villagers to 
the magnate who undertook the task and completed it. ‘The 
temple of Tiruttaliyanda-Nayanar at Tirupputtur is stated to 
have been occupied by the encamped Muhammadans 
(Tulukkar), “ whose time it was ”, and to have been ruined. 
In consequence of this the inhabitants of Tirupputtur became 
unsettled. At this juncture a certain Vi^ayalayadevar of 
Kuraikkudi (iSuraikkudi ?), surnamed Avaiyan Periyanayanar, 
reconsecrated the temple and saved the people apparently 
from an imminent moral and religious degradation. The 
villagers of Tirupputtur, of their free will, agreed among 
themselves to show their gratitude to Vi^ayalayadeva by 
assigning to him a specified quantity of corn from the 
harvest reaped by each individual, and to confer on him 
certain privileges in the temple of Tiruttajiyapda-Nayanar.’ 

Malik Kafur’s inroad into the Madura country, though 
it did not bring the Pandya territories into subjection to the 


* Elliot and Dowsoii, vol. iii, pp. 32 and 35. 

® Ibid., p. 219. 

“Nos. 119 and 120 of 1908 and A.R.E, 1909, part ii, para 27. Also 
Dr. S. K, Aiyangar, op. eit., pp. 117 and 183. 

P-24 
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Sultanate of Delhi, nevertheless marked the beginning of the 
end of the Second Empire of the Pandyas. The effects of 
the disputed succession and the Muhammadan invasion are 
seen in the subjection, however temporary, of the Pandyas 
to their Keraja contemporary, Ravivarman Kulai^ekliara, 
followed by the permanent loss of the northern districts of 
the Tamil land to the Kakatiya ruler of the Telugu country 
and the growing independence of the feudatories of the 
Pandya kingdom. From this time on, the history of the 
Pandyas becomes the story of a progressive decline which 
ends in the restriction of their sway to portions of the 
Tinnevelly district and, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, in their final disappearance from the pages of 
history. 

Ravivarman Kulasekhara^—-also called Sangramadhira ‘firm 
in battle’—ruled in Travancore with Quilon as his capital. 
He came to power about a.d. 1311-1312 and was almost 
the only South Indian monarch who was left untouched by 
the storm of Malik Kafur’s raid. This immunity left him 
at an advantage over his neighbours when Malik Kafur 
turned his back on South India, and he made the best use 
of his position. His inscriptions are found in ^rirangam, 
Kanchipuram and Poonamallee, which last bears the name 
Chera-Pandya Caturvedimangalam, In his Kanchipuram inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the fourth year of his reign, a*d. 1315-1316, 
he claims to have defeated Vira Pandya, made the Pandyas and 
Cholas subject to the Kerajas and at the age of forty-six (Le. 
about A.D. 1312-1313) to have been crowned on the banks of 
the Vegavati.- ‘ The grantha inscription engraved in Poonamallee 


^ On Ravivarman Kula^ekhara see EJ., vol. iv, pp. 145 ff; vol. viii, 
p. 8; A.R,E, 1900, para 15; 1911, part ii, para 40; 1914, part ii, para 
24, etc., and Trav. Arch, Series^ vol. ii, pp. 53 ff; also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
op, cit., p. 124. 

^ Mr. Venkayya’s doubts {A,R.E,^ 1900, para 15) as to how Ravi- 
vaiman Kulas'akhara was able to accomplish so much in the face of 
the Muhammadans who would have been very strong in Madura at 
this time have been met by our view of the invasion of Malik Kafur. 
Kielhorn and Hultzch identified the Vegavati with *a small river which 
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(No. 34 of 1911) states that the Chera king conquered Sundara 
Pandya and granted the village Chera-Pandya-Caturvedi-manga- 
Jam for the enjoyment of the Brahmins; The figure of a 
fish surmounted by an oiikida, i.e. ‘ the elephant’s goad, 
which is depicted on the right margin of the record (No. 33 
of 1911), also indicates the subjection of the Pandya king 
by the CheraThus both Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya 
were conquered by Ravivarman Kula^ekhara and these kings 
could have been no other than the two unfortunate sons 
of Maravarman Kul^ekhara.^ 

The Kerala ruler, however, was not for long left in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his victory. For very soon after, 
he seems to have been ousted from Kanchipura by the 
advance of Muppidi Nayaka the lord of Vikramasimhapatta^a, 
that is, probably the governor of Nellore, and the general 
of the Kakatiya king Prataparudradeva. He is said to have 
conquered a Pandya king and levied a tribute of elephants 
from him. This king might have been Sundara Pandya as 
a record in his fourteenth year states that he instituted a 
service called after Muppidi Nayaka in the temple at 
Vriddhacalam (South Arcot). Muppidi is said to have installed 
a governor at Kanchipura by name Manavira. This expedi¬ 
tion of the Kakatiya general seems therefore to have brought 
the northern part of the Pandya empire for a time under 

flows into the Palaru near Ksnchipuram’ {E.L, vol. iv, p. 146). But 
there seems to be no great difficulty in taking it to be the better 
known river in the Madura district. Another inscription seems to imply 
that A.D. 1313 fell in the fourth year of the king’s reign {EJ,, vol. viii, 

p. 8). 

^ If this is correct, Garudadhvaja in 1. 5 of the Arulalaperumal 
inscription (£J., vol. iv, p. 147) must perhaps be rendered ‘ Garuda- 
column’ rather than Garuda-banner ’ as Kielhorn does. (See A.R.E.^ 
1911, part ii, para 40). 

2 There may be some doubt as to the identity of Vira Pandya but 
none as to that of Sundara. There seem to have been two Vira Pandyas 
among the foes of Ravivarman. One of them was the Pandya king 
who accession was in a.d. 1296-7; the other possibly a ruler of Yen ad 
who seems to have sought refuge in Konkan (E.I.j vol. iv, p. 148 and 
note 4 on p. 146). 
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the control, more or less effective, of the Telugu ruler of 
Orangal/ 

These defeats at the hands of foreign invaders following 
so quickly upon one another must have shaken the hold of 
the Pandya rulers on the territories they subjugated and 
held during the thirteenth century outside the Pandya country 
proper. It is not possible to trace tully the steps by which 
this disintegration was brought about, but we see, about this 
time, signs of the growing feeling among the feudatories 
of the kingdom that they might ignore the central power 
with impunity. One of the gambuvarayas of North Arcot, 
who were at first subject to the Cholas and later became 
the dependants of the Pandya rulers, Kula^ekhara ;^ambuva- 
raya, set up as an independent ruler at this time and began to 
date his inscriptions in his own regnal years. This ^ambuvaraya 
apparently acknowledged the authority of Vira Pandya till 
the twenty-second year of his reign, that is, till about a.d. 
1317-18 and subsequently declared himself independent. We 
are not, however, in a position to fix the exact date from 
which he counted his regnal years and began to issue orders 
in his own name showing the attainment of an independent 
or quasi-independent status by him.® It may be mentioned 
in passing that another feudatory of the Pandya rulers of 
this period was ^emapillai, the son of Rajendra III and 
almost the last representative of the Chola line. His inscriptions 
come largely from the region of the modern Pudukkottah 
state.® 

A few remarks on Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {acc. a.d. 
1302-1303) remain to be offered. The latest regnal year 

J See A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 73 and 1918, part ii, para 50. 

2 A.R.E., 1926, part ii, para 34, where Vira Pandya is taken to be 
the king of a.d. 1253. There is no reason to do this as Nos. 92 of 
1900 and 195 of 1923 on which the identification rests mention only 
Vira Pandya and do not refer to the conquest of llam, Kongu, etc. 

^A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 37 and 1923, part ii, para 45. 
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tnentioned in his records seems to be 17, corresponding to 
A.D. 1319, He had the surname Kodandaraman, and the 
coin with the legend Ksdandaraman on one side and the 
double fish on the other most probably belongs to him.^ 
This king, unlike Vira Pandya, did not evidently long survive 
the defeats at the hands of Ravivarman Kulai^ekhara and 
Muppi^i Nayaka. 


^ 1918, para ii, para 50. Contra K. V. S. Aiyar who {op, 

clt., p. 167) ascribes the title and the coin to the earlier king of the 
same name. But almost all the inscriptions mentioning the Kodanda- 
niman ^andi ^ are Konerinmaikondan records and do not give the 
characteristic titles of the earlier ruler. The astronomical details given 
in some of them seem to imply that Kodaijdaranian was the later king. 



CHAPTER XV 


ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE 
PANDYAS of the SECOND EMPIRE 

Before we take up the history of the later Paiidyas, tracing 
the story of the decline of the Pandyan power, some attention 
may be given to the study of the administration and social 
life of the country under the Pandyas in the age of the Second 
Empire, in so far as this can be done with the aid of con¬ 
temporary records. 

Besides the existence of written records, the careful main¬ 
tenance in the capital of registers showing the rights in the 
land of individuals and corporations and of the state all over 
the country is very clearly and fully attested by contemporary 
inscriptions. Many of these records contain transactions in 
which rights in land are transferred from one party to another; 
the stone inscriptions and copper-plate records appear to have 
been only copies of originals maintained in more perishable 
material which should have disappeared long ago, and this 
view is strengthened by the occurrence of the word Tulyarn 
(equal) at the beginning or the end of many of these epigraphs. 
The frequent references to dial found in our records may also 
lead one to the conclusion that the originals of the documents 
were written on palm-leaves.^ There appears to have been a 
regular procedure to be observed in the numerous cases in 
which lands were made over tax-free to temples or Brahmins 
by the state.^ In such cases the first step was to prefer a 
request to the king at some suitable hour and get his oral 
sanction to the proposal. This was usually done by a high 
olRcial of the state. The king’s sanction was accompanied by 

^ See A.R.E,, 1919, part ii, para 24. 

^ See A.R.E., 1912, part ii, para 37; 1917, part ii, para 8; and 
1923 part ii, para 56. 
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an order that the necessary entries should be made in the 
revenue registers and the olai and ulvari from the revenue 
department issued thereon. Sometimes, years elapsed from the 
date of the oral order before a single transaction was carried 
through all its stages and the grant became effective. The 
entries in the revenue registers appear to have been intended 
to effect a decrease in the revenues due to government and 
to record a corresponding increase in the income of the donee. 
Such transactions are generally found in triple or sometimes 
even quadruple records, the main part of the contents being 
repeated thrice or four times, each time with a separate pur¬ 
pose, The firs.t is generally a simple record of the king’s oral 
sanction— Kilvi^ or Tirumugam as it is sometimes called. The 
exact significance of the olai and the ulvari is not quite clear. 
The olai generally begins with the Konerinmaikondan title of 
the king, without his proper name, and appears to have been 
an executive order to the officers on the spot to give effect 
to the king's order with reference to the lands in question. 
The ulvari on the other hand partakes of the nature of a 
title-deed granted to the donee, and is signed by a number 
of revenue officers {variyildr or varikkUrjdeyvdr), It seems 
likely that a similar method of maintaining records at the 
capital and communicating copies of the orders to the 
executive officers of the localities concerned was observed in 
other important matters as well. We have thus a Konerinmai- 
kondan record of Maravarman Kulasekhara (^cc, 1268) from 
Alwar Tirunagari (No. 467 of 1909) which confers certain 
special privileges in the distribution of the prasddam in the 
temple on a certain Brahmin who recited the Purdiias and 
the Itihdsa§ in the temples of the place. 

W.e find mention in these records of numerous dues levied 
upon cultivated lands which formed the subject of the transfers 
and gifts mentioned above. It is not possible to ascertain the 
exact nature of most of these, but the names of the most 
important among them may be mentioned: Kadamai, anta- 
rdyam^ viniyogam, accu-vari, kdriyavdrdcci, vettUpattam, panju^ 
pili^ ^andiviggirahapperu, vdialperu, ildncinaipperu, ulndankudi^ 
pddikkdval, ponvari and others. We also hear of tarUirai: 
iekkiT^ai, tattdra-ppdtfam, inavari^ idaivari and others. It 
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is clear from the records that some of these dues were paid 
in cash, bu; most of them in kind. Occasionally we get an 
idea of the rates of those dues especially in connection with 
devadana lands. We learn, for instance, from an inscription 
dated in the eleventh year of a certain Sundara Pandya (No. 
409 of 1914) that the kadamai on some temple lands' was 
fixed at three kalams on each md of land or one hall of 
what prevailed among other devadana lands, and that for 
the assessment, crops of full yield alone were taken into 
consideration, those that had suffered damage or failed alto¬ 
gether being left out of account. It is interesting that another 
record (No. 39 of 1924) mentions the same rate of kadamai 
on temple lands,® viz. three kalams on every ma, but adds 
that each ma should yield forty kalams in order to be 
assessed at that rate. These inscriptions also contain other 
particulars which show that the rates of the dues varied 
according to the nature of the soil and the crops raised— 
thus the viniydgam on every ma of land was one tuiii (four 
kurwiis or mar aka Is) of paddy if wet, and half tiramam 
{dramma coin) if dry; again, the vadakkadamai was half 
paiiam on every ma of garden land growing plantain, ginger, 
turmeric or betel. We are not in a position to say much 
regarding the kinds of taxes raised besides the dues from 
land. A record of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya of about 
the end of the thirteenth century a.d. from Tirukkaccur 
(Chingleput), No. 300 of 1909—states that a tax of six 
paiiams per annum was levied on each shop-keeper, on each 
loom of the kaikkolar and the ialiyar, and on each oil- 
monger.® It is interesting to note that a king, ParSkrama 
pandya, whom it is not yet easy to identify, confers on a 
certain individual in the South Arcot district the right of 
collecting certain taxes as a remuneration for his duties of 
pddikkdval (village watch). The collections were ‘at the rate 
of one kalam of paddy on every md of wet land and one 
panam on the same area of dry land, l/16th panam on 


1 See A R.E., 1915, part ii, para 34. 

2 A.jR.E., 1924, part ii, para 38. 

« S«e A.R,E., 1910, pan ii, para 34, 
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every arcca palm, five papams on every mU of land which 
produced sugar-cane, kolmdu, ginger, gingelly and plantain, 
and two papams a year for every house (vadal).’^ 

When so much is uncertain about the number and nature 
of the taxes levied, any conclusions about their incidence 
and their pressure on the people will not be easy to 
formulate. However, some stray facts that can be gathered 
from the inscriptions may be set down here. But no general 
conclusions can be drawn from these exceptional instances 
which throw little light on the normal system of adminis¬ 
tration. A record (No. 8 of 1913) of the famous Pandya 
emperor Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. a.d. 1251) seems 
to register the curious fact that the villagers had to make 
use of the varam and kadainai income from the varappapxu 
and kadamaipparpu respectively, in securing the friendship of 
the agents of Sundara Pandya. Perhaps, as the oflBcial 
epigraphist suspects® ‘the villagers had actually to bribe 
them (the royal agents) if they were to attend to their 
avocations undisturbed.’ An inscription (No. 81 of 1916) in 
the twenty-second year of Maravarman Kula^ekhara I, 
corresponding to A.0. 1290, mentions that a certain chief 
captured a part of the country around a village and fixed 
the heavy sum of 4,000 (gold pieces?) as the tax levied 
from the inhabitants (urom) of the village including araidu- 
mdkkal and mudaligal for the current year and the year 
before, and that the villagers in order to pay this amount 
had to sell their property, cattle, etc. and some of them 
even their lands to a neighbouring temple. But this, evidently 
was an act of oppression on the part of a petty local 
chieftain that had no sanction from the state.® Two inscrip¬ 
tions of Maravarman Sundara Pandya (Nos. 73 and 91 of 
1924) of the first half, of the thirteenth • century a.d. from 
the Ramnad district seem to contain more direct evidence of 
heavy and oppressive taxation ; one of them states that the 


^ A,R.E„ 1922, part ii, para 33. 

“See A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 44. 
*A.R,B., 1916, part ii, pan 3o. ' 
P<-25 
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people of two villages were very much impoverished ■ by . the 
taxes they had to pay and began to feel ‘ that life in the 
woods would be preferable’; and the other ‘records that 
owing to the inability of the people to pay the revenue 
according to the old rates obtaining from the fifth lyear of 
the king, the standard of land-measure was altered” a rather 
curious method, as it strikes us, of lightening the burden. 
Another interesting record (No. 357 of 1922) which probably 
belongs to the seventh year of Matavarman Kula^ekhara {acc. 
A.D. 1268) comes from the Trichinopoly District and ‘records 
that the revenue expected for the sixth and seventh years (of 
the king) from the village of Marudur in Urattur-kuEcam 
failed as there were no people to cultivate the fields’; but 
in this case, the whole nadu in which the village was 
located took upon itself the burden of the taxes due to the 
royal treasury from Marudur, and was in return allowed ‘to 
give away Marudur to two individuals for providing offeriigs 
to the god’ in the neighbourhood, for the prosperity of the 
nSdu.^ A record of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya from the 
Tanjore district (No. 93 of 1911) .• supplies the information 
that a registered tenant of certain lands having run away 
and his friends, who stood personal surety for him, being 
asked to pay the taxes which had fallen into arrears until 
the twenty-second year the king, they got, the houses and the 
fields of the tenant to be sold to the temple and redeemed 
their responsibility in the transaction.’” Another record of 
the same king (No. 289 of 1913) from Chidambaram contains 
an order for the remission of certain taxes on some lands 
which, being close to the sea, ‘ had become filled up with 
sand and overgrown with weeds’. We may also note that a 
^ojavandan inscription of the second year. of a Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya ‘records the remission of certain taxes on 
the occasion of the king’s cpronation.’ (No. 80 of 1905). 


' A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 31. Ses Nos. 309 and 310 Pudukkottah 
for other instances under the same king; 3!0 recording heavy on 

devadatfo lands imposed by Kannadiyar. 

* See A.R.E., 1923, part ii, para"55. 

* A.R.Ei, 1911, partii, para 39. 
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We get just enough information in regard to the fdrms 
of land tenure to enable us to see that the. conditions of 
tenancy cultivation varied in accordance with the locality; 
that shares in the produce between land-lord and tenant 
often differed according to the nature of the crops raised, 
the tenant’s share increasing with his part in the raising of 
the produce; and that, besides a share in the produce of 
the land, the landlord often had sundry other small claims 
on the tenant which were met by payments in cash or kind. 
An inscription from Alangudi (Tanjore) of a certain Kula- 
^skhara (No. 509 of 1920)—probably the king whose accession 
was in a.d. 1314—is very interesting; but there are difficulties 
in using it, as the only summary of the record that is 
available is not clear on many points; it gives an unusually 
detailed account of the rights and duties of landlords and 
cultivators.* Some records of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(acc. A.D. 1276) describe the rather interesting terms on which 
lands of a certain temple were leased to teaants—the name 
of the tenure being Ka^ippidipadu.‘ Thus one record (No. 
66 of 1916) says that the lessee or tenant shall enjoy the 
lands ‘after repairing the tanks in disuse and bringing under 
cultivation such as the lands as are covered with jungle and 
that while the lands are being enjoyed in this manner, he 
shall pay to the temple for the paian, a melvaram of one 
in three; for the cultivation of eT'dr(^, utugjj, 

O0ss)(njj as0tbL;, QxrrQpni^i, 

iSiT, ffu,-finny), euQp^Seo, .etc., as well as 

trees icrr, usoj, mirri-^inng, ©smaSIrgjGifi, QiBComS, 

^^uss>u, etc., one in five shall be given; for cocoanut and 
areca palms one in seven and for dry crops, according to 
the yield, one in seven. In the case of lands which had 
been brought under cultivation by clearing jungle he shall 
have to pay one-tenth in the first year, one-ninth in the 
second year, one-eighth in the third year, one-seventh in the 
fourth year and that for all subsequent years a permanent 
melvaram of one in three shall be paid.’ Another very 


1 See A.R.E., 1921,. part ii, para 38. 
* A.R.E., 1916, part ii. para 28. 
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similar record from the same place gives slightly differeat 
rates of milvSram for crops other than paSan. ‘ In either 
instance it is distinctly stated that the donee should not 
keep the lands without cultivating them and that mounds 
and low grounds should be levelled and the jungle removed.’ 

We have very instructive references to the irrigation 
arrangements that prevailed in the middle ages in the country 
under the Pandyan rulers. A very interesting record from 
Sark§r Periyapajayam (Coimbatore) dated rin the twenty-second 
year of a certain Sundara Pandya' contains details as to the 
duties of the person who was appointed to be in charge of 
an irrigation tank and channel and an ancient at ^Qralur, 
all of which belonged to a temple. ‘The villagers and the 
temple trustees stipulated that, in consideration of certain 
income and privileges granted to him, the fisherman Pillaiyan 
. . . had to look after the said anicut (aiiai) and the 
channel, had to see. that the water • did not escape above 
the dam but was properly • directed into the tank, notice the 
defects, if any, in the tank and the dam .and report the 
matter to the villagers and the temple authorities and that 
on this information the village servant {wftiyal) had to 
repair the dam, receiving as remuneration for that duty a 
piece of rent-free land and some payments in grain. Pillaiyan 
was also to collect the taxes vaykkalpattam (canal tax) and 
paiipattam (fishing tax) from the temple tenants at Suralur.’ 
A record (No. 14 of 1909) at Pon Atr.aravati (Pudukkottah) 
contains an order dated in the eighth year of Tribhuvana- 
oakravartin Sundara Pandya Dgva forbidding the temple 
authorities to take water from Idangalikaman, evidently for 
purposes of irrigation. Another record from Pudukkottah 
(No. 380 of 1914), of probably the same king, states that u 
dispute between the authorities of a temple and an individual 
as regards the ownership of a stream was settled by provid¬ 
ing that, ‘ after irrigating a certain specified .field, one half 
of the income from fishing in the river should be made 


* There is the possibility that this king was not of the regular Papdya 
tine, but one of the Kongu Pandyas of whocn not much that is certain 
is known. Sec A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 26 end. 
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over to the temple authorities, while the other half was to 
be retained by the other party to the dispute.’’ Unless an 
'nscription in the tenth year of Jatavarman Parakrama 

Pandya (fourteenth century a.d.) from Tirumalai (Ramnad) 
has been grossly misunderstood, it may be taken to record 
a very interesting transaction.® Two villages and a tank 
irrigating lands in them are taken up by a temple from 
government after paying arrears of taxes due to it from a 
defaulting cultivator; the temple authorities had evidently 
miscalculated their capacity to use the lands underrated the 
difficulties in the way of cultivating them properly and 
apparently were unable to pay their dues to the state. Then, 
in the presence of the king, they sold the tanks and 

the lands to two brothers for a sum of money with which 
they set up the images of Ganapati and Mamkkava^agar. 
and it was agreed that after that, the dues which the 
brothers had to pay on the lands they had bought, and 
which were fixed in detail, were to be used ‘ for providing 
for the sacred bath and offerings and worship of the images 
newly set up.’ It is not clear if the newly fixed dues were 
less onerous than the old ones. Perhaps they were. Two 
other records (Nos. 15 and 16 of 1924) of the same king 

from the same place are dated in the fifth and ninth years 

of the king, the earlier record mentions some lands as 
having been sold by the assembly of the village for a certain 
sum of money ‘ with the exemption of water taxes in com¬ 
pensation for the labour involved in reclaiming them from 
iheir waste condition’; and the later record registers the 
resale of the same land for over twelve times the original 
value at which it was sold by the village assembly, evidently 
a case of an extraordinarily successful land improvement 
encouraged by the village assembly. It is to be noted care¬ 
fully how small a part in all these transactions belongs to 
llie officials of the king, and how much is left to, local and 
individual initiative. It may be noted also that early in the 
reign of JatEvarman Sundara Pandya (acc. a.d. 1251) a new 


1 A R.E., 1915, part ii, para 32. 
* A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 38. 
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flood embankment substantially built on the side of the 
Coleroon was raised with the aid of funds collected in the 
form of a special cess from the inhabitants in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. ‘ 

Some evidence on the administration of justice is available 
and this may be briefly reviewed. Most of the references 
are to criminal offences, and they do not shed much light 
directly on the machinery of legal administration. We learn 
casually that in one instance a person was tied to the leg 
of a buffalo-bull and dragged for having murdered a 
Brahmin.® Three records from the Ramnad district of the 
time of Jatavarman Sundara PSndya give a continuous 
account of a single crime and the manner in which it was 
dealt with.® A temple priest, Vamanabhatta by name, who 
was returning home at night from the temple, was, for 
some unknown reason, hacked to death in a street by hired 
assassins employed by one Sattiyanavan. The murderers took 
refuge in a neighbouring place and afterwards escaped from 
it, when attempts were made to capture them. ‘Thereupon, 
the belongings of Sattiyanavan in KaruveEkujicci consisting 
of lands, houses, gardens and servants both male and 
female, were confiscated and made over, as a gift to tlie 
temple of Sokka-Narayaua.’ Subsequently, the murder of 
Vamanabhatta was avenged and Sattiyanavan was killed, we 
do not hear by whom or under what circumstances ; then 
his son made an appeal, less than four months after the 
date of the original murder, to the authorities, the Sri- 
vai?uavas and others connected with the temple; he said 
that he had been ruined by the confiscation of his father’s 
property, himself having been no party to the murder, and 
that he would pay 800 gold coins to the temple treasury in 
lieu of the confiscated property. His plea was accepted and 
his father’s lands, houses, gardens and servants both male 


* A.R.E,, 1919, part ii, para 26 and inscriptions Nos. 518 and 510 
of 1918. 

“ A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 28 end. 

»Tns. 301, 302 and 303 of 1S©3 and A.R,E., 1924, part ii, para 77. 
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and female were restored to him subject only to.. the additioiial 
condition that he should maintain a service {iandi) in the 
temple. We also learn that, in the interval, the property of 
another person had been confiscated, but afterwards, most of 
it was restored, probably because he was able to establish 
his innocence. Some points come out clearly in this case 
and these are worth noting. Justice, is administered in a 
rough and ready manner by the local authorities of the 

village. A criminal who is notoriously guilty of a serious 

offence, in this case the murder of a Brahmin, and escapes 

punishment, not only forfeits his property, but becomes more 
or less an outlaw who may be killed with impunity by 

anybody. The property that is forfeited under such condi¬ 
tions enriches the temple, and neither the king nor the 
villagers seem to touch it, probably in literal fulfilment of 

the injunction of Manu in the matter (ix. 243). When the 

murderer has paid for his offence with his life, the bulk of 
his property is restored to his heir, double punishment for 
the same offence being avoided, so to say. A curious ins¬ 
cription from the Chingleput district contains a strange 
narrative of an organized attempt at brigandage and terrorism 
on the part of some iunlawful persons of Uttipakkam and 
the manner in which the offenders were dealt with.* Five 
Brahmins whose names are recorded, and some VellSlas 

‘ gave up the duties legitimate to their caste, and following 
the profession of the lower classes, wore weapons, murdered 
Brahmins, cut off (their) ears, insulted the Brahmin ladies, 

committed robbery, destroyed cattle and sold them.’ On a 
former occasion complaints had been made against these very 
men to the ruling authorities and they had been, beaten and 
fined, without being actually imprisoned. But they behaved 
no better afterwards and the inhabitants of the neighbour- 


’ Ins. 316 of 1909 and A.R.E., 1910, part ii, para 34. I do not agree 
with Mr. Krishna Sastri in his view that the payment of the balance of 
the criminals’ property for charities in the temples was made * in order 
that these misguided people may, as a consequence, improve in their 
character and become at least in the future, useful and loyal subjects.’ 
The king evidently had lost all hopes of them, and the temples appear to 
have been the residuary claimants of all escheated property that was not 
taken by the state, • • 
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hood again complained of their misdeeds to prince Pottap- 
piyarayar, the ruler of the division who sent a contingent 
of Malayaii soldiers to apprehend the criminals; two of the 
Brahmins in the gang, Atko^^davilli and Pambapaiy8n, were 
captured and imprisoned, but not before some of the soldiers 
lost their lives in the conflict with them, and others were 
stabbed, shot with arrows, or deprived of their weapons by 
the bandits. When, some time later, the two prisoners along 
with some others were being taken to the king’s presence, 
‘the three other Brahmin brothers who were still at large 
and who, in the meantime, had collected together a number 
of people, attacked and killed the party which was leading 
the captive brothers to the king, liberated them and escaped. 
The news of this action of the rebels having reached the 
king, he issued the stringent orders that they be captured 
wherever found and punished according to the rules 
applicable to the lower classes, that their houses and other 
hereditary property be sold to temples and other charitable 
institutions, that the money thus realized be credited to the 
treasury in payment of the fiine imposed on them and that 
the balance, if any, be presented to the temples as a per¬ 
manent charity in the name of the criminals.’ We do not 
know how the offenders fared after their outlawry by the 
king, but we learn that the order regarding the sale of their 
properties was literally fulfilled. These occurrences belong to 
the reign of a Jafavarman Sundara P2ndya who was perhaps 
the famous ruler of that name who came to the throne in 
A.D. 1254 or some later monarch.. We have an instance of 
gross mismanagement on the part of a temple manager 
coupled with misconduct with ‘ a Brahmin widow from a 
foreign country ’; complaints against the manager’s conduct 
were made by the assembly of Tirupputtur (Ramnad district) 
about 1291 A.D. to the ruling king Maravarman Kula^ekhara; 
but the king’s judgment is unknown as the end of the 
inscription (No. 125 of 1908) is lost.* It seems to have been 
the rule that all offences were in the first instance dealt 
with by the village officers and the village assembly of the 
locality, and that only when these authorities proved unequal 

‘ 1909, part li, para 28. 
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to the task, any matter was submitted to the king’s ofiBcers, 
or, in an extreme case, to the king himself. An inscription 
from Pudukkottah (No. 372 of 1906) of about the middle of 
^ the thirteenth century a.d. ‘ refers to a meeting of the 

I inhabitants of districts, cities and villages in Konadu. The 

pujaris of the temple of Tirunalakkutiramudaiya-Nayanar had 
made away with the cash as well as the jewels of the 
temple. One of them confessed to having taken a portion 
of the lost cash and shared it with a carpenter. The other 
pujaris denied all knowledge of the lost property, but were 
implicated by the former. The lying pujaris were ordered to 
; be taken to the court (dharmasana) where they were required 

to handle a (red-hot) ploughshare. The hands of all of 
them were burnt, and then they confessed their guilt. They 
[ were all ordered to be dealt with as sinners against the god 

I Siva ivadrohins).’^ The references in this record to the 

dharmaSana—perhaps the king’s court—and the ordeal of the 
ploughshare must be noted. Another record furnishes an 
! instance of the recognition of the right of private warfare 

among local chieftains so long as it did not interfere with 
the peaceful villagers in the neighbourhood (No. 359 of 
1914). 

! 

i 

A few civil disputes with the manner of their settlement 
are also recorded. In one case (No. 571 of 1920) there was 
a dispute among Bhattars connected with a temple near 
Kattumannarkoyil in South Arcot as to who had the right 
to perform the pum in the temple, and the matter was arbitrated 
by the assembly with the aid of proofs produced by either 
party to the dispute; and it is interesting to note that 
' one side pleaded prescription as having enjoyed the right 

‘from the time of Kulottunga CholadSva II who covered 
(the temple) with gold, RajarajadSva II, Perumal Tri- 
bhuvana ViradBva, RajarajadSva III, Avani-alappirandan- 
Kopperunjingadeva, Perumal Sandara PandyadBva, Perumal 
Kula^gkharadeva, Vira Psndyadsva and even up to the 
eleventh year of the ruling king, Perumal Sundara Pandya- 

»piirt5ii,ip»r»J127, • i .. 
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d0va, as a matter of course.” The succession of kings who 
ruled in the locality appears to be very correctly mentioned 
here and that fixes the time of the record somewhere late 
in the thirteenth or early in the fourteenth century a.d. 
About the same period or a little later (more exactly, ;3aka 
1298, A.D. 1376), we hear of a long-standing dispute in 
twentyfour villages in the region of the modern Ramnad 
district between the caste people and the pariahs in the 
villages, resulting at one stage in some loss of life on both 
sides; this dispute seems to have been settled ultimately in 
an amicable manner by the intercession of a certain 
Gangaiyarayan, evidently a royal ofiicial. The understanding 
that both sides accepted was ‘ that the pariahs should beat 
the drum {murada) for the caste people on all occasions, 
good and bad, and receive in return a padakku of paddy 
and a fowl. Every resident of the parru who was entitled 
to the privilege should measure out in the harvest season, 
irrespective of the yield, a kalam and a tujii of paddy (to 
the pariahs) for this service’.® It may be noted, by the way, 
that in the time of a Sundara PSndya we have an instance of 
a lady, by name Peru^garu^iaiyStti alias DSvargalammai, 
who was counted among the nyayattar (committee of Justice ?) 
in the well-known village of Uttaranmerur (probably modern 
Uttiramallur near Kanchlpuram);" and that ‘a record of Maya- 
varman Kula^ekhara {acc. a.d. 1268) from Kiladi in the 


^ A.R-E., J921, part ii, para 40. The cpigraphist adds: ‘It is inter¬ 
esting in this connection to note that, in the assembly that met to decide 
this question sat, among others, pilgrims from many districts and people 
from different parts of the kingdom. It is not known whether these out¬ 
siders had any voice in the deliberations of the assembly. However, the 
fact remains that the assembly was not a packed body and that public 
opinion was invited as a healthy factor in the deliberations of the 
assembly’. I am inclined to think that nothing more is meant in the 
record than that the proceedings of the assembly were public, even as 
trials take place in open court to-day; but I do not have the text of 
the inscription. It is, however, extremely unlikely that the assembly had 
a fluctuating constitution, or that they were directly influenced in their 
judgment by the ‘public opinion’ of the pilgrims and others, 

3 A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 34, 

• A.R.Mn 1910, part ii, para 35. » 
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Madura district (No. 449 of 1906) refers to the ninShasabhai 
(executive committee) of the village’.’ 

The part played by the temple in the general life of 
every village very largely attested by our epigraphs. We 
have seen enough to realize that the most fruitful sources 
of our knowledge of the history of the country are stone 
inscriptions preserved in temples and copper-plate grants. 
Of these the stone records ,in temples are more numerous 
and varied in their interest. In addition to throwing light 
on matters like land-tenure, revenue administration and the 
administration of law and justice, these records enable us to 
reconstruct with some confidence the part of the temple in 
the general social economy of the time. It is clear that in 
the middle ages in South India the temple was much more 
than a place of common worship. ‘ Temple worship is not so 
important for the Hindus and church services for the Christain. 
They set more store on home ceremonies and on contempla¬ 
tion’.® And yet, every village had its temple, and every 
temple was the object of universal attention at the hands of 
the princes and the people of the land. The temple is 
historically more important as a social and economic entity 
than as a religious institution; the history of Hinduism, even 
in South India, is much more than the history of her temples. 
But the story of the social life of the country, of her 
common people, centres round the temple in a manner, that 
is perhaps equalled only in mediaeval Europe, although with 
this vital difference, that in South India the villagers held the 
temple, while in Europe the church or the monastery held 
the village. 

The temple was the centre of universal culture. The best 
architecture and sculpture and such painting as there was, 
were lavished on it. Fine arts like music, dancing and 
jewel-making flourished in the temples and primarily on their 
account. Several temples contained libraries and were centres 
of religious and secular learning. The drama, closely allied 

* A.R.E., 1907, part ii, para 26. 

“ Sir Cb. Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, p. kxxiv. 
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to the dance, was promoted by some temples. Above all, 
the temple was for the village the most powerful economic 
corporation which not only sustained, by means of its lavish 
endowments, the arts of civilized existence, but enabled the 
villagers to turn to it times of need for economic support, 
if not also for purposes of physical defence. 

A few facts, gleaned from a mass of similar data, any 
now be set down to confirm these statements about the 
temple and its part in the life of mediasvel South India. 
An inscription of about a.d. 1260 from Madambakkam 
(Chingleput) dated in the tenth year of JatSvarmau Sundara 
Pandya (No. 322 of 1911) states that ‘the assembly of the 
village seeing that it was not possible to maintain the lamps, 
offerings and festivals in the temple from the income available 
for that purpose, assigned the north division (vadakuru) “with 
its wet lands, garden lands, houses and house-sites” to the 
temple, but retained therein 3,000 kuli of land with houses 
and house-sites for their own use. They decided also to pay 
the dues on them such as pon-vari and ndttu-vari from their 
own pockets and agreed that “ if ever, owing to unfortunate 
circumstances, we are induced to sell this land, we shall do 
so, for the price at which it then sells, to the sacred 
treasury of the temple”.” An inscription from KSmarasa- 
valli (Trichinopoly) of the tenth year of Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya (No. 88 of 1914) gives an idea of the manner in 
which funds were raised by the inhabitants of the va}ana^u. 
for effecting certain repairs to the temple. They agreed to 
pay to the temple a small cess on all merchandise sold by 
them, e.g. one-fourth paiiam on each bundle of cloths for 
women, on each podi of pepper, on each padi of areca-nuts, 
one kadu on each podi of paddy, etc.® A record from 
Alagapuri (Ramnad) (No. 109 of 1924) dated in the fifteenth 
year of Maravarman Kula^ekharadSva contains a gift, by 
the assembly of Alagapori, of all the taxes due to it by the 
residents of the streets round the temple for the - provision 


> A.R.E., 1912, part ii, para 36. 
2 A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 36, , 
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of lamps in the temple. Another record from Mannarkoil in 
the nineteenth year of KuMekharadSva (No' 40S of I9r6) 
mentions the acquisition by the king’s order, {niyoga) pF 
private houses for a second prakara to the temple being 
built according to the Sastra. A curious record from Tiru- 
raalai (Ramnad) in the fifth year of the reign of JatSvarman 
.Kula^gkhara (No. 33 of 1924) mentions “ the meeting of the 
big assembly of the Mahe^varas of the eighteen districts 
(wssmu-coil)) in the hall called Tirugnanasambandan-tiru- 
veduttukkatti in the temple of i^uradsva-i^varamudaiya-Nayanar 
at Alagaimanagar to show their appreciation of the services 
rendered by a devaradiyal to several temples of the locality, 
such as, setting up of certain images wanting in the temples 
and the construction of prakaras, by conferring on her 
family the hereditary honour of sounding the conch and the 
drum at the time of entry into the temple.’^ The villagers 
of Vayalur (Chingleput) came to an agreement in the eighth 
year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (a.d. 1258), by which 
they released all the lands which belonged to four temples 
which were probably all situated in Vayalur, and relinquished 
their previous hold on them, whether that was by rnortgage 
or by purchase. In addition to this, they undertook never 
again to hold these lands, either as purchasers or as mort¬ 
gagees, on pain of ‘ treason against ^iva ’ and ‘ treason against 
the king’.“ A record from Tirupputtur (Ramnad) of a 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Kula^skharadeva (No. 101 of 1908) who 
might have ruled earlier than a.d. 1200 and was perhaps the 
Kula^§khara of the civil war, states that the assembly (opso 
urflssjo^) of Tirupputtur wished to go to Madura to meet king 
Kula^ekhara and accordingly made certain temple lands rent- 
free on receipt of a specified sum for the expenses of the 
journey." An inscription from ^Srmadevi (No. 695 of 1916) 
mentions a grant of land to a library (Sarasvati Bhdndqra) 


^ A.R.E., 1924, part ii, paia 26. 

^ A.R.E., 1909, part ii, para 26 nnd No, 363 of 1908: • - -- - 

® For the date suggested sec E.I., vol. xi.'p; 137, -i 

There is another similar transaction in the same place recorded'In 103 
of 1908. See also No. 535 of 1920 for yet another instance. 
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in a temple in the locality, and records containing endow¬ 
ments for the recitation and study of the Vedas and Pur5?ias 
in temples are frequently met with. A record (No. 557 of 
1916) from Pattama()ai (near ;^grmadevi, Tinnevelly district) 
is of more than ordinary interest as it registers a grant to 
a dancing girl for enacting a drama, not specified, on certain 
festival days.' 

We see that the temples also furnished numerous 
occasions for disputes on various matters. A record in the 
sixteenth year of MSravarman Sundara PSndya (No. 141 of 
1902) states that the authorities of the temple of DSva- 
nayakapperuma) in TiruvSndipuram decided to follow the 
system of worship practised in all other temples, and we 
have no means of knowing the nature of the innovation that 
necessitated this rather conservative affirmation regarding the 
manner of worship. A record of the late thirteenth century 
(No. 432 of 1913) narrates a dispute between the chetties and 
the oil-mongers (vStiiiya-nagarattSr) of Aragalur (Salem district) 
with regard to the management of temple festivals, and 
apparently the chetties succeeded in the end.^ A case of 
dispute between two bhattars as to the right of conducting 
worship in the temple which was settled by the intercession 
of the village assembly has been mentioned before.® There 
were also disputes as to the order of 'precedence in which 
the sacred ashes in Siva temples and the prasadam in the 
Vi?nu temples were to be received, or the rope of the god’s 
car had to be held in drawing it and such other matters.* 
About the middle of the thirteenth century a rather acrimo¬ 
nious quarrel between the Saivas and the Vaispavas repre¬ 
senting the two adjoining temples at Tirumaiyyam in the 
Pudukkottah state is said to have resulted in a cessation of 
worship in both the temples, and to have been finally settled 

* A.R.E., 1917, part ii, para 11; also 1923, part ii, para 50. 

= A.R.E., 1914, part ii, para 23. 

* See No. 571 of 1920 and pp. 228-9 (ante). 

*No 8. loe of 1910 and 4«7 of 1909. 
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by the mediation of a military officer of the Hoysala Vira 
SomS^vara, Appaijija Dapdan^yaka by name.* 

The effects of the Muhammadan invasion early in the 
fourteenth century and the part played by Vijayanagar in 
the reaction against Islam are graphically mentioned in a 
temple record (No. 64 of 1916) in the thirty-first year of a 
certain Maravarman Vira PSndya which says: ‘The times 
were Tulukkan times; the devadana lands of the gods were 
taxed with kudimai; the temple worship, however, had to be 
conducted without any reduction; the ulavu or cultivation of- 
the temple lands were ( 5 /c.) done by turns by the tenants 
of the village; at this juncture Kampaija UdaiySr came (on 
his southern campaign), destroyed the Tulukkan, established 
orderly government throughout the country and appointed 
many chiefs (nayakkanmar) for inspection and supervision in 
order that the worship in all temples might be revived 
regularly as of old’. It is further stated that some of the 
dancing girls of the temple (devaradiyar) died, some became 
very poor, and many were ready to migrate to other distant 
places. For the preservation of the original status of the 
temple, some of its land which was enjoyed as kS^iyatchi 
by a certain Narasinga Dsvar was now sold to another 
person, the former having died without leaving an heir, for 
the maintenance of ten dancing girls including provision for 
' food, betel-leaf, cloth and houses in the street Pavananga- 
karantiruvldi 

Besides temples, there were mafhas representing different 
sects of Hinduism which were also recipients of several gifts 
from the king and the people of the country, some of which 
have been incidentally touched upon. There is some reason 
to believe that the class of Ekadai}^a samySsins was rather 
influential in the south of the Pandya country. Their presence 
in the Vedavyasama{ha in the Bhaktavatsala temple in 
^srmad5vi is mentioned in one record (No. 544 of 1911), 


> A.R.E, 1907, part ii, para 26 and No. 387 of 1905; 
« A.RM., 1916, part ii, para 33. 
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arid another (No. 435 of 1906) refers to a similar institution 
in Murappunadu, near Tinnevelly.* Buddhism and Jainism 
seem also to have survived to the middle ages; they must 
have carried on an obscure existence; yet there is some 
reason to think that Jainism had a little more importance 
than Buddhism. In a record (No. 113 of 1904) from Tirucco- 
puram (South Arcot) dated in the reign of Jatavarman alias 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Sundara Pandya, a certain Sariputtira 
Patjdita figures as a donor and there is a reference to 
‘ Sangattar ’ most probably members of the Buddhist Sangha. 
A record (No. 358 of 1908) from Manga^u (Chingleput) of 
the reign of the famous Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {acc. 
A.D. 1251) contains a gift of land as PaUiccandam to a 
certain PaUi—a Jain temple—whose name is illegible; An 
inscription from Pudukkottah (No. 367 of 1904—Ammasattram) 
of a certain Sundara Pandya mentions one Dharmadeva 
AcSrya as the pupil of Kanakacandrapaijdita. Although the 
second name is in part a conjectural restoration, there seems 
to be little reason to doubt that we have here tlie names 
of two Jaina Acaryas of the time. 

These gleanings of the social, economic and religious life 
of the times may be concluded by a reference to a few 
records which are of some special interest in themselves. 
Two epigraphs of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {acc. a.0. 1251) 
may first be noted; one of them (No. 218 of 1901) mentions 
the opening and settlement of a new street by a private 
individual in the environs of the Agastyg^vara temple in 
Magaral (Chingleput) and is dated in the seventh year of 
the king’s reign. Another (No. 277 of 1913) from the Nataraja 
temple at Chidambaram dated six years later records the 
foundation of a new village and deserve notice in a little 
more detail. 

‘The village granted was called Vikrama-Pandya-Catur- 
vEdimangalam evid.-ntly after the name of an unknown brother 
or father (nayan5r) of Sundara Pandya. In the centre of it 
was also established the temple of Vikrama PandySJvara 

^ A,R.E,, 1912, part ii, para 38, : • . . 
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similarly designated. The village was intended to accommo¬ 
date primarily 108 Brahmins among whom were many well- 
versed in Vedas and Sastras and able to expound the same. 
Four velis of the land were purchased for the village site 
and included within it the temple premises, the ho\ise sites 
of the 108 Brahmins mentioned above, of men who were in 
charge of the village library (Sarasvati-hhandamttar) and of 
other village servants (Papiinakkal). In purchasing the land 
with its trees, wells, paths, channels {?), embankments indi¬ 
cating land divisions {bhagairayu) and all other benefits, the 
rights and privileges of the old tenants and title-holders 
were completely bought up. The right of way was secured 
for the Brahmins to walk to the tank Kavarkulam every day 
for the purpose of performing the sandhyavandana prayers. 
Land for grazing the cattle was also provided for. Also for 
the maintenance of the 108 Brahmin families and others, 
were acquired 117£- veils of land in the village of Raja^ikha- 
maininallur alias Puliyangudi. The Brahmins evidently received 
each a full veil of land. The following other vrittis were 
also settled;—teachers of Vedas, 3 ; teachers of SQtras, 1 ; d 
two doctors, If; ambadayas {?), J: village accountant, ; 
drummer, £; potter, f ; blacksmith, ; carpenter, I; goldsmith, 
irankolli, 3/8 ; barber, 3/8 ; washerman, village watch¬ 
man {padUkappan) and the village-servant (Vettiyan) IjZ. 
Of the natta land outside the agrahdra ‘ Brahmin quarter ’, 
three parts were set apart for VeUan-kariiyaiar and the re¬ 
mainder for other professionals (?). The fruit trees, gardens, 
ponds, waterpits, grazing grounds, irrigation channels, unculti- 
vable waste, embankments (?) of fields and pathways, included 
in the village site were made over (to the donees) as per 
customary law. All taxes were excused, but it was stipulated 
that from the fourteenth year of the king 500 kalam of 
superior paddy, was to be measured out every year to the 
temple at Chidambaram for ‘conducting the special service, 
Ellandalaiyana-Perumal-Bandi, and that all lands which be¬ 
longed to temples (tirunamattukkatii) must be demarcated by 
stones marked with the trident.’' 


> A.R,E., 1914, part ii, para 18, 
P-27 
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A record (No. 429 of 1917) of Maravarinan Sundara 
Pandya is said to contain a reference to an assembly of 
512 blit nothing more is known of it now and the text is 
not yet available. Records of different kings from several 
villages in the Tinnevelly district seem to contain references 
to certain military institutions, the nature of which is by no 
means quite clear. Records from Kilappavur call them Munai- 
edirmogar and Tennavanapattudaviga|; their leaders are 
described as daxida-myakam-^eyvar. Inscriptions from other 
places contain references to Padaikkanvar and ‘in some cases 
the big community of military classes (perumbadayom) with 
their ten commands are {sic) mentioned and arc stated to 
have belonged to the tantra or mahdtantra'^ Here again 
the texts of the records are not before us and we have to 
depend on summaries in the epigraphical reports. 




Ki.R E, 1918, part ii, para 43 and J9I7. part ih para 11. ant€ 
xiil for Tennuvnn aipatudavigaj. 




CHAPTER XVI 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY AND LATER 
DECLINE AND END 

JatAVARMAN VIra Pandya continued to rule for several 
yours after the iirst Muhammadan invasion of the Pandya 
country and, as has been seen, late records of his reign of 
about A.D. 1340 show evidence of the recovery of the land 
from the ravages of the invaders. It is, however, difficult 
to trace in any detail the course of events in the PSndyan 
kingdom in the fourteenth century. The chronicles relating 
to the period narrate wild and fanciful stories which have 
sometimes been accepted as history, but are by no means 
reconcilable with the evidence furnished by the epigraphs. 
The general outline of the story is clear. The establishment 
of the Muhammadan power in Madura about a.d. 1330 must 
have deprived the Pandyan rulers, f^Jatavarmaii Vira Pandya 
and lus co-regents of their hold on their capital. The evi¬ 
dence from epigraphs, however, shows clearly that even the 
loss of Madura did not mean the immediate disappearance 
of the power of the Pandyas from the districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tanjore. Till about the middle of the century 
or even a little later, the Pandyan rulers appear to have 
held sway over parts of these districts. 

It is not within the scope of this work to describe in 
any detail the story of the .Sultanate of Madura and the 
barbarous misdeeds that disgraced the short period of its 
precarious existence. The subjects of the Sultans seem never 
to have reconciled themselves to the rule of the Turuskas 
(Tulukkar) as they were called, and the Hindu rulers of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, especially the Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra, made repeated efforts to suppress the Sultanate. It 
is not possible to say what part the Pandya rulers played 
in these early struggles with the newly established power of 
the Sultans, but it is perhaps of some significance that the 
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recoasecration of the ;^iva temple at Tirupputtur about a.d. 
1340 coincides, in point of time, with the last great struggle 
of Vira Ballala III against the Sultans which ended so dis¬ 
astrously for the Hoysala two years later in the battle of 
Kan;>anur.^ It seems probable that the Pandya rulers were 
carrying on the resistance against the Sultans in the Madura 
country, while the Hoysala ruler attacked Kannanur-Koppam 
which commanded the road to Madura and was held by the 
Madura Sultans. 

The failure of the Hoysalas in tlie war against the 
Madura Sultanate secured for it a respite of a little over 
two decades. During this period the country seems to have 
suffered from the effects of terrible misrule, but the Pandyan 
rulers who had lost all capacity for resistance were permitted 
to lead an obscure and unhonoured existence. It must be 
noticed, however, that their inscriptions are found in tlie 
districts of Ramnad, Madura, Tanjore and South Arcot and 
the Pudukkottah state almost up to a.d. 1370.“ The state 
of the country under its Muhammadan rulers can be inferred 
from the observations of the African traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
who spent some time in the Sultan’s court in the early 
years of the Sultanate. It also forms the subject of a poetic 
description in the Madhuravijayam of Ganga Devi.® The 
Madhuravijayarn is an almost contemporary poem in the 
conventional epic style in Sanskrit dealing with the conquest 
of the Madura Sultanate by Kumara Kampana alias Vira- 
kamparaya. It is a composition of considerable literary merit 
by the wife of Kampana, and even in its present mutilated 
condition, the poem throws much welcome light on the 
political conditions of the time. We learn from the poem 
that some time after Kampana conquered the Sambuvarsya 


^ See Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, South India atul Her Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 183-4. 

2 Nos. 362 of 1904; 527 of 1926; 78 of 1918; 100 of 1897; 395 of 
1906 and others; also Nos. 455-8 of the Pudukottah list and others. 

“ Edited by Pandits Harihara Sastri and Srinivasa Sastri (Trivandram, 
1916) with an Introduction by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Canto viii> 
pp.69ff. 
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of the Rajagarabhirarajya and established his rule over 
Tojjdainiandalam (Tundira) with his capital at Marakatanagari 
(another name for Kanchi?), a mysterious lady appeared 
before Kamparaya and narrated to him in detail the wicked 
deeds of the Yavanas (Muhammadans) in the southern 
country. She said: ‘ The temples in the land have fallen 
into neglect as worship in them has been stopped. Within 
their walls the frightful howls of jackals have taken the place 
of the sweet reverberations of the mridanga. Like the 
Turushkas who know no limits, the Kaveri has forgotten her 
ancient boundaries and brings frequent destruction with her 
floods. The sweet odour of the sacrificial smoke and the 
chant of the Vedas have deserted the villages (agraharas) 
which are now filled with the foul smell of roasted flesh and 
the fierce noises of the ruffianly Turu§kas. The suburban 
gardens of Madura present a most painful sight; many of 
their beautiful cocanut palms have been cut down; and on 
every side are seen rows of stakes from which swing strings 
of human skulls strung together. The Tamraparrii is flowing 
red with the blood of slaughtered cows. The Veda is forgotten 
and justice has gone into hiding; there is not left any trace 
of virtue or nobility in the land and despair is writ large 
on the faces of the unfortunate Dravidas’. At the end of 
her speech, the lady produced a mighty sword, the symbol 
of Pandya sovereignty and spoke again: ‘ This sword, O ! 
King! was wrought of yore by Vi^vakarraa from the essences 
of all the heavenly instruments of war for the use of Lord 
iSiva in his fight against the Asuras. He then gave it to the 
Pandyan king who pleased him by his penances, and with 
its aid successive rulers of his dynasty held unrivalled sway 
for a long time. And now finding that, by dint of fate, 
the kings, of the Psndya line have lost their prowess, (the 
sage) Agastya has despatched this sword to be placed in 
your strong hands ’. The rest of the speech is an exhortation 
and a prophecy foretelling Kampana’s successes in the South, 
This account in the Madhuravijayam is valuable in two 
respects. It gives a fairly reliable account from the Hindu 
point of view of the state of feeling in the country towards 
its Muhammadan rulers, and in a matter like this, con¬ 
temporary literary evidence is of inestimable value in supple- 
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menting the evidence from epigraphs. What is equally valuable 
to the student of Pandyan history is the account of the 
transference of the ancient sword from the Pandyan kings 
to Kampana. Agastya, the custodian of Tamil culture, is 
said to have made the transfer, as the Pandyan line did not 
any more produce kings worth the name. The meaning 
behind the poetic conception is clear. The failure of tlie 
Pandyan kings to recover Madura is the iiistoric 
justification for Kampana’s conquest of the Madura country ; 
moreover, in the Pandyan kingdom', the task, of the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers was the continuance of the work of the ancient 
rulers of the land. 

Kampana’s conquest of Madura is pa.rtly described in 
the final fragments of Madhiiravijayam and attested by 
inscriptions and chronicles. His conquest of the kingdom of 
Rajagambhira^ is mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 1365, 
and a record in the thirty-first year of a certain Mara- 
varman Vira Pandya from the Ramnad district (No. 64 of 
1916) refers to the southern campaign oF Kampana Udaiyar, 
and his destruction of the Tulukkan, followed by the 
establishment of orderly government tliroughout the country 
and the appointment of many chiefs {Ndyakkanmdr) for the 
inspection and supervision of temples.^ The date of this 
record is now generally taken to correspond to a.d. 1364. 
Three inscriptions at Tiruppullani (Ramnad) are undoubtedly 
records of this Kampana and are dated in a.d. 1371 and 
1374.® On the other hand, the evidence of the coinage of 
the Sultans of Madura shows tliat their rule was continued 


^ A.R.E,, 1899, para 57 discussing No. 18 of 1899 identifies Rajagam- 
bhirarajya with the Pandya country and is still followed by some writers, 
e.g. Heras, Aravldu Dynasty^ p. 104. The Madhiiravijayam leaves no doubt 
that it is a reference to the country of the ^ambuvarayas. 

^ A.R,E., 1916, part ii, para 33. 

0 Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, p. 1173, Nos. 124, 
129 and 132. It may be noted here that the earliest mention of Kampana 
in the epigraphs of the Tamil districts is in ^aka 1285 (a.d. 1363) in 
803-D at p. 1607 of Rangachari. 
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ill some manner till a.d. 1377-8/ It seems a legitimate 
inference to make that, though the back of the Muhammadan 
power in the south had been broken by a.d. 1364 ;or even 
a little earlier, the last Sultans maintained a feeble struggle 
against the growing power of Vijayanagar till a.d. 1377- 
1378.^ 

As has already been stated, we have little information 
as to the doings of the Pandyan rulers who were co-regents 
with Jatavarman Vira Pandya (acc. a.d. 1296) in the last 
years of his reign and those that came after. A Mara- 
varmaii Kulas^ekhara, who seems to have also had the title 
who conquered every country ’ which was not more than 
an empty boast in his case, came to power in a.d. 1314 and 
would seem to have ruled at least up to a.d. 1346.® His 
records are found in all the districts from Tinnevelly to 
Tanjore and an inscription from Shiyali (366 of 1918) which 
refers to the eighteenth regnal year of an elder brother of 
the king, Sundara Pandya by name, may perhaps be ascribed 
to this Kulas^ekhara and in that case, the Sundara Pandya 
mentioned would be fjatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. a.d. 
1303). A Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya began his rule in 

^ J,R.A.S„ 1909, p. 683. 

-’Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (op. cit.^ pp. 182If) places the early campaigns 
of Kampana in the south in the interval between a.d. 1343 and a.d. 1355- 
1356 and connects them with the break in the coinage of the Sultans in 
this period. Rev Heras (op. cit,^ pp. 105-6) seems to underestimate the 
indications obtained from the Pandyan records and is inclined to place the 
campaign as late as a.d. 1377. There seems to be, however, no necessity 
to assume that Kampana did his work all in one expedition. Rev. Heras 
says, ‘After his conquests Prince Kumara fixed his residence at Madura’, 
and mentions his restoration of the Pandya monarchs and the coronation 
of Snma ^ekhara Pandya as ‘one of the most transcendental acts of 
Kumara Kampana \ I am unable to follow him in accepting the popular 
and confused chronicles in the Taylor MSS. as history The traditional 
lists of Pandyan kings have been discussed already, and it has been shown 
that they furnish no guidance to the scientific historian. 

»£./., vol. ix, p. 228 and No. 362 of 1904. Among other records 
the following have been assigned to this king:—Nos. 595 and 639 of 
1902 ; 119 of 1903 419 of 1905; 125, 126 and 149 of 1907; 724 of 1909 
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A.D. 1315 and continued up to about a.d. 1347. His inscrip¬ 
tions are also found in the Tinnevelly, Madura, Ramand 
and Tanjore districts and in the Puddukkottah state.' A 
Maravarman Vira Pandya began to rule about a.d. 1334 and 
a record of his thirty-first year mentioning Kumara Kampana’s 
campaigns has been already noticed. He seems to have 
continued in power for at least forty-seven years and there¬ 
fore he may be taken to have ruled up to about a.d. 1380.“ 
Another ruler who came to power about the same time as 
the one last-mentioned was Maravarman Parakrama Pandya 
(a.d. 1335-52) whose records' are found in the districts of 
Ramnad, Tanjore, S. Arcot and Chingleput. A Jatavarman 
Parakrama Pandya (acc. a.d. 1357) was in the enjoyment of 
some power in the district of Ramnad and the Puddukottah 
state for at least twenty-three years."* Yet another Parakrama 
is credited with the renovation of the central shrine and the 
mandapas of the temple at Kuttalam, [near Tenka^i in the 
Tinnevelly district, about a.d. 1387 in the twentieth year of 
his reign.® And it seems quite possible that there was a 
fifth ParSkrama Pandya of whom nothing more can be 
stated than that his thirty-first regnal year was about ^aka 
1337 (No. 203 of 1895) pointing to some time about a.d. 
1384 as the date of his accession. Lastly, we find evidence 
of the rule, from a.d. 1395-1396, of a JatSvarman Kula- 
^skharan® who claims to have rebuilt the temple at Ilangi 


'i.A., vol. xliv. p. 254. Nos, 395 of 1906; 17 of 1894; 564 of 1921 ; 
527 and 601 of 1926. 

2 Nos. 453 and 454 of Padukkottah list and 386 of 1913 and other 
records Indian Ephemeris, vol. i, part ii, pp. 110-1. 

s£.I., vol. ix, p. 228, and vol. vii, p. 11. A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 
46; 1918, part ii, para 53 and 1927, part ii, para 39. Inscription No. 35 
of 1913 is a very interesting record which belongs apparently to an earlier 
ruler A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 47 seems to contradict the paragraph just 
preceding it. The record is treated here as relating to the twelfth, not 
the fourteenth century. 

* E.I., vol. ix, pp. 225-8. No. 63 of 1924. 

® No. 408 of 1917 and A.R.E., 1918, part ii, para 54. 

• A,R,E., 1912, part ii, para 42; 1918, part ii, para 54, 
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(a village near Tenkai^i) and founded a new Brahmin village 
in his fonrteenth and sixteenth regnal years respectively. The 
inscriptions of the three rulers last mentioned are not found 
outside the Tinnevelly district. 

The evidence from epigraphs thus shows that, some 
tinae in the second half of the fourteenth century A.o., the 
Pandyas more or less completely lost their hold on the 
Madura country and found themselves restricted to their 
more southern possessions in the Tinnevelly district. The 
change must have occurred about the time of Kampana’s 
final conquest of Madura or soon afterwards. The Vijayanagar 
viceroy seems to have been assisted in his task by the 
Ba^iaraya chieftains and these quondam feudatories of the 
Pandya kings doubtless had an interest in thus restricting 
the range of Pandya power.^ In any case, the Pandya kings 
gained no material advantage from Kampana’s wars against 
the Madura Sultans and the establishment of the power of 
Vijayanagar in Madura proved to be the beginning of the 
end of Pandyan rule in the city where, except for relatively 
short intervals, the Pandyas had held sway from the earliest 
times to the fourteenth century. 

The history of the later Pandyas of Tinnevelly^ is the 
story of a more or less steady decline, punctuated by a few 
feeble attempts at revival, ending the final disappearance of 
the dynasty towards the close of the sixteenth or early in 


1 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar at p. 5 of the Ndyaks of Madura by Mr. R. Satya- 
natha Aiyar seems to date the commencement of the viceroyalty of 
Madura rather too early. Rev. Heras {op. cit., pp. 107-8) reproduces 
apocryphal tales from the chronicles relating to the illegitimate scions of 
the Pandya family having been raised to power by the viceroy Lakkana. 
The names of the persons concerned show that the chronicles are giving 
a confused explanation of the rise of the Bsoaraya chieftains into pro¬ 
minence under Vijayanagar. 

2 The most important inscriptions of the later Pandyas have been 
carefully edited by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao {Trav. Arch. Series, vol. i, 
pp. 43-152; pp. 251-82) whose critical studies went along way to intro¬ 
duce order into a part of the subject which was till then in the most 
chaotic condition. In my account I follow Mr. Rao in the main. 

P-28 
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the seventeenth century. The evidence of copper-plates renders 
it possible to construct a genealogy of the rulers of the 
period, though some of the connections are not yet as firmly 
established as one would wish. We have also evidence of 
the existence of some kings not mentioned in the copper¬ 
plates at all. Thus a Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya’, who 
ruled from a.d. 1401 to 1422 and whose records are found 
in Kuttalam and in Tirupputtiir (Ramnad), among other 
places, is not mentioned in the copper-plates at all. Another 
king Parakrama alias ^rivallabha® came to power about the 
same time and ruled for at least thirty-three years till 
A.D. 1434. Somewhat later instances are those of MSravar- 
man Vira Pandya’ who ruled from a.d. 1443 to at least 
A.D. 1497 and whose records are found in the Pudukkottah 
country; and a Mapavarman Sundara Pandya {a.d. 1531-1555) 
found in Kielhorn’s list of Pandya kings. These instances 
show that our knowledge of the state of the Pandyan power 
under the Vijayanagar empire is still very fragmentary. It is 
significant that a few records of these later kings are found 
in Ramnad and Pudukkottah, as this is some evidence that, 
to the last, these kings struggled to hold their own in the 
Madura country. It is not till about a.d. 1483 that the 
BSparaya chieftains are found assuming titles like Madhura- 
puri-mahanayakan. * 

The genealogy of the later Pandya rulers as it may be 
inferred from the copper-plate grants may now be given. 
The connections and identifications which are doubtful have 
been indicated as far as possible in the genealogical tree. 


1 E.I., vol. ix, p. 228 and No. 124 of 1908. 

^ A.R.E., 1927, part ii, para 52. 

* E.I., VoK ix, p. 229 and Pudukkottah List, Nos. 461-4, 

* No. 672 of Pudukkottah List, 
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The period of rule of each king and the asterism of his 
birth have also been entered so far as these can be ascer- 
tained:— 


Arikesari 
Parakrama 
Maiisbharaoa 
(Mrga^irga 
(A,D. 1422-62) 


Kula^ekhara 
alias ^rivallabha 
(Uttars) 

(A.D, 1429-73) 


Parakrama alias 

Kula^ekhara 

(Karttigai) 

(A.D. 1479-99) 


Arikeivara Sister. 

(A.D. 1436-70) I 


Jat. Parakrama alias 
Vira Pandya (Avitfam) 
(A.D. 1473-1506) 


Abhirama Parakrama. 


Jat Parakrama 
alias i^rivallabba 
(Tiruvadirai) 
(ruled for five years 
at least). 


Ahavarama 
Jat. i^rivallabha 

‘establisher of the Pandya Kingdom 
_0534-1542 ?) 


Kula^ekhara Parakrama (A^vati) 
(A.D. 1543-1552). 


l^alivstipati TirunelvelipperumaJ 
Kula^ekhara (a.d. 1551-1564) 


Guijarsma. 


Varatungarsma Ativirarama ^rivallabha i^rivallabha* 

(1588-1609?) (A.D. 1563-1605). 

Abhirama Ativirarama. 


Arikesari Parakrama who had also the titles Mlnakavaca 
and Manabhusana is known to have ruled for forty years 
from A.D. 1422.^ His inscriptions are numerous and some of 
them contain a long historical introduction in Tamil begin* 
ning Pu-mUai-vanitaL He claims to have won several victo¬ 
ries over his enemies at various small places mostly in the 
Tinnevelly district and to have defeated the kings of Kerala. 
If he is identical with the Pandya king of Madura van¬ 
quished by Narasa Nayaka,^ as perhaps he is, he must be 


^ vol. vii, p. 17 and No. iv in Gopinatha Rao^s Inscriptions of 
the Later Pandyas {Trav- Arch, Series, vol. i). 

2 Gopinatha Rao (op, cit,, pp. 52-3); Hcras, op, cit., pp. 108-9. 
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taken to have been in possession of Madura for the best 
part of his reign, as the campaign of Narasa cannot be 
placed much earlier than the closing years of Parakrama’s 
reign. He is also called Korkaivendan, an indication that 
the sea-board of Tinnevelly was still in his control. But the 
greatest event of his reign was undoubtedly the building of 
the Vi^vanatha temple at Tenka^i. The erection of this fine 
structure was undertaken by the king after the Lord appeared 
before him in a dream and asked him to make a new 
habitation for him at Southern KS^i as his original abode in 
the Kafi of the north had become dilapidated. The cons¬ 
truction took seventeen years and the towers (gopurams) were 
still unfinished at the time of the king’s death. The king’s 
unbounded piety and his great love of art are evident from 
a number of verses in which he makes a moving appeal to 
his successors to safeguard and extend the temple he raised 
in his day. Arikesari also made a large tank called Vi^va- 
nathappereri and erected ma^dapas in Siva temples in several 
places. Arikesari Parakrama had two brothers Kula^Skhara 
alias Srivallabha who completed the construction of the towers 
in the TenkS^i temple and an Arike^vara.^ It is not clear 
what led to the succession passing to the nephews of Ari¬ 
kesari ; nor is it possible to determine whether these nephews 
are identical with Abhirama Parakrama and Ahavarama 
with whom the regular genealogy begins in the copper-plates. 

It is needless to follow the transactions of these later 
monarchs in any great detail. Their inscriptions often open 
with the grandiloquent Sanskrit introduction beginning Samas- 
tabhuvanaikavira, and to the last they continued to be called 
Madhuramahendra though they had ceased to have anything 
to do with Madura for well over a century. During the 
reign of Srivallabha {acc. a.d. 1534) even the little that was 
left to the Pandyas was sought to be taken away from them 
by the aggressive ruler of Travancore who, though he was 
also subject to Vijayanagar, had received in his court a 
rebel governor of the empire from Tanjore. These circums- 


1 On the identity of Kula^ekbara with grivallabha see Gopinatha Rao 
op. at., p. 263 and on Arike^vara, A.R.E., 1918. part ii, para 57. 
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tanccs brought on the expedition to the south, in the early 
years of the reign of Achyutaraya, which resulted in the 
total defeat of the Travancore ruler, the restoration to the 
Pandya of the territory he had then lost and the marriage 
of a Pandyan princess to Achyutaraya.^ iSrivallabha, as a 
consequence, took to himself the title—'who restored the 
olden times* {Irandakalame^utta), But nothing, not even the 
support of the Vijayanagar emperors, could restore the glory 
that once belonged to the rulers of this dynasty. ;5rivallabha 
and his successors had to console themselves, for what they 
had lost of political power, by seeking distinction in literature 
and philanthropy. And many of them, specially AtivirarSma^ 
and his cousin Varatungarama really deserved the name 
Sdhitya^-sdrvabhauma both on account of their own literary 
compositions and by the encouragement they gave to the 
poets of the time. They also earned the gratitude of their 
subjects by the excavation of tanks, and the construction of 
temples and other foundations of public utility. These kings 
liked to call themselves Devabrahmna-sthapandcarya, and 
when Robert de Nobili wanted that i^rivallabha, the brother 
of Ativirarama, should listen to ' the new doctrine preached 
by the Western sannyadsi\ he was put off on one ground 
or another.® The last of these kings, of whom we have 
authentic epigraphical evidence, performed a Vedic sacrifice 
in A.D. 1615 and assumed the titles Somaydn and Diksitar. 


1 See Heras, op, cit,, pp. 113-17, for a detailed account of Achyuta’s 
expedition. 

2 Verse 19 of Pudukkottai plates has caused a difficulty about the 
duration of Ativirarama’s reign, (A,R.E., 1912, part ii, para 41), as this 
verse says that his brother ^rivallabha was crowned after his death. But 
the reading tridivam-gate on which the interpretation rests does not seem 
to be quite secure. It may be observed that Varatungarama, the other 
donor in the plates, could not also have been ruling in ^aka 1505, the 
date of the gift; in fact, lines 135-8 of the record show clearly that the 
regnal year quoted is that of Ativirarama himself. {Contra T. A. Gopi^ 
natha Rao, op, cit.^ p. 57). Heras [op, cit,, pp. 285-6) explains the refer* 
cncc to the battle of Vallamprakara in the plates. See also Satyanatha 
Aiyar, Nayaks of Madura, p. 103, n, 13. For Abhirama Ativirarama, 
the son of Ativirarama ^rivallabha, see A,R,E., 1912, part ii, paras 40-1. 

« Heras, op, cit,, pp. 392**3. 
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He seems to have lived up to a.d. 1652.* All these rulers 
were -in subordinate alliance® with the Nayaks of Madura of 
the line of Vi^vanatha Nayaka. A few of their inscriptions’* 
refer to the emperors of Vijayanagar and their birudas as 
well; they also adopted the boar as an additional emblem 
of their family along with the carps and the hook. These 
are indications of their acknowledgment of the suzerainty of 
Vijayanagar. ‘ There are two copper-plate records in the 
Kuttslanathasvamin temple at Tirukkurralam which belong to 
the reign (!) of one Alaganperumal iSivala-VaraguijarSma 
Tandy a Kula^ekharadevar, “who brought back the past". 
Both of them are dated ^aka 1675 (a.d. 1753). He bears 
all the birudas known to the previous Pandyas.’ 


* Gopinatha Rao and No. 268 of 1908. 

2 See Heras, op. cit., pp. 347-8. At p, 132, however, he seems to 
mistake the true meaning of Vi^vanatha’s coins with the legend Pandyan. 
Contra Satyanatha Aiyar, op. cit., p. 65. 

® No. 615 of 1915 and Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Page 2, n. I. —See also Mr. Krishna Sastri’s observations 
in his Introduction to the S.I.L, vol. iii, p. 1. 

Page 7, /. 3. —Iran^avadin edit padinankavadu. 

Page 15, 1. 30. —E. H. Warmington—TAe Commerce Bet¬ 
ween The Roman Empire and India— an excellent account 
of this trade and is very fully documented. See under 
‘ Pandyan ’ in the index, and specially pp. 59-60. ‘ From the 
very beginning of the Roman Empire the Pandya people had 
probably taken the leading part in encouraging the Romans 
to come and trade, for they had sent, as we have seen, an 
embassy to Augustus.’ 

Page 23, 1. ll.—Pujam 15 may be compared with the 
following from Velvikkudi grant (11. 31-2) about the same 
king; ‘Kol-yanai-palav-otti-kkflda-mannar-kulan tavirtta Pal- 
yaga-Mudukudumi—p Peruvaludi.’ 

Page 24, 1. 5.—The larger ;3innamanur plates (11. 100-2) 
seem to mention another battle at Citramuyari along with 
that at Talaiyalanganam, and they add that two enemies of 
the Pandyan kings lost their lives in these battles. The text 
is: ‘ Ambor-Citramuyari-um-Talaialam-kanattij-£annokkam-iru- 
vendarai-kkolai-valir-jalai-tumittu-kkura-ttalaiyin-kuttolittum’. In 
his introduction (S.IL, vol. iii, p. 445) to these plates, Mr. 
Krishna Sastri assumes: (a) that Citramuyari was also fought 
by Nedunjeliyan, and (b) that the two enemies who were 
killed were the Chola and the Chera kings. 

Page 29, 11. 27-J4.—afaneri-mudarjg-yaraiinkofra 
madanal, namarena-kkol-kedsdu 
pijarena-kkuijam kollsdu 
Sayiccanna venti-ralSijmaiyum 
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tingalanna tauperunjayalum 

vanattanna vanmaiyu-mOnju-mudaiyai-yaki . . . 

ni nidu vajiya nedundakai, 

Tage 33-41 .—In editing the .^innamanur plates (S.LI., 
vol. iii, part iv, pp. 447-8) Mr. Krishna Sastri follows Mr. 
Venkayya’s arrangement of the genealogy of the Psndya kings 
mentioned in the Velvikkudi and the larger iSinnamanur plates 
He admits that the first king Arikssari of the larger ^innama- 

nur plates at first appears to be the same as Arikssari 

Maravarman,—No. 4 of the Velvikkudi grant; but he feels 
constrained to reject this identification, and his reasons may 
be briefly examined. First, he holds that ArikSsari (Velvik- 
kudi, 4) did not fight with the Pallava king as did Arikesari, 
the first king of the ^innamanur plates. This rests on his 
supposition that Vilveli against whom Arikesari of Velvikkudi 
fought at. Nelveli was ‘ perhaps a Chera ’. But it should be 
noted that the campaigns of this king against the Ksraja 
ruler are mentioned separately in the Vslvikkudi grant, and 
that NelvSli is coupled with ^ankaramangai in the ^innama- 

niir grant as having been fought against the Pallavas. 

Secondly, Mr. Sastri says that the battle of Sankaramangai 
is not mentioned among the battles fought by No. 4 VSlvik- 
kudi, but is grandson No. 6 ‘ is clearly said to have crushed 
the Pallava power’. Surely, the facts (a) that Sankaramangai 
is not mentioned in the Velvikkudi grant at all in relation 
to either No. 4 or No. 6, and (b) that Nelveli is a common 
factor between No. 4 of Vslvikkudi and No. 1 of Sinnama- 
nur suggest a conclusion very different from that of Mr. 
Sastri. And it is strange that he should underrate the 
mention of NelvBli by name in the Velvikkudi grant among 
the achievements of No. 4 and imagine that No. 6 fought 
at Sankaramangai because he is said to have crushed the 
Pallava power. It will be noticed also that, by his scheme, 
ha has to postulate a second fight at Nelveli ‘against the 
very same or a different Chera king’ for which there is no 
reason suggested. Thirdly, Mr. Sastri says: ‘The title 
ParSnku^a, given to Arikesari in the Tamil portion of the 
SinnamanQr grant, makes it difficult to connect him with 
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the first Arikssari MSfavarman (No. 4) of the Vslvikku^i 
plates’. But one may ask, how is it less difficult to connect 
him with No. (6)? The title ParSnkus'a does not occur in 
the Vslvikkudi grant at all and it may be suggested that 
the other title ‘Asamasaman’ which No. 4 gets in the 
Velvikku^i grant makes it, if anything, easier to identify 
ParSnku^a with him, rather than with his grandson. And 
the chief name of the king Arikssari is common to both 
records and has the same import as the ParSnku^a title. 
Lastly, Mr. Sastri says: ‘ The fact that Paranku^a Arikssari’s 
grandson is called Rajasimha in the Sinnamanur plates 
suggests the possibility of Arik§sari himself being also called 
Rajasimha, which title we actually find for the first time 
given to TsrmSran (No. 6) in the Velvikkudi plates’. It is 
clearly simpler to say that the two Rajasimhas of the ^inna- 
manur and Velvikkudi grants are identical as well as the 
two Arikfesaris. Moreover, it is very risky to infer the titles 
of a king from those of his successors as is done by Mr. 
Sastri. Thus, none of the considerations brought forward by 
Mr. Sastri can be accepted as establishing Mr. Venkayya’s 
system of genealogy, and there is no’- reason to modify the 
conclusions stated by me at p. 41. It may be added that 
on the other system, we know nothing of Nos. (8) and (9) 
(of Mr. Sastri’s genealogical table), the so-called Rajasimha II 
and Varagupa I respectively, as neither the VelvMudi nor 
the Sinnamanur plates give an account of their reigns. 

Page 37, n. 1. —The ^innamanur grants have since been 
published in S.IJ., vol. iii, part iv, Cf. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
observations on the smaller Sinnamanur plates at p. 447. He 
thinks that the donor of these plates was Parantaka Nedun- 
jadayan or an immediate successor of his. 

Page 39, 1. 5.—Kantaka-Sodanai tan^eydu. 

Page 40, 1. 4. —Sewell fix.es the date of accession between 
March 22nd and November 22nd, ad. 862 on the strength 
of No. 84 of 1910. See Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency under Trichinopoly 683. 

Page 42. —^Attention may also be drawn to the expressions 
‘ Kali-ara^an-vali-talara ’ (1. 90) and ‘ Kalippagai ’ (1. 100) in 
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the account of Parantaka Ne^unjadayan’s reign in the Vel- 
vikkudi grant. Mr. Krishna Sastri interprets these phrases as 
referring to the Kali age, though, elsewhere he accepts the 
suggestion that the Kalabhras were of the Kalikula {E.L, 
xvii. pp. 306 n, 307-8). 

Page 45, ll. 8-9. —Tararii mangaiyaippirarpal urimai-ttira- 
vidin nikki-ttanpal-urimai nanganam-amaitta. 

Page 46, 11. 8-9. —Villavarum (vanai) Nelveli-um viri- 
polirccangara-mangai-Pallavarum (vanaiyum) pingapda (puran- 
ganda) Paranku^an. The readings within brackets are those 
of S.I.I.. vol. iii, part iv. 

Page 50, n. 2. —Mr. Krishna Sastri appears to have 
changed his view as he mentions Sengodu and Pudankodu as 
battles won by Ranadhira. 

Page 55, ll. S-P.—Vattiya-ksya sangitangalal maliveydiya 
Vangalandai-vaidyakulam. 

Page 56, 1. 23. —Kunramannador-Koil. 

Page 66, n. ]. —cf. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s remarks at p. 449 
of S.I.L, vol. iii. 

Page 68, 1. 16. — Contra, Mr. Krishna Sastri (^ibid) who 
takes her to be a Chola princess. 

Page 66, n. 7.—Summarizing the larger SinnamanQr plates, 
Mr. Krishna Sastri says of this Rajasimha that he ‘ defeated 
the king of Tanjai (Tanjore) at Naippur, fought a battle at 
Kodumbai (Kodumbalur) the seat of one of the powerful 
Chola subordinates, burnt Vanji and destroyed the king of 
southern Tanjai (perhaps another subordinate of the Cholas) 
at Naval.’ {S.I.I., vol. iii, p. 449). 

Page 73, n. 7.—Mr. Krishna Sastri {S.I.I., vol. iii, part iv, 
Introd., p. 10) says that the Kanyakumari record (of Vira- 
rajendra) states that Parantaka ‘killed the Pandya with his 
whole army ’. But as this is contradicted by the TiruvilangEdu 
plates and the MahEvam^a, the expression hatva of the Kanya¬ 
kumari record must be taken to mean ‘defeated.’ 
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Page 75, 1. 40. —cf. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s remarks ht p. 7 
of his Introd. to vol. iii, part iv. 

Page 16, /. 31 .—^Ksttai alittu nanru ^eydu pattar. 

Page 76, 1. 33 .—UI vittu-kkoyircevakar. 

Page 78, 1. iO.—Nirodatti-kkoduttan. 

Page 78, ll. 14--15 .—Mannavanadu pa^iyal vadivamaiya- 
ppidi ^ulndan- 

Page 78, 1. iS.—ellaiyakattu-kkallum-kaUiyum naiti. 

Page 78, ll. 29-30 ff. —pirammadeyamaka-kkara^imaiyum 
Miyatcium uUadanga sarvapariharamaka nirodatti kkudu-kkap- 
pattadu. 

Page 79, ll. 22-25ff. —en^u ninravan vinnappiyanjeyya 
nauKu nanrenru muruvalittu nattlnin palamaiyadal katti ni 
kolkavenna natta-j£an palamaiyadal kattinan angappoludSy. 

Page 79, 1. 29.—Nattu. 

Page 81, ll. 22-23 ff. —ivvottina pari^u ney attuvippadark- 
ku amaindu punaippattom ^ijjambar patiyum padamulattomum. 

Page 84, 1. 28. —e^tijiranda paUiccandangalum. 

Page 86, ll. 23-25ff. —(Ko)naavil kurvejkon Nedumaran 
tenktjdar-kon tennan kotidadum ten-Tirumal-irunjolaiye. 

Page 90, n. l.~Contra Mr. Krishna Sastri-Introduction to 
S.l.L, vol. iii, part iv, pp. 14-17. The Madras Museum Plates 
are referred by Mr. Sastri to ‘ the uncle and immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Rajaraja I ’ {S.l.L, vol. iii, p. 267). There is 
nothing in the record that goes against our view that these 
plates, may be assigned to Rajendra 1. In fact, the mention 
of adikarikal Sola muvenda-velar-emberuman in 1. 14 supports 
our view, as this Solamuvendavelar was the commander of 
Rajendra’s army {S.l.L, vol. iii. part iv, introd. p. 17). 

Page 92, n. Jf.-See also Mr. Krishna Sastri—liW., p. 15. 

Page 93, n. 3 .—See Annual Report Trav. Arch. Dept., 
1920-21, p. 65 and S.l.L., vol. iii, p. 469 for a defence of the 
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traditional view of kSndalur-I^Slai and the fleet maintained 
by the Chera kings there. 

Page 96, n. 2. —See, however, Mr. Krishna Sastri’s intro¬ 
duction, p. 19, in SJJ., vol. iii, part iv, for other evidence 
in support of Hultzsch’s view. 

Page 102, /. 9. —uriduvarippadu. 

Page 102, 1.11. —Kaiji-udaiyar. 

Page 103, 1. 17 .—vilai olai ^eydu nirodatttikkduttem. 

Page 110, ll. 9-12. —Tiru-valara-cceyam valara tennavar-tam 
kulam valara-varumarai nangavai valara-vanaittulakanduyar 
ninga-ttenmadura-puri-ttonri. 

Page 110, 1. 26. —Tennavar tam Kuladeyvam. 

Page 120, 1. 10 .—^PatJdiyanai mudittalai-ko^idaruliya. 

Page 120, 1. 12. —avan mudimel adi vaittu. 

Page 125, ll. 7P-20.—vanjinan-guju madakalirivarnda 
venjina vengai villudan-olippa. 

Page 127, /. 7.—Pu maruviya tiruma^andaiyum. 

Page 128, ll. 9-ii.—Sotjadu Ko^daruliya; Se^iadukoiidu 
mudikoijda-^olapurattu virar abhi§ekam pa^riiyarujiya; So^adu 
valangiyaruliya. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


A. D. 

C. 100-300 
C. 590 

C. 620 
C. 645 
C. 670 
C. 710 
C. 740 

C. 765 

770 

C, 815 
862 
C. 880 


C. 900 
C. 920 

C. 950-1000 


^angam Age. 

End of the Kalabhra interregnum. Accession of 
Kadungon. 

Accession of Msravarman Avani^ulamanii. 

„ i^endan (Jayantavarman). 

., Arikesari Paranku^a Maravarman. 

„ Koccadayan Ra^iadhira. 

„ Rajasimha (I) Maravarman Pallava- 

bhanjana. 

,, Jatila Parantaka (I) Nedunjadayan 

alias Varagu^a Maharaja. 

Consecration of the Vi§;>u temple built by. 
MSrangari at Anamalai. 

Accession of ^ri Mara J^rlvallabha. 

Accession of Varagupavarman. 

Battle of ^ri Purambiyam. 

Accession of Parintaka (II) Viranarayapa ;Sada- 
yan. 

Accession of Rajasimha (II) Miravarman. 

Capture of Madura by Parantaka 1 Chola; end 
of the First Empire; flight of Rajasimha (II). 

Completion of the Chola conquest of the 
Pandyan kingdom. The wars of Vira Pandya 
‘who took the head of the Chola.’ Raja 
Raja I’s campaigns in the Pandya country. 
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A. 0. 

C. 1020 
C. 1020-70 
C. 1080-1100 

C. 1120 
C. 1132 
C. 1162 

C. 1168-70 
C. 1180 


C. 1189 

C, 1190 

C. 1216 
G. 1223 

1238 

1251 

1251-8 

1253 

1268 

1276 


Rajendra’s invasion and settlement of the Pandya 
country. 

The period of the Chola-Pandya Viceroys. R5jg- 
dhiraja’s wars in the PSndya country. 

Kulottunga Ts invasion of the Pandya country. 
Jatavarman Srivallabha and MSpavarman 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Parakrama Psndya. 

Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya. 

Accession of Maravarman ^rivallabha. 

Accession of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kula^ekliara 
of the civil War. 

Civil War between Kula^ekhara and Parakrama. 

Accession of Vikrama Pandya (son of Kula^g- 
khara) and renewal of the Civil War by 
Vira Pandya (son of Parakrama). 

End of the Civil War and flight of Vira Pindya 
to Travancore. 

Accession of Jatavarman Kula^ekhara (I). Begin¬ 
ning of the Second Empire. 

Accession of Mapavarman Sundara Pandya (I). 

Restitution of the Chola country by Sundara 
Pandya. 

Jatavarman Kula^skhara (II). Accession of 
Mapavarman Sundara Pandya (II). 

Accession of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (I). 

Sundara Pandya’s wars against the Cheras, the 
Hoysalas, Kspperunjinga and GaptdagopSla. 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya (I) (sub-king). 

Accession of Maravarman Kulasskhara (I). 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (II) (sub-king). 
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A. D. 

1283 
C. 1284 

1291 
■ 1296-7 
1303 
1310-11 


1311-13 


1314 

1315 
C. 1317 


1329-30 

1334 

1335 
1357 

C. 1364-70 

1377-8 

1395-6 

1401 

1422 

1429 

1436 


Maravarman Vikrama Pandya (sub-king). 

Kula^ekhara’s conquest of Ceylon. 

Jatavarman Srivallabha (sub-king?) 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya (II) (sub-king). 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (III) (sub-king). 

Murder of Kiila^ekhara (?). Civil war between 
Sundara Pandya and Vira Pandya. Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of Madura. 

The assumption of independence by Ravivarman 
Kula^skhara, Chera, and his conquest of the 
PSndya country. End of the Second Empire. 

Maravarman Kula^ekhara (II). 

Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (I). 

Assertion of independence by Kula^ekhara Ssm- 
buvaraya. Invasion of Muppidi Nayaka and 
his capture of Kanchi. 

Establishment of the Sultanate of Madura. 

Maj-avarman Vira Pandya (I). 

Maravarman Parakrama Pandya. 

Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (II). 

Kumara Kampana’s wars against the Madura 
Sultanate. 

End of the Sultanate of Madura. 

Jatavarman Kula^ekhara (III). 

Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya. 

Arikssari Parakrama Manabharana. 

Kula^skhara alias Srivallabha. 

Ariks^vara. 
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A. D. 

1443 Mafavarman Vira Pandya (II). 

1473 Jatavarman Parakrama alias Vira Plndya. 

1479 Parakrama alias Kula^skhara. 

1531 Majavarman Sundara Pandya (III). 

1534 Jatavarman ^rivallabha • establisher of the 
Pandya Kingdom.’ 

1543 Kula^ekhara Parakrama. 

1551 Tirunelvelipperumal KulaJskhara. 

1563 Ativirarama ^rivallabha. 

1588 Varatungarama. 

1615 Performance of a Vedic sacrifice by Varagutia 
^rivallabha alias Kula^skhara. 
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51/2, 224/2 
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Niyamatn, 57, 74 
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Pattuppat^u, 24n 
Paumben, 4n 

Pavanangakaran-Tiruvidi, 207 
Pei;\ti5gadain, 54, 70 
Pcnnai, 57 
Perambalur, 145 
Peraru, 148 
Periplus, 4, 31 
Periyalur, 52 
Periyalvar, 86, 87 

Perlapura^am^ 4, 42n, 48, 49/2, 56/j, 60/?, 
86/2 

Perumbadaiyom, 210 
Perumbanaikkdrans, 78 & n 
Perumbitjugu Muttarayan, 75 
Perundgvanar 17n 
Pcrungaruoaiyattf, 202 
Pillaiyan, 196 
Pisirandaiyar, 26 
Pliny, 4 & 71 
Podiy (a) (il) 58, 107 
Pon Amaravati, 135,196 
Pon-m d I igaMunjina-de va, 91n 
Ponnambalam Pillai, 59n 
PonvarU 191, 204 
Poonamallee, 186 
Pope Rev, G. U., 3072, 85 
Pottappjyarayar, 200 
Poyyannoli-pulavar, 18 & 72 
Praiastis, 77 
Prataparudradevan, 187 
Pritbivipati I, 68,69, 70 
Prithivipati 11, 69/7, 71 
Ptolemy, 4 
Pad2nko<?U; 226 


Pudukkottah, 74, 98, 104, 135, 13677 , 
139, 147, 153, 154/7, \5Sn, 156, 164, 
188, 194/2, 196, 201, 206, 212 Sen, 
216Sen, 218 & 72 
Pudukkottai, 221// 

Pugaliyur, 56 
Pubsr, 16 
Pujsris, 201 
Pukaiabharacian, 126 
Pujiyangudi, 209 
Piij^aim) {ndmm)f 23-30, 223 
PujSmalainadu, 135 
PurSijas, 85, 191, 206 
Pfivalor, 51 

Q 

Quilon, 186 

R 

Raghava Aiyangar, M., 11 / 2 , 17/2, 18/2, 
43 / 2 , 86 / 2 , 93/2 

Raghava Aiyangar, R., 25n, lln 
Ragozin, Un 

Rsjsdhirsja I, 97, 100 , 108 
Rajadbiraja II, 113, 114 & n, 118, 119 
Rajaditya (Chola), 90/2 
Rdjagambhira, 126 
Rajagambhfra-caturvadi-mangalam, 

126 

Rajagambhfra-rajya, 213, 214 & n 
Raja Raja r, 9 O&/ 2 , 93-97, 99//, 101, 
227 

Raja Raja H, 201 

Raja Raja Ill, 121, 128, 130, 133, 134, 
135/2, 145 &* 145/2, 201 
Raja-Raja - caturvedimangalam, 102, 
103 

Raja-Raja-Maodalam, 94 
Raja-Raja-Pandinadu, 94, 110 
Raja-Raja-Vajanadu, 94 
Rajaiikhdma^iy 11 
Raja^ikhEma^inallur, 209 
Rajasimha I, 36, 39, 52, 53, 225 
Rajasimha ir, 34, 36, 41, 71, 73, 76//, 
84, 88, 90/2, 225-6' 

Rajgndra J, 6, 69;/, 73, 90/2, 95-99, 99/7, 
103 «, 227 
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Rajgndra III, 130, 156, 188 
REjeadra-Chola-Vipijafiaram, 103 
Rajgndra-deva, 98 
RajSndram, 168 
RSma-mahipati, 144« 

Raroanatha Aiyar, A. S., 71 n 
Ramanuja, 104 
Ram3yana, 11 Sen 
RaniS^varam, 115,117 
Rapadhira, 226, Sec Kocca^iayan 
Raoakirti, 77 

Rangachari. V, 58«. 94«, 121 n, 152n, 
214/2, 225 

Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V. 9n 
RashtrakUta, 89&/7, 92 
Rasingadavar, 89// 

Ra^ingankujam, 168 
Ru§tra, 78 

Ravita<Jana-Kuppa, 132/2 
Ravivarman Kula^ekhara, 186/z,186- 
187, 189 

Ravi-venra-caturv&dimangalam, 143 

Rice, L. 142n 

Roman Empire, 10, 223 

Romulus, 13 

Rudramma, 168 

Rukhs, 170 

Rum, 169 

Rustam, 170 

S 

i^al)da|i, 77 
Sabha, 82, 83, 102, 103 
5^a(Jayan Karunandan, 58, 76 
^adayan-Maran, 74, 75 
Saggi(o), 170,172 
Sahitya-sarvahhauma^ 221 
^aivism, 17,48, 84, 85 
Saivite, 17, 57, 85, 139 
i^aiyam, 107 

Sakaiabhuvanacakravartin, 145 
^akkarakkottam, 96// 

^alivatipati, 219 
^ aliyar, 192 
Sfaliyur^ 30 

Samasta-Jagadsdharay 141, 147 & « 

Sambandai 85 see Gnanasambanda 


Sambuvaraya(ns), 117, ? 119, 164, 188, 
212 & 2Un 

^ andi-viggiraha-ppefu, 191 
Sangam(s), 11,14, 14//, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 31, 33, 40, 59, 84 
5angam works, 4, 21, 32, 33 
S' angattar, 208 
Sangrsma-dhfra, 186 
Sankara, K. G,, 17/i, 34n, 37/t 43n, 52n, 
53«, 55//, 79a 
^ankaracarya, 17 
^ankaragrama, 46a 
^ankaramangai, 46w, 47/2, 224 
Santiviraguravar, 84 
Saracens, 175 

Sarasvati-bhandamittar), 205, 209 
^ariputtira Pandita, 208 
Sarkar-Periyapajayam, 196 
Sarvapariharamakay 78, 79 
Satakarni Gautamiputra, 17n 
,Sati, 174 

Satrubhayankara Muttarayan, 75 
Sattan Ganavadi, 55 
Sattan Nakkan, 77 
Sattiyanavan, 198 
Satyanatha Aiyar, R., 217/2, 221« 
j^avaka, 155 & « 

^avanmaindan, 155 
Sayce, ll/a 
Sedan, 171 
Sekkilar, 44/2, 60n 
^ekkir^h 1^1 
^ejiyakkudi, 55 
^eliyas, 93 
sterna, 142 
Semapillai, 188 
Sembiyan, 50 
^ena I, 62-66 
^ena II, 63-66 & n 
Senathi-raja, 2n 
i^endalai, 74-76 

^endamangalam, \32n, 143, 145, 145//, 
146/a 

^endan, 20, 36, 37 & tiy 45, 46 8c n 
i^endil, 28 
l^engodi, 50// 

226 
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^enguttuvan, Mrt, 18 
^enniiam, 48, 48/7, 49 
^eravan-Mahadevi, 70 
S'eriy 103 

^ermadovi, 70, i 102, 125, 135/7, 138/?, 
157, 206, 207 
Seruttu^iai, 60/7 

Sesha Aiyar, K. G,, 17//, 59//, 60// 
Seshagiri Sastri, 14// 

Ssuijas, 142// 

Sewell, R., 1//, 3//, 10//, 108, 109//, 
124 & //, 136, 138//, 160//, 177//, 225 
Shama Sastri, 133// 

Shiyali, 85, 215 

^ilappadikaram, 1//, 4//, 14-16, 18, 19, 
23, 24&//, 28&//, 30,31 
Simhala, 61 
Simhavi§nu, 42, 43// 

Singana, 142,144 

Sinnamanur, 6, 7, 20, 23, 35-39, 45, 
46/2, 51 & //, 59, 63, 66, 68, 76 & n, 
77, 78, 223-6 
^ijjambar, 81 
^iruttoijdar, 48 & /2 

^iva, 3, 28, 57/2, 117, 150, 185, 201, 
206, 213 
l^ivamara I, 52 
Slater. G., I/ 2 , In 

Smith. V. A., 13//, 21//, 27 & //, 183/z 
5'/nr/2, 79 
^oer, 169 

jgokkansrayaria, 198 
^oiamuvsndavejar, 227 
Sfdlan, 50 

j^olan-uyyaninraduvan, 137 
^ojavandan, 106, 194 
Solomon, II 
^omanatbpur, 132// 
^sma-i^Skhara-Pandya, 215// 

Somayajirty 103, 221 
Some^vara, 131 & n, 144 

l^oijadu, 161 

^dn^dukotidaHt 135 
Sender Bandi, 166, 171, 180 
Sfrlkdnta^ 71 

^ri Mara ^rivallabha, 35//, 36,40, 61-68 
69/1,87 


Srinivasa Aiyangar, M., 1//, 27//, 59// 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, P.T., 2n 
Srinivasa Pillai, K., 17// 

Sri Purambiyam, 65//, 69, 70 
^rirangam, 130, 131, 133, 134//, 142, 
143-144, 147//, 149-151 
^rivallabha, 118 

^rivallabha, Jatavarman (cont. of 
Kulottunga I), 105, 106 8c n, 108, 
109&//, 112&//, 160// 

^rivallabha, Jatavarman (acc. 1291) 
160/2 

l^rivallabha, Jatavarman {acc. 1534) 
218-220 

^rivallablia, Mar^ivarraan (acc. 1132) 
1I2&//, 114 

^rivallabha, Maravarman (acc. MSI), 
158 

^rivaran, 39 
Stein, 0, tin 
Sthdnattay, 8 
Stridhana, 83 
^ubhagiri, 162 
Subramanian, T. M., 43// 

Sucindram, 89 8c n, IM 
^ulamangalam, 134// 

Sundara Chola, 43//, See Parantaka II 
Siindaram Pillai, P., 14//, 24// 
Sundaramurti, 43//, 48 & n, 60// 

Sundar (a) Pa^^li, 159, 166, 177,179 
Sundara Pandya I^varam U^Iaiysr, 92 
Sundara Patidya (conL of Rajadhirsja) 
100 

Sundara Pandya (I) Jatavarman (acc. 
1251) 112//, 139, 140, 152 8c n, 153//, 
164, 192,193, 197, 202, 204,208 
Sundara Pandya (II), Jatavarman (acc. 

1267), 166, 167, 183-185, 195 
Sundara Pandya, III, Jatavarman (acc. 

1303) 153//, 177-185, 187, 188, 215 
Sundara Pandya (1) Maravarman (acc. 

1216) 125, 127-131, 135-137, 138-139, 
194 

Sundara Pandya (II), Maravarman 
(acc. 1238) 13I&//, 132, 138-140 
192, 193 

Sundara Pandya (III), Maravarman 
(acc. 1531) 218 
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^uvaran Maran, 75 
Svamideva, 117 

Swamikkannu Piilai, L.D., 17, 18, 79«, 
107 and n, llO/i, 113, 123, 124n, I31n, 
138/Z, 140«, 141«, 158/z, 166w, 167w, 
177/z, 183«, 

Swaminatha Aiyar, V,, Pandit, 29/2,59«. 

T 

Tadangaijiji, 135 
Tagaijlur, 56, 56//. 

Taki Khan, 185 
Takiuddin, 185 
Takkola, 89, 90/2. 

Talachi, 178 

Talaiyalangsnam, 20*“24, 27/2, 43 / 2 , 223 

Tamils, 1,27 

Tamraparni, 213 

Tangal-I^ar, 136 

Tanjaiyar-kon, 71 

Tanjavur Kti i ^am, 54 / 2 . 

Tanjore, 71, 127, 211, 212, 216, 220 

Tapora^i, 104 

Tari-irai, 191 

Tarshish, 11 

Tatfara-ppaffam, 191 

Taylor Manuscripts, 183 / 2 , 215 / 2 . 

Telinga Bhima, 110 
TeJjaju, 17/2, 40, 65/2, 67 
Telunga (u) s, 148 and n, 156/2. 

Tembul, 176 
Tenkarai, 129/2. 

Tenka^i,216, 217, 220 
Tennavan-ApattudavigalJ}13^2\0 and n" 
Tennavan-^ i j i; ur, 135 
Tgrmaran, 34 / 2 , 51 
Tevaram, 4,16, 60/2, 155 
Tillaisthanam, 54 / 2 . 

Tinnevelly, 7, 13, 22 , 47 / 2 , 50, 54, 70, 
82,95, 98, 102, 111, 114, 126, 127, 
131/2, 139, 141 and n, 143, 153, 155/2, 
186,206, 210, 215, 217, 219, 220 
Tiramam^ 192 
Tirtha, II/ 2 . 

Tiruccendur, 28,57, 80 
Tiruccopuram, 208 
Timcculi, 103 

P-33 


Tirucculi-pallimadam, 92 
Tiruccunai, 129/2 

Tirugnanasambandan - tiruveduttuk- 
katti, 205 

Tirugnanasambandar, 17, see Gnana- 
sambanda 
Tirukkaccur, 192 
Tirukka^aiyur, 163/2. 

Tiriikkajakku^i, 179 
Tirukkaiukkunfam, 56/2. 
Tirukkatiampaili, 84 
Tirukksttupa}}i, 134/2. 
Tirukkoliambuddr, 113 
Tirukkonamalai, 155 
Tinikkdvaiya}% 59 
Tirukkudamukku, 89 
Tirukkur|:alam, 222 
Tirumaiyyam, 139, 206 
Tirumalai, 96, 197, 205 
Tirumalai-Bhatarar, 81 
Tirumalai Virar, 76 
Tirumangai, 51 
Tirumiigam, 191 

Tirunalakkunram-udaiya-nayanar, 201 
Tiranamattu-kkai}i, 209 
Tirunelveli, 46, 112 

Tirunelvelipperumai Kula^ekhara, 219 
Tirupparank(g)unram, 55/2,127, 
Tirupparkkadal, 144 
TiruppottudaiyaBIiatarar, 57, 81 
Tiruppudaimarudur, 50 
Tiruppullaiji, 2l4 
Tiruppundurutti 141 
Tiruppurambiyam, 69 
Tirupputkuli, 141, 147/2,152 
Tirupputtur, 87, 105, 113/2, 185, 200, 
205. 212, 218 

Tiruppuva^iam grant, 106/z, 123, 126 
Tiruttaliyarida-Nayanar, 185, 186 
Tiruttangai, 135, 137 
TiruttondattogaU 44 / 2 , 48/2, 60/2, 
Tiruvadi, 125 

Tiruvalangadu, 6 , 69/2, 72/2, 73, 90n, 
92/2,94,95, 113 

Tiruvali^varam, 102, 106/2, 129/z. 
Tiruvalluvamdlai, 26 / 2 . 

Tiruvaiyar, 54 / 2 . 

Tiruvdiagam, 4, 16 
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Tiruvayirai, 84 
TiruvaymolU 4, 16 

Tiruvendipuram, 130, 132«, 133, I45w, 
206 

Tinivi}aiya^al, 3, 13, 23/?, 43, 59 and w, 

86 / 1 , 

Tiruvi^alur, 95 
Titiyan, 27«. 

Tittaijdatsnapuram, 157/?. 

TolkSppiyam, 17n* 

Toodai-niap^alam, 161, 213 
Ton^ai-(Da(l), 57, 69, 101 
Tondi, 16, 116, 157«. 

Travancore, 57, 88-90, 98, 110, 111, 
120 and //, 144, 147, 161, 186, 220, 
221 

Trichinopoly, 6, 50//, 52,53, 57, 59, 74, 
81, 82«, 94/1, 135,145, 147, 225 
Trikiitagiri, 155 
Tripurantakam, 145 
Trivandram Museum Stone Inscription 
57, 77 

Tufnell, 10/1. 

Tulabhara{s\ 47, 53, 143, 149, 150 
Tilly am, 190 

Tumour and Wijesinha, I62n. 

U 

Udagai, 93/1, 100 
Udayacandra, 46n, 47/i, 51 and n, 
Udayana, 5\n. 

Udayendiram, 46/i, 47/i, 51, 69/i, 71 A/i, 
72 

XJgra, 65/1, 70 
Ugrapperuvajudi, 15, 26 
Ulappilimangalam, 71 
Vlavu, 207 
Uludari’-kudi, 191 
Umai-Ammai, 106/i. 

?7/vfl/'i, 191 
€r,78 

Ujaiyur, 25, 49/2, 127, 143/2. 
Urattur-kujiam, 194, 

Orkkalanju, 102 
l!7ram, 193 

Umviikdl,~nilan-kasu, 102 
Uttama Chola, 90/2, 92, 95, 96m 


UttaradS^am, 136 
Uttaramantri (ns), 39, 53n, 54, 76 
nttippakkam, 199 
Uttiramallur, 82, 83, 202 

V 

Va^Skka^amal, 192 
Vadugas, 154, 156 Sc m 
Vaikhanasas, 101 

Vaistiav(a) (ism), 17, 18, 84, 139, 206 

Valanat^u, 204 

Valanjiyar, 157 

Vallabha, 52, 61 

Yallam, 76 

Vallampraklra, 221 / 1 . 

Vallan, 154, 156 &/i. 

Vamanabhafta, 198 
Va^iadirsyan, 164 
Vdnavan, 45, 50 
Vanavanmahadavi, 70,71, 73 
Vanga}andai, 55 
Va^iiya-NagarattSr, 206 
Vanji, 53 & n, 71, 226 
Varada^i^ia DaodanSyaka, 139 
Varagu^ia, 59 

Varagu^ia Maharaja, 6, 35,^^ 36, 39, 53, 
61, 80, 82, see Nedunjadayan; 
Varagu^iavarman, 35 Sen, 36, 40, 64, 
65/1, 

Varahamihira, 12/i. 

Vdram, 193 
Varappafj^u, 193 
Varatungarama, 219, 221 & n, 
VarikkurU’‘§evydr, 191 
Variyam, 83 
Variyilar, 191 
Vahal, 193 
Vdkalptru, 191 
Vatapi, 48 

Vatteiuttu, 5, 84, 89, 103 
Vayal, 78 
Vayalur, 205 
Vdykkalpatfam, 196 
Vedavyasamatha, 207 
Vegavati, 186 & / 2 . 

Ve}(s), 54&/1, 74 
Vellalas, 44/i, 199 
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Velian, 102 
Velldnkaniyalart 209 
VeJJanur, 136«, 

Veilar, 22 
Vellaru, 168 

VeJIiyambalattu-tunjiya PemvaludL 
26/«. 

VSllur, 55 
Velur, 72 

Vg}vikkudi, 6, 19,20, 22, 23, 33«, 34- 
40, 42-48, 50«, 51, 52-55, 59, 61, 78rt, 
223-226 

Vsmban riiriidaiyar,94 
Vembii, 57 

(u), 57, 58, 167, 187/z, 

Veijbai, 52 
Veijbunadu, 84 
Vengi, 111 

Venkayya, V., 7/1, 15//, 17//, 20/z, 33«, 
34//, 35//, 37//, 38//, 40/z, 42 and n, 
46//,'48//, 50//, 55//, 56//, 57//, 59//, 
62//, 64//, 65//, 71//, 79//, 81//, 82//, 
91//, 93 and //, 99//, 104//, 113 and //, 
118//, 139//, 157//, 186//. 
Verriver-Celiyan, 23 
Veffipdllam, 191 
VeftiyaKn), 196, 209 
Vsttuvavari, 16 
Vibhi^a^a, 73 
Vi^Blvi^ugu, 75 
Vidyara^i, 104 
Vidya^iva Pao^lita, 166 
Vijaya, 12 

Vijayalaya, 41, 42, 63, 69, 75, 101 
Vijayanagar, 207, 21.4, 215, 217 & //,218 
220, 221 

Vikafapafava, 71 
V/krama Chola, 111, 114 
Vikramaditya I Chajukya, 50//. 
Vikraraakesari, 103, 104 & //, 

Vikrama Pandya, 100 
Vikrama Pandya {acc, c, 1180), 119- 
123, 125, 126, 128 
Vikrama Pandyadeva, 109// 

Vikrama Pandya, Jatavarman {acc. 
1401), 218 

Vikrama Pandya Mahsbali Vanaraya 
Nayanar, 164 


Vikrama Pandya, Maravarman (acc. 

1283), 124//, 142//, 15^. 167, 168 
Vihramaparagafti 39 
Vikramasimhapatta^ia, 187 
Viiinam, 49 &//, 57, 60, 68, 94, 110, 
111 

Vilveli, 46, 224 
Vinayantolu guran, 77 
Viniyogam, 191 
Vip^iam, 55 

VirSbhiseka, 120, 127, 129, 148 
Virakamparaya, 212, see Kampana 
ViraKeraJan, 100, 108 
Vira Narasimhall, 130, 132 
Vira Naraya^ia ^adayan, 35, 36, 70, 
71 see Parantaka II 

Vira Pandya (who took the head of 
the Chola), 89, 90&//, 91&//, 92, 
103, 105,106 

Vira Pandya (Civil War, 12th cent.), 
115, 116&//, 119, 120, 122, 128//. 

Vira Pandya (I), Jatavarman {acc, 
1253), 115//, 140, 146//, 153-6, 158, 
164, 201 

Vira Pandya (II), Jatavarman {acc. 
1296-7), 177, 179, 180, 183, 185, 186- 
9, passim, 211, 215 

Vira Pandya (T), Maj-avarman (acc, 
1334), 207, 216 

Vira Pandya (II), Maj-avarman (acc, 
1443), 218 

Vira Fdndyan ka^u, 158 
Virapratapar, 146//, 

Virapurogan, 39 
Virarajendra I, 91//, 98, 226 
Vira Ramanatha, 144,148//. 

Vira Ravi Udayamartta^cjavarman, 
143 

Vira Ravivarman, 111 
Vira^ekharan, 105 

Vira Some^vara, 121, 139 Sen, 143, 
144, 207 

Vira Vi^vanatha, 148//, 

Vi^vanatha Nayaka, 222 & //* 
Visvandthappereri, 220 
Vi^ayaiayadevar, 185 
Visayam, 157 

Vi§i?u, 54, 56, 57//, 149, 206 
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Vi^o^vardhana I, 115 
Vi^vakarnia, 213 
Vi§vaksena, 149 
Vriddhacalam, 145«, 146«, 187 
VrittiSy 209 


Warmington, 223 

Wassaf, 159, 163, 166, 167-70, 173, 177- 
83, 185 


Wijesinha, 62/?, 162//. 

Y 

Yadavas, 142//. 

Yak^is, 84 

Yavanas, 31 and //, 213 

Yuan Chwang, 25//, 49//, 84 

Yule and Cordier, 159//, 180 and //, 

. Z 

Ziauddin Barni, 180, 182, 185 
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